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ARTICLE I. 
The Meteorological Regiſter. 


F OR underſtanding the following 
9 EQ Obſervations, and comparing them 


Ie. 


g withothers, it is neceſſary to know 
A the Form and Situation of the In- 
ſtruments with which they were made, 
which are deſcribed in Art. II. of Vol. I: 
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. C|Rain 
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1|Cloudy 


Rain - - 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
1 Fair 
Fair 
o Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
1 Fair 
2 Fair 
2 Fair 
1|Fair 
1|Cloudy 
2|Fair 
Cloudy 
oudy 
OlFair 


1 Fair 
IFair 


Fair 
1 Fair 
3 Fair 
20 Fair 
Cloudy 
2 Fair 
2 Fair 


2 Cloudy 


oy 0,988 


Weather R ain : 


In. D. 


0,084 
0,135 
0,075 
0,056 


0,044 
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J NE 1314. 3 


D. | Vour.] Baro. Ther. Hyg. Wind. [WeatherſRain, 
In. D In. DAI. D. Dir. For. 1382 
17m. 29 gi gt NN. E. 2 Cloudy -ſo,033 
8 p. m. 29 iſt N. E. 2|Fait 
18a. m.] 30 c|t5 ct ds. E. 1Fait 
6 p. m. 30 c|16 Ft 36. 10Fair 
198 a. m. 1 46. Neat 
6 p. m. A 3658. E. 20Fair 
2009. m. 211 45. E. IFair 
7 p. m. 29 t 28. E. Fair 
219 a. m. 29 dei 32 (CN. E. Fair 
7 p. m. 29 73 7 N. E 2 Fg 
2209. m. $13 iN. W. I Cloudy 
8 p. m. 62 c|S. W. Fair 
23a. m. 663 N. E. 2Fog - - 0,455 
8 p. m. 7} N. E. 2 Eog 
2409. m. 23 N. E. 3 Cloudy -o, 234 
6p. m. 113 3]N.E: I Cloudy 
25194.m.| I * | 
6p.m.| 92 GE. 
26a. m. g]2' UW. 
8 p. m. Tt MW. 
27| 9A. m. i , 4 
8 p. m. 9 . 
28] 9a. m. 5 611 IW. 
7p. m. , Yr 3JW. 
29]94.m. 71 IW. 
6 p. m. 611 AW. | ; 
OY a. m. 2 1 I. 0502 
: 5 41 88. 1fCloudy $i E 


H. ara Med. 29 $113 bt bf Total Depth 2,210 
Great. Height 30 Oli7 413 7 
Leaft Height 29 510 III 2 


4 ZULTY 1734 


D. Hour. Baro. (Ther. Hyg. Wind. Weather] Rain. 
In. D. In. D. I. D. Dir. For. In. D. 
1a. mz? 6113 31 W. 3 Fair 
y p. m. 29 6114 21 FW. 3 Fair 
20 pa. m. 29 6013 31 W. 3Fair 
8 p. m. 29 713 51 N. W. 2 Fair 
3 9a. m. 29 914 6/1 5 N. IFair 0, 50 
6 p. m. 30 ci 5 SN. E. 1 Fair 
4 Ha. m. 30 1114. 41 N. E, 2 Fair 
7 p. m. 30 1114 71 3 N, 1 Fair | 
5 Ha. m. 30 1|15 4if 3. o Fair 
7p. m. 30 1115 41 3]N. W. 1 Fair 
69a. m. 30 1114 6 FSW. 1 Fair 
8 p. m. 30 1014 N 03 1 Fair 
7| ga. m.30 ci $51 dE. I Cloudy 
5p. mizo c[14 6.1 4E. 1 Fair 
8 Ha. mzo 1114 61 7 E 1 Fair - 40,114 
7p. m. 30 105 ont 4 2 Fair 
9 Ya. m. zo ct 5 of 68. E. 1 Fair 4, 56 
5 p. m. 30 C15 30 51S. E. 1 Fair 
10 Ha. m. zo c|15 31 N. W. 1 Cloudy 
Ip. m. 30 £16 41 FN. W. 10 Fair 
11 Ha. m. a9 gig 5t AW. 2 Cloudy 
6p. m.ſ29 §f15 41 43 W. 2 Cloudy 
12 9a. m. 29 7/156 3 4. 2 Fair 
7 p. m. 29 6014 7,1 55. W. 1 Rain | 
13/9a.m.|29 4/14 6jt 78. W. 2 Fair = 40,074 
7p. m. 29 415 51 W. 2 Fair 
| .14|9a.m.|29 3/14 91 W. 2 Cloudy 
5 6 p. m. 29 3/13 1/2 2 Rain 
j 15|9a, m. 29 612 661 N, W. I Cloudy 
| p. mz 713 6[L N. W. 1 Cloudy | 
| 16/94. mJ29 3 6le W. 2|Cloudy | 
| Ip. m. 29 514 8 AW. 2 Cloudy 
| | | 0,294 
1 
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Hour. 


17, 93 m. 


39 


18 9a. m. 


6 p- m. 


19 92. m. 


S 


20 Ha. m. 


6 p.m. 
6 p.m, 


22 ga. m. 


7 P- m. 


23 9a. m. 


7 P.M. 


24 1 A. M. 


p. m. 


25 9a. m. 


5p. m. 


26 9a. m. 


6 p. m. 


27 9a. m. 


6 p. m. 


28 9a. m. 


6p · m. 


29 Ha. m.] 


P- N. 


30| a. m. 


P.M. 


9a. m. 


9a. m. 


H. at a Med. 29 7 4 1 


Great. Height 30 I 


rn 
51 a 1 


Leaſt Height 29 3 


7 
Weather Rain. 
| [0,294 
1\Fair 
6 4 ICloudy 
6E. 2 Fai air -, 030 
3E. 2 Fair 
W. 2 TFair 
28. W. 2 Cloudy 
IW. loudy- 
AW. July 425 
6IN. W. 2 Cloudy | 
6]N. W. 2 Cloudy 
SW. 2Far 
N. W. 2/Fair 
SIN. W. 2jFair 
W. 2|Fair 
J. b. W. i Fg 
J. W. I Cloudy 
GW. IFair 0, 190 
7 W. 1 Fair | 
61S. E. 1|Hazy - ©,020 
S. E. 2Rain 
4E. 2 Fog 
E. Cloudy 
E. „ II Rain 
E. I[Fog 
E. I|Fog - 12076 | 
E. loudy 
E. Pair 
E. 1|Fair 
E. I Cloudy 046 
E. 3|Cloudy- 
Total Depth 0,709 
| 
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496 USF 1734. 


ber. Hyg. Wind. [Weather] Rain, 
D.. D. Dir. For. In. D. 
7/2 GW. 2 Cloudy 
312 7E. Rain 
Gt W. b. N. 2 Fair - [0,045 
At N. W. 2 Fair 
ci dN. W,. 2 Fair - = [0,090 
7 $N.E. 2 Fair 
Ct 7IN. W. 2 Fair -o, 180 
6ſt FCW. d. N. 2 Fair 
42 3]/N. W. 2 Hazy 
$12 W. 2 Cloudy 
t GW. I FHazy > 
6ſt 6JW. [Hazy 
t 78. W. 2 Cloudy 
ü W. 2 Cloudy 
Sjt IW. I Fair 
311 W. 1 Fair 
dz iE. Hazy 0,340 
72 6 1 Fog 
43 OE. 1 Hazy - o,115 
7% 9S, [Rain 
53 W. 2 Rain 
92 [W. 2 Rain 
$a AW. 2Fair 
Et dW. 1 Clear 
2 oW, II Fair 
1 7%. W. i Fair 
21 88. W. 1 Fair 
68. S. W. II Cloudy 
2 O. W. I Cloudy -o, ooo 
3ſt W. I Cloudy 
7ſt JW. 2 Fair 
oſt W. II Fair 


AVGUST 1734. 7 


D. Hour. Baro. Ther. Hyg.] Wind. Weather Rain. 
IIa. D. In. D. II. D. Dir. For. 1,120 
17 9a. m. 29 713 52 MN. E. a|Fair | 
7p. m. 29 7/13 7jL BS|N.E. 1|Fair - - [0,050 
18|9a.m.|29 9/13 51 88. W. 1Fair 
7 p. m. 29 8/13 6061 75. W. 1 Fair 
19 a. m. 29 7113 7½ GW. Cloudy 
7 p. m. 29 713 661 78. W. 2Fair 
20 Ha. m. 29 8013 git 7 W.b.S. 2 Fair 
7p. m. 29 912 71 FW. 1|Fair 
21 [Ha. m. 30 12 Br 7W. 1 Fair 
7 p. m. 30 113 661 7E. ICloud 
22 Ha. m. 29 9113 7/1 98S. E. 2 Cloudy 
7p. m. 29 813 61 Y. b. E. I Rain 
23 94. m. 29 614 ol2 58. E. IHRain 
7p. m.] 29 4/14 4/2 18. W. [Rain 
24 
25 Ha. m. 29 513 801 9 2 Fair o,o 
6 p. m. 29 5.14 4jt FW. b. S. 2 Fair 
26 Ha. m. 29 3014 88 7 W.b. S. 3 Clear - [0,020 
7 p. m. 29 4/13 irt dJ W. lear 
27 a. m. 29 7113 ft W. Zz Cloudy 
7p· m. 29 7/13 21 dW. I Cloudy 
28 9a. m. 29 813 52 [W. 1|Fair 
7p. m. 29 7113 ct YE. 1]Rain 
29 Ha. m. 29 4/2 7/2 7B. E. 2j|Rain 
7 p. m. 29 4113 dt FE. b. S. I Cloudy 
30a. m. 28 9013 3/2 1]. W. 1|Fair - o,03 5 
7p. m. 28 8013 it dß. W. Cloudy 
3109. m. 28 73 $jt 98. W. Pair 
I p.m. 28 $113 gf 95S. W. 20 Cloudy 
H. at a Ned. 29 613” 3/1 Toral Depth 1,285 
| Great. Height 30 1015 614 © | | 
0 Left Height 28 7112 5 


I 3 


B SEPTEMBER 1714. 


P. Hour./Baro.'Ther.}Hyg.| Wind, Weather Rain. 
+ n. D. In Dl. D |Dir. For. In. D. 
19 a. m z8 9/13 3ʃt "ow 2| Fair - 0025 
17 p. mag 212 ff Y W. 2 Fair 
29a. m |29 412 SW. 3 Fair 
/p. mz28 9/11 2 W. 3] Rain 
3.9 a. m.28 9 mW. 3] Fair 
6p. mas 9 61S. W. 3 Fair 
| 419 4. m. 29 3 5. W. 3] Fazr - = 
[} 5p.m|29 5 SN. W. 2 Fair 
|| 5/94. m. 29 6 3 W. Cloudy 
| 15 p. mag 1}W. [Fair 
6. elo a. mz 8 95. E. 2 Cloudy 
U | 5p. mag 7 „W. IIRain 
(| mga. mz 8 41 W. 2 Fair 
Sp. mag 9 6 W. 2 Fair 
89 a. m 29 9 985. W. 2 Cloudy 
i 5p. mz 8 $]S. W. 1 [Cloudy 
| 9194. ma 6 3]N.E. 2 Rain - -j0,130 
11 | | 
| 5p. m9 7 N. 2 Fair 
T7 100% a. m 2g 8] (N. W. 2 Fair - o, o65 
'  [6p.m[30 ©[1 SN. W. 2 Fair 
| 11 a. m go o N. W. T Cloudy 
| J p. m. o 0 | 5|W.b.S.1 Cloudy -|0,099 
| 120% a. m zo © 813). W. [Cloudy . 
| | 5p. m. 30 © 51>. W. I Cloudy 
| 139 a. m. 30 of 8. Aer 
ly  [5p.m.|29 git 6. 1 Cloudy 
1 14/9a.m|29 8 9 W. 2| Fair 
f Sp. mag 8 $|N. W. 2 Fair 
[ I5/9a.mi2g 8 EW. 2 Cloudy 
is p. m. zo 8 W. 2 Cloudy 
16% a. m. 29 8 OW. 1 Fair 0,156 
;  !6p.m.i29 9 W. 1 Fair | 
| | 5 8,844 
| | | 


SEPTEMBER 1734. 


Hour 15 Wind. 2 


9 a. m 


4 p.m 
9 a. m. 


9 a. m 
Sp. m 


9 a. m. 


5 p.m. 
9 a. m. 


9 a. m. 


5 p.m; 
29 
4 p. m 
9 a. m. 


4 p: m. 


9 a. m 


9 a. m 


5 p. m. 
9 a. m. 
4p. m. 
9 a. m 
5p. m. 


9 a. m. 


4 P- m. 
9 a. m. 
5 p. m. 
9 a. m. 
Ap.m. 


29 
29 
30 


30 


30 
2 
29 
29 
29 
29 
28 
28 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
30 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


Baro 
In. D 


\S © 
I ww  þ GIL. ao O0© ea Oo 


Ther. 


—— 


S998, 


2 


FFF 


Tt S. 


S2 


SS wird 
, OO aA xA Kobe EO © 50 
O W © C 

wm VS 


Ez 


1 


2 


2 


* 
Cloudy 
1 Cloudy [| 
iH Fair 
1 Fair 
2 Cloudy 
2 


y 8p, 116 
Cloudy 


Rain 
Cloudy 


H. at a Med: 29 6 


Crest. Height 30 0014 42 9 D 


: olr 8 


Lal Height 28 7 9 91 2 


ü — 


" Tora Depth 1,174 


OCTOBER 1734. 


[Baro.\'Ther.|Hygj Wind. Weather Rain, 
In.D.}ln. DI. D. Dir. For. In. D. 
28 8 21S. W. 4] Rain 
428 8 S. W. 2 Fair 

28 8 9 JS. W. 3] Fair 
129 1 „S. W. 2 Fair 
129 1 91S. W. 1|Fog - - [0,096 
129 © 2 N. W. Cloudy 
29 3 208. o Fair 
129 4 108. 10 Fair 
429 5 31N. 1 Cloudy 
29 5 IN. o Cloudy 

129 5 o|E. 10 Fog 

29 3 4E. 1 Cloudy -o, 107 
129 1 IN. E. 1|Rain 

29 2 2 JN. 2 Lowring (0,037 
29 5 W. 2 Cloudy 
429 5 8 W. 2 Cloudy 
129 4 2|W. 3 Cloudy 

29 4 2 JW. 2 Cloudy 

29 5 2 W. 3 Fair 

29 6 05. W. 2 Cloudy -o, 130 
429 5 308. Cloudy 
429 3 308. 2 Rain 
429 1 303. 1 Fair 
429 1 os. 1] Fair 
29 1 268. E. I Fair 
29 2 9 N. E. 2 Cloudy 
429 5 oN. Cloudy -o, ogo 
29 6 oN. Fair 
29 6 N. E. Fair - - ſo,B o30 
29 6 IN. E. ICloudy 
429 6 SN. W. 2 Fair o, 290 
429 7 2IN. W. 2 Fair 


0,780 


1 Hour. 


OCTOBE R 1734. 


Baro. Wind. |Weathe 


In. D. 


Ther. Hyg. 
In. DI. D.] Dir. For. 


Rain, 


0,789 


15/9 a. m9 9 3N. W. 2 Fair 
Ip. m. ag 9 oN. b. W. 1|Fair 
1809 a. m. 30 o IN. W. 
4 p. m. z 9 oN. W. 
199 4A. m. 30 Oo oN. 
S p- m.30 1 oN. E 
2009 a. m. 30 © o W. 
|S p. m. 30 o 9 W. b. N. 0,075 
219 4. M.130 © 6IN. W. 
 14p-mj3o ol 8IN. W. 
22/94. m.jzo 2 GW. 
Jsõ p. m.] zo 211 4 W. 
23194 m. 1 6|W. 
4p-mſzo o 6|W. 
2409 4. mag 911 oW. 7 
4 p.-m.[29 82 W. b. 8. 
25194. m. 30 oſto 51S. W. 
4p. m. 29 911 808. W. 
2609 a. m. 29 8111 N. W. 4 Fair - - [0,179 
4p. m. a9 711 N. W. 
27/94. m.|2g #7 8IN. W. 0,094. 
4 p.m.|29 8 6 N. W. 
2809 a. m. a9 8 N. W. 0,055 
4 p. m. ag 8 6 N. W. 
29 9 a. m. 29 5 21S. W. 
4p. m. a 38. W. 
30194. m. 29 5 3 8. W. i 0,085 
| [4p-mj29 6 os. W. i | 
3119 2.m.129 18. W. Cloudy -|0,05g 
4 p. m. lz olS. E. 1rCloudy | 
H. ata Med. 29 2 2 Total Depth 1,321 
Great, Height 30 KA | | 
Fan Hes 28 809 oft 


12 NOVEMBER 1734. 
D. Hour I Baro. Ther. Hyg Wind. | Weather | Rain, 
7 In. D. In. D. I D. ir. For. In D. 
Iſo a. m.ſa 59 3/2 S8. W. 1 Fair 
| p.m./29 910 4/2 8. W. O Fair 
| 2/9 a. m. 30 Ot. 3/2 18. A1jFair- << [0,139 
p. m. 30 1. 7% S. 1 Fair 
319 a. m. 29 811 662 18. 1] Cloudy - {0,070 
| p. m. zo 9/10 802 15. 1; Fair 
14 9 a. m. a9 8010 442 18. 1 Cloudy 
| 4 p. m. 29 7/1 62 05 2 Fair 
| 59 a. m.|29 810 4/2 18. W. 2 Fair 
4 p. m.ſzg 8x0 5/2 21S. W. 2 Fair 
| 69 a. m.\29 9.0 242 308. W. 1|Cloudy 
p. m. ag S 62 A8. W. IICloudy 
5% a. mz 9 x0 6e ofS: W. z[Cloudy 
+ p. mia HO ij2 ofS. W. I Fair 
Sig a. m. so 26 ofz 3868. W. 1 Froſt 
| + p. m. 30 29 of2 288. W. 1|Fair 
it 9% a. m.[3o 2] 1/2 585. W. 1|Miſt » - - 0,180 
Þ 4p. m. 30 2| 9 3[2 W. 1|Fair | 
if Tolg a. m.j3o 2| 8 502 W. 11|Froſt Fog 
Ft + p. m./3o 2| 8 6/2 W. 1 Froſt pen 
| 11% a. m:130 2 8 202 W. 1 Fair 
| p. mio. 2f 8 2[2 11S. W. 1 Fair 
| 129 a. m. 30 2 % 9/2 21S. W. 1 Froſt Fog 0,094 
[| + p. migo 38 302 23, W. 1 Froſt Fair 
| 13/9 a. m. 30 48 202 413: W. 1 Fog 
| p. m. 30 48 9]2 45. W. 1 Cloudy 
þ 9 a. mig 4 9. o2 585. b. E. 1Fog 
| p. m. 30 449 42 26. b. E- 1 Fg ʒ.B 
[4 15 a.m.jzo 49 5/2 18. E. 1 Fog 
; 4 p. m. 30 4 82 qs. E. 1 Fog 
h 1600 a. m.[3o 49 4/2 Js. E. 2 
Wl 4p. m. 30 39 2/2 olS. W. 1 Cloudy | 


0,549 


Hour. Baro Ther Hyg. Wind. |Weather| Rain, 


— . — 


6|N. E. 2 Cloudy. 
60S. E. IS now þ 


In. D. In. DI. D Dir For. Jo, 549 
9a. m.30 209 W. a|Cloudy 144 
4p. m.3o0 29 OW. Cloudy 
9a. m 30 1| 8. W. [Fair - , ogo 
4 p. m0 o| 8. 2 W. . 1jFa —- 
9 a. m.ſ29 9 508. IFO 
4 p.m./29 99 31S. b. E. x}Fog -... 
g a. m/29 8} 8 21S. W. 1]Fog..:;: þ 
4 b. ma 9 308. W. 1 Fog 
ga, mm ˙ 8 3 W. 1. Fair | 
4 Þ- mag 9 3 W. I Cloudy 
9 a. m. 29 5 8 38. W. 2JFair - o, 385 
4 p. m. ſa 8 W. 2 Fair 5 
. M. | 21W + » { 4 
4p-mj29 3} 8 358. E. 1PFog : 4. 
9 N. E. 2 Cloudy- ig 
9 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
74 


\S 

— 

= 

* 
a . D d 
neee eee een 


665. W. b. W. 2 Fair - [0,070 


9 a. m. 29 
4 p. m. 29 510 2 . 98 loudy 

H. at a Med: 29 9 9 32 1 Foral Depth 1,608 
Great. Height 30 411 M2 7 
Leaſt Height 29 3 7 t 4 + 


4 p. m. 29 4 


ur.]Baro.|Ther.'Hyg., Wind. Weather 


In. DIn. D. I. D. Dir. For. 


111 38. W. 3 Cloudy - 
Uk 38. W. 2|Cloudy 
8 38. W. 2 Fair 
1 8 28. W. 2 Fair 
1 8 38. b. E. 2 Fair 
11 8 38. b. E. 
28 41S. 
2| 8 38. 
999 E. 
91 9 8|E. 
1 W. 


9 
29 
3] 9 
5| 8 
419 61S. W 
3110 48. W. 
oho 51S. W. 
24 9 458. W. 
3} 8 38. 
319 368. 
818 SIN. W. 
o| 8 3 N. W. 
- If 9 308. 
6 9 dls. E. 
6| 9 $12. B. 
of 9 608. 
O0 9 305. 
319 2[N. E. 
6 9 SIN. E. 
o| 8 3 W. b. N. 2| Fair 
118 Aw. b. N. 2 Fair 


0 


242 


| 19 9 a. M.129 


209 a. m 29 


W 23:9 a. m9 


24 4. m.129 


7 
7 
5 

I 

3 

| I 
2809 a. m. 28 6 
4p. mas 9 
0 

© 

5 

8 

6 

8 


D. Hour. Baro. 


179 a. m |28 
4p. m. 28 


18 9a. m. 28 


4 p. m 28 


4p. m. 


9 
9 
9 
9 
0 
1 
3 
4p. m.|29 6 
2109 a. m z9 6 
6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

5 


4b. m.[29 


22 9 a. m. a 


4 p.m 29 
[4 p. mi 
4p. m.129 


2519 a. m. 29 
4 p.m 29 


269 a.m 29 


4p. m.129 


| 279 a. m. 29 


4 p. m. 29 


299 a. m.129 


4p. m |29 
3019 a. m 29 


4p. m zo 
3109 a. m. a9 


J 4 p. m. 29 


H. at a Med. 29 0 


Great. Height 29 8 
Leaſt Height 28 © 
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S. W. 2 Cloudy 


— 


HECEMBER 1734. 15 


Wind. Weather] Raln. 


b. W. 2 (Fair 


ir. For. 4242 
S. E. I[Fog- p, 205 
S. E. IIHaz 
S. W. 2 Cloudy ** 
S. W. 2 Fair 
S. W. z Cloudy 
8. W. 3 Fair 
S. W. 2Fair 
S. W. 1|Fair 
S. W. 2 [Fog 
S. W. a2 Cloudy 
W. 1]Fair 
W. iſbog 
S. b. E. 2] Fair 
S. b. E. IH Fog 
S. W. 2|Cloudy -o, 395 
S. W. 2 [Cloudy 
W. 24Fair - [0,090 
W. 2 Fair 
S. b. W. 4 Cloud 
S. b. W. 4 Cloudy 
S. b. W. 3 Fair 
S. b. W. 3 Cloudy 


E. 1]Pog - o, 1/0 


Total Depth 2,332 


FANVDARYT 17535. 


Hour. Baro 
In. D 


29 
130 
929 
1.129 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
29 


eee 


Sennen geen bþ Aw 600 KN 


Ther Hyg.] Wind. [Weather 
In. D. I. D. Dir. For 
924 z 30 W. b. S. 2 Fair 
9 32 3] W. 20 Fair 
ro 7/2 31S. W. 4Cloudy- 
1 52 308. W. 4 Rain 
9 0 308. W. 3 Fair 
9 m2. W. Cloudy 
9 .oſz 3 W. 3 Fair 
to 52 208. W. 3 Cloudy 
11 1/2 608. b. W. 3 Cloudy 
[1 32 W. 4 Cloudy 
it 42 6|W. 3 Cloudy 
iT 6062 48. W. 4 Rain 
28 7.2 11S. W. 4 Fair 
9 I'2 2 W. 3 Cloudy 
8 3/2 308... Fog 
8 $2 3 NM. I Tair 
8 32 JW. 1 Fair 
8 42 6 W. 2 Fair 
7 82 W. 2| Fair 
7 6'2 4 W. I Fog | 
8 8/2 $]E: . _ 2|Cloud 
8 72 IN. 2 Cloudy 
7 72 2 N. W. 2ʃFair - 
8 2 N. W. 2 Fair 
7 92 OS. . 2|SNOW== 
8 202 1jS. B. 43|Cloud 
8 ga 2 W. b. N. 4 Cloud 
8 32 W. b. N. 3 Cloudy 
9102 2 W. 3 Fair 
9 242 3 W. 20 Fair 
8 42 608. W. 2 Fair 
8 62 5|W, 2} Fair 


Hain. 
In. D. 


0,147 


0,096 


0,195 


JANUAR T 1135: 17 


D Hour Baro. Ther. Hyg.] Wind. Weather Rain. 
fs In. D. In. D. I. D. Dir. For. 1,408 
© 11/9 a.mſ29 5| 8 5/2 2|Fair - [0,290 
| 4 p.m.|29 569 32 2j1Cloud 
1809 a. m.j29 2] 9 82 2|Cloudy -[0,057 
= [zp.mſ29 1110 6.2 2|Cloudy 
199 a. m. 29 209 52 2 Cloudy 
4p. m. 29 3] 9 52 3 Cloudy 
2009 a. m. 29 708 12 2 Cloudy 
= [4p.m.29 808 22 a 2 (Fair 
2109 a. m. 29 98 62 b. N. 2[ Fair - (o, 250 
4p. m.] 29 8] 8 72 2 Cloudy | 
= 2219 a. m.|29 8| 8 1. 2|Fair 
4p. m. 29 9| 8 62 2|Fair 
2309 a. m. 29 8 8 42 2] Fog 
Ia p. m. 29 8] 8 3/1 2 Cloudy 
240 a. m. 29 8 8 ol 2][Fair - [0,416 
} 4 p. m. 29 A 8 gl 2|Fair 
= 2519 a.m.|29 8| 8 82 2|Cloudy -e, 160 
= [4p.m.|3o 1] 8 61 2|Cloudy 
2619 a. m.]I30 ©| 9 7 2 Fair 
4p. m. 29 9/10 602 2 Cloudy | 
8 27][9 a. m. 29 9] 9 72 2|Fair - o, 130 
5 p. m. [29 910 02 2 Fair 
289 a. m. 29 910 802 3 Cloudy 
4p.mſzo 2| 9g 62 2|Rain 
2919 a.m. j3o 3] 9 602 Cloudy 
4p. m430 2110 1 2|Fair | 
309 a. mJ30 249 9 2|Fair - - o, 290 
5p.m[zo 110 4 2|Cloudy 
3109 a.m.j3zo 2| 9 7 2|Fair 
4p. m. 30 310 6 Fair 
H. ar a Med. 29 5 9 2 Total Depth 2,995 
Great. Height 30 3|x1 6 
Leaſt Height 28 2) 7 6 
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18 FEBRUART 1735. 
D Hour. Baro Ther. Hyg.] Wind. Weather Rain. 
In. D. In. D. J. D.! Dir. For. In D. 
1 a. m. 30 49 W. 1 Fair - - o,o 
5p. m30 410 4 W. 1 Fair 5 
29 a. m. zo 48 9 W. 1 Fair 
4 p. m: 90 519 7 W. 1 Cloudy 
39 a. m. 30 448 9 W. 2 Cloudy - , 165 
5 p. m. 30 38 8 W. 2 Cloudy 
alga. m. 30 28 9 W. 2 Cloudy 
5 p. m. 30 28 7 W. 2 Cloudy 
5% a. m. 30 19 7 W. 3 Fair - - 0, 290 
5p. m30 010 4 S. W. 2 Cloudy 
69 a. m.. 30 0110 8 5. W. 2 Cloudy 
4p. m. 29 9/10 6 S. W. 2 Fair 
5%) a. 1129 6010 3 S. W. 4 Fair 0,460 
5 p. mz 5011 5 S. W. 4 Cloudy 7 
£194. M129 512 4 S. W. 2 Pair 92195 l 
5 p. m.|29 512 1 S. W. ee 1 
994. m. 29 Jr $ S. W. 2 Fair 
5 p. m. 29 mo 8&2 ofs. W. 2 Cloudy 
100 a. m. 29 9 442 S. W. 3] Fair 
5 p. m. 29 5% 202 188. W. 4 Kain 
11% a. m 29 909 32 W. 2 [Fair 
p. m. 30 of Sil W. b. N. 1 Fog 7 
12/94. mi3o 110 "2 W. 1'Cloudy 0,316 
4P-mj30 oftt 3/2 W. 1|Driſling | 1 
9a. m29 910 gi2 31S. W. 1 Cloudy -, 
5 p. m. 29 810 8'2 1|W. I[Cloudy | 
140 à. m. z9 710 6/2 S. W. 2 Fair 
5 p. m. 29 710 92 11S. W. 2 Pair 
1% 8. m-\29 88 9/2 IW. b. N. 2 Fair 
J p. m9 9 9 21 W. b. N. 2 Fair 
I 6% a. m. 30 © 9 62 368. W. 3 Cloudy - 0,560 
1b. m. 29 810 82 28. W. 3 Cloudy | 
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FEBRUARY 1735. 19 
Hour. Baro. Ther. Hyg. Wind. Weather Rain. 
In. D. In. D. l. D | Dir. For. 2,150 
„ga. m./29 5| 9 8/2 288. W. 2 Fair 
5p. m. 29 49 5/2 3zW. 2 Fair 
9a. m. 29 3] 8 7E 30/N. 28S now 
4p. mz 3} 9 4/4 ON. E. 2 Fair 
a. m.29 448 5/2 20. E. Cloudy 4, 496 
4p. m. z9 5] 8 60 NN. E. 3 Fair 
9 a. m. 29 8 7 41 gfW. 2 Fair - o, 170 
5 p. m. 29 8 9 Ir gIW. 2 Fair 
9 a. m. 29 9 8 62 2 N. W. 2 Fair 
4p. m. 29 99 21 SN. W. 2 Fair 
8 a. m. 29 78 "ir 88. W. 30Fair 
5 p. m. 29 59 661 988. W. 3|Fair 
** m. 28 9] 9 72 11S. W. 4\Cloudy 
6p.m.28 9 9 Sir 90S. W. 3Fair 
ga.m.28 99 32 28. W. 3Fair o, 296 
4 p. m. 28 8 9 5 oS.W. 2 Pair 
ga. m. 28 of 9 22 4 W. 2 Fair - o, 100 
5p. mz9 249 2ſt SW. 2 Fair 
a. mz9 449 52 2 W. 2|Fair 
5p.m|2g 410 gr 75. W. 2 Fair 
9a. mz oflo 32 55. E. 20Driſling 
5 p. m.|28 gjlo gt 868. W. 24Fair 
9a. mag 1jI0 6/2 119. 2|Cloudy -[o,295 
6p.ml2g 2jlo 6|1 98. 2|Fair 
H. at a Med. 20 "| 9 2 1 Total Depth 3, 507 
Great. Height Zo 5/12 4/2 8 | 
Leaſt Height 28 8] 7 4qjt 7 


M ARCH 1735. 
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512 
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602 
802 
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802 

202 
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Wind. [Weather 


S. W. 2 Fair 
Cloudy 
Fair 

Cloudy 


Ra in. 


In. D. 
0,180 


0,050 


5 P- m 


31 


Hour. 


9 a. m. 


1 
9 a. m. 


5 p. m. 
9 a. m. 


4p. m. 
9 a. m. 


9 a. m. 


5p. m. 
9 4. m. 


5 P.m. 
9 a. m. 


5 p.m. 
9 a. m. 
6 p. m. 
9 a. m. 


5 P- m. 
9 a. m. 


5 pm. 
9 4. m. 
5p. m. 
9 a. m. 
6 p. m. 
9 4. m. 
5 p. m. 
9 a. m. 
6 p. m. 
9 a. m. 


MARCH 1735. 


Baro. 
In. D. 


29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


6 b. m. 


29 


vBwwep aA AJ wm O O © © HOI GUS 


n 


OD wH ww 


Ther. 
In. D. 


A A O M wihwwa 


— 


10 


9 


10 


5 
5 
9 
4 
2 
8 
9 
2 
0 
6 
7 
9 
7 
0 
8 
5 
9 
4 
8 


[. D 


| 


3 
3 
2 
3 
+ 
3 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
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Hyg.] Wind. 


D. Dir. For. 


2 


V 


Weather 


Cloudy 
Hail 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair - - 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 


Fair 
Rain 
Driſling 


Rain 
Rain 
Rain 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Cloudy - 
Rain 
Fair —— 
Fair 
Rain 
Rain 


Cloudy 


Cloudy | 


Lact 


0,910 


. 


Cloudy - 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy - 
F air 


95970 
0,640 


0,190 


at a Med. 


29 3 


— Heignt 30 


Leaf ricight 29 of 8 5[1 


9 902 
2111 


9 


* Total Depth 5,375 
5 


Hour. 


a. m. 
6 p. m. 


Ha. m. 


Sp. m. 


Ha. m. 
ors 

a. m. 
6 p. m. 
Ha. m. 
6 p. m, 
9a. m. 


6p. m. 


ga. m. 
6 p. m. 


9a. m. 


7p. m. 


9a. m. 


6 p. m. 


Ha. m. 
7p-· m. 


Ha. m. 
6 p. m. 
Ha. m. 
6 p. m. 
Ha. m. 
42 m. 

a. m. 
6 p. m. 


9a. m. 


ga. m. 


p. m. 


ö 


| 


Wind. Weather Rain. 
In. D. In. D. I. D. Dir. For. In, D. 
29 5ſto 2/2 3]|W. 2Fair 5 
29 6011 90 N. E. 2|Cloudy 
29 Us 22 C . 1|Fair == 0508 5 
29 d|13 3j1 cÞÞ. 1|Fair 
30 C. 302 355. E. 2 Fair -o, oo 
30 c|13 oft 76. E. 2|Fair | 
30 100 7/2 4Þ.E. 2|Cloudy-j0,199 
30 Ito 52 iE. 2 Pair ; 
30 Ito 32 E. a2|Cloudy 
30 I] 9 dlz 7& 2|Cloudy 
30 C| 9 73 CE. Rain - = |0,2 50 
30 O10 1]3 2E. 2 Driſling | 
29 g 3 4E. 2|Fog - 060 
29 88 113 3E. Fog | 
29 7110 DE 2]E. 2]Rain 
29 6.0 bdſ2 gfE- Cloudy 
29 4/1 602 E. I|Fair 
29 412 112 16. 1|Cloudy 
29 4jlo 82 gf. 2|Cloudy 
29 3010 24 Isk. 2 Fog 
29 2110 dig IE. b. N. 2 Fog 
29 3119 $514 IE. b. N. 2|Fog 
29 411 913 95 W. o|Cloudy = 0,140 
29 Ff 53 IW. I Cloudy 
29 7 4/2 W. 2 Fair - [0,050 
29 dit 7Þ AW. 2 PCair 
29 $12 102 68. Ocloudy 
29 6112 72 a 2 Cloudy 
29 6112 of2 AW. b. S. 2 Cloudy 
30 Ofit 4 OW. 2air 
30 C13 ot W. 2|Far 


AT RAIL 1936 23 


Ther. Hyg. Rain. 
In. D. I. D. 78 5 
12 


12 
38 
[I 


I 
0 
0 
9 . * 
11 91S. W. 0,1 10 
9 
C 


-þ» x A AN 2 


,030 


OW Þ Þ 


8 
W. b. N. 2 Cloudy 
S. W. 2 Cloudy 
$159. W. 2 Cloudy 
$19. W. 2 Fair - - [0,070 
5 S. W. 1 Fair 
78. W. 1 Fair - 
5 S. W. 2 Fair 6 

N. E. 2 Rain - [0,090 
N. E. 2 Fog | 
N. W. 2 Cloudy 
9 N. W. 3Fair 

8. W. 2 Fair 


8112 51 E. 3 
H. ata Med. 29 7|11 2/2 3] Total Depth 1,630 
Great. Height 30 113 5 | 
Leaſt Height 29 © 


MAT 1935. 


ar. Baro. Ther. Hyg, Wind. Weather Rain. 
In. D. In. D. I. D. Dir. For. In. D. 


129 9 W. 2|Cloudy-|0,026 
29 98. W. 2|Cloudy 
29 MW. b. N. 2 Fair | 
129 6|W.b.N.2|Fair |} 
29 6 W. b. N. 2J Fair 
29 5 W. b. N. 2 Fair 
| 29 5N. 2|Cloudy 
li m. a IN. E. II Cloudy -o, 55 
1 120 ( 6IN. E. 2 Fair 
0 m. 29 IN. E. 2 Fair 
6 9a. m. 29 SW. b. N. 2 Fair 
14 5p. m. 29 IW. 2 Fair 
LY 7 p. m. a N. W. Cloudy 
Ih ga. m.j30 FIN. W. 2|Fair 
. 7 p. m. 30 6IN. W. 2 Fair 
it 9a. m. 30 S. W. 3 Cloudy 
it 7 Þ- m. 30 E 'gFar | - 
& m. 30 W. 4 Cloudy+{0,070 
[| p. m. 29 SW. 3 Fair 
ty 9a. m.[29 3 N. W. 3 Fair 
kf 8 p. m. 29 3IN. W. 3 Fair 
it , m.\29 N. W. 3 Fair 
3 7p · m. 29 N. W. 3 Rain 
1 12 9a. m. 29 N. W. 2 Cloudy 
| | 7 p.m.|29 IN. W. 2 Cloudy | 
FRY 13 ga, m. a9 N. W. 2 Cloudy - 30 
it 8 p. m. a2 2N. W. 2 Fair | 
5 14 ga. m. a9 4]N. W. 20 Fair - o, 190 
BY p. m. la 3 N. W. 1 Cloudy 
ue 15 94 m129 5. W. 3/Fair 
| þ i 7 p- m. 29 11S. W. 3 Fair 
ö it 16 g a. m. a IW. b. S. 2|Cloudy 
tf 7 p.m.'29 AW. b. S. ai Cloudy 0,365 


b. Hour. 


9 4, m. 
7 P.M. 


9a. m. 
7 p- m. 

a. m. 

p. m. 
9a. m. 
8 p. m. 
9a. m. 


ga. m. 
8 p. m. 
9a. m. 


7 p. m. 
9 4. m. 


8 p. m. 


8 p. m. a 
9a. m. 29 $12 301 N. 
a. m. 2 11 33 3|N. 
3 <4 9111 Of2 N. 
Ha. m. 30 HI 2 3|N. 
8 p. m. 30 iti 92 3N. 
28 Ha. m. 30 2112 2]2 3K 
8 p. m. 30 1013 6|L YE. 
9a. m.] 30 1013 4/1 38. 
8 p. m. 30 14 7]! 95 
300 Ga. m. 29 giz 5ſt SE. 2 Cloudy 
p. m. 29 $14 11 E. b. N. 2 Fair 
3100 . m. 29 7½2 4/2 FE. 2|Cloudy-0,035 
Ip. m.] 29 713 44 NN. E. IFair 2 
H. at a Med, 29 8012 1/1 6] Total Depth 0,720 
Great. Height 30 2114 713 3 | . 


Lealt Height 29 21 9 5 
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26 Medical Eſſays 


SSSSSSHISHSSSSSS geh a geber he gelen 
II. An Account of the DISEAS Es a 
that were moſt frequent laſt Year in 
Edinburgh. 


6 7 HE Tertian Ague, which we already 
mentioned to have begun in Marc 
1734, continued till the warm Weather in 
Zune thereafter put an End to it. 

In May, Juxx and JuLy 1734, ſeveral 
Children in the Neighbourhood of Edin. 
burgh, and ſome within the Ciry, labouredlf 
under the Tuſſts convnlſiva, Hooping-cough, 
or Kznk-cough, In AuGusrT more Children 
were attacked by it. It became more fre- 
quent in SEPTEMBER. In OcToBErR few 
Children in the Villages near Edinburgh 
eſcaped it, and it was frequent all Winter : 
within the Town, ſeveral Adults being al- 
ſo leized with it. The Symptoms of the . 
Sick were no other than what commonly iſ 

attend this Diſeaſe. 

The Method of Cure moſt commonl 
followed here was, to keep the Veſſels| 
empty enough, by the Evacuations of 
bleeding, vomiting, purging and Bliſters, 
which did not ſeem ſo much to ſhoxten the 
Diſeaſe, as to prevent its proving fatal; for 


notwithſtanding the liberal Uſe of theſe E- 


yacuations the Diſeaſe frequently continued 
leye- 
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W veral Months: For moſt part however 
Here was aſenſible Remiſſion for ſome Days 
8 gd 2 After blooding or purging, eſpecially when 
Ane Purgatives worked upwards too. Pe- 
adynoſt attenuant, were allo given, but with 
rch £ ittle or no good Eflect. Opiates rather 
r inſid hurt. A great many Specificks were 
Wikewile employed, bur, ſo far as we could 
rralWoblerve, with as little Succeſs, as the nume- 
in. I ous Charms the good Women thought fit 
redo make Uſe of. 
Other Conghs were allo rife and difficult 
Wo remove through the Winter. 
lt is worthy of a Remark, that both com- 
non and conyulſive Cough, after being 
milder in January 1735, ſuddenly became 
much worle in the firſt Week of February, 
And continued ſo the greater part of that 
Month, gradually decreaſing afterwards as 
Ihe Spring and Summer advanced. 
Rheumatick Pains and Stitches, ſome 
with, others without Fever, ſeemed to be- 
gin, continue and decreaſe with the Cough, 
Repeated Bloodings and antiphlogiſtick Pur- 
Foatives, with diluent, cooling, attenuant 
Medicines, proved the maſt ęffectual Re- 
medies. 
Towards the End of SEPTEMBER, and in 
OcrtoBER, many People were ſeized with 
a 


28 Medical Eſſays 30 
a Dyſentery, of which there were ſome Re. 


mains in this Place all Winter. It had the 
ordinary Symptoms of ſlight Fever, fre. 
quent Stools, for moſt part bloody and mu- 
cous, violent Gripes and an . conſtant 
Teneſmus. 8 
This Diſeaſe was fatal to ſome, and very 
tedious in others, who neglected the Eva- 
cuations in the Beginning, and had too ſoon 
Recourſe to Opiates and Aſtringents. 2 
Patients under the Dy/entery were gene. 
rally bled, vomited with {pecacoanna, and 
purged with Rhubarb, with Opiates ſome- 
times in the Intervals, and mild mucaginous8 
Food and Drink. In ſome Caſes, where the 
ordinary Method failed, the Vitrum Anti. 
monii ceratum was given with Succeſs. | 
In OcToBER there were ſome Feyers of 
a bad kind, in which the Head was much 
affected, and the Pulſc low and funk. Such 
SicR could not bear blooding, and Bliſters 
did yery little Service to them. 
In FEBRUARY Agues began, increaſed 
in MAR ch and APRIL, and then gradual- 
ly went off; and ar the ſame Time ſome re- 
mitting Feyers were obſerved. b 
In the End of March and Beginning of 
April many Children were ſeized with a 
very irregular Fever, which ſeldom con- 
tinued any Number of Hours in the ſame 


Way. 


4 


* 
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Way. They were ſometimes hot, then 
Warned cold. Their Pulſe was now yer 
guick, ſoon after became moderate. Some- 
Mines they had difficult Breathing, Thirſt, 
TP urging, like the Diarrhea in Feething ; 
At other Times they were free of thele 
Pymptoms Notwithſtanding any Medi- 
ines that were given, the Diſeaſe continu- 
d about ten Days, and then terminated in 
= Cough, which remained ſome Time with 
moſt of them, and in others was very diffi- 
xult to remove. 
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III. An Extract from the publick Regi- 
fer of Burials in Edinburgh. 


1734. Men. Women. Child. Still- born. Sum. 
= Zune - - 10 25 i 48 68 
= 7iuly - - | 18 18 | 22 67 
= Auguſt - -| 18 2t-- 82 
September 18 | 79 
October 28 105 

November 24 105 
December] 27 118 


1735. 


January 25 
February 21 


March 25 


April = 17 
May [13 46 


Total | 244 333 | 51S 
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IV. The good Succeſs of oppoſite Cauſticks, 

and of a ſtrong alterative Mercurial Me. 


dicine ; by Dr. EDwarRD Barry PHH 
ſiciau at Cork, and F. R. S. | 


Viſited with Mr. Osbarne and Mr. Wil. 
ſon, two eminent Surgeons in this Place, 
a Gentleman of about forty five Years of 
Age, of a ſober Life, and in a married State, 
wo had a hard Tumor formed in the Coats 
of the Teſtes, which lightly adhered to the 
right Teſticle, and extended to the Epidi- 
dymis, and was then as large as a Turkey- 
egg. It came on him without any Cauſe Þ 
which he could account for, and was equal 
to the Size of a Walnut when he firſt per- 
ceived it. He ſays it made this Progrets in | 
the Space of one Night. | 
Some Months before he came to Town 
Emollients and Suppuratives were uſed, a 
Collection of Pus was ſuſpected, and a 
Puncture made, a {mall Diſcharge of Blood 
and Ichor followed,. the Tumor continued 
large and ſcirrhous, with the Appearance of | 
a cancerous Ulcer. 
Various internal Medicines and external 
Applications were made Uſe of to no Pur- 


poſe ; but the following Method remoyed 


this Diſorder. 
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A Cauſtick of the Lapis Infernalis, a- 
bout two Inches in Length, was firſt appli- 
ed; after the Separation of the Eſchar, the 
Lapis Infernalts and Oleum Vitrioli were 
alrernately uſed, by rubbing the Part firſt 
with the Lapis Infernalis, and in leſs than 
a Minute afterwards wirh a Piece of Fir- 
ſtick dipped in the Oleum Vitrioli, which 
inſtantly removed the Pain occaſioned by 
the Lapis Infernalis, At each Dreſſing 
this alternate Application of theſe oppoſite 
Cauſticks was repeated, till as much was 
waſted as was then thought convenient; 
the Moiſture was abſorbed by an armed 
Probe, and a Digeſtive applied. 

By theſe Means the Tumor was gradual- 
ly waſted every Day, without any conzz- 
nuing Pain, or ſucceeding Inflammation; a 
{mall Part was ſuffered ro remain adhering 
ro the Teſticle. This was thought more 
prudent than to run the Hazard of injuring 
the Teſticle. This Application anſwered 
lately in another very obſtinate ſcirrhous 
Tumor in the Coats of the Teſtes, and in 
many Caſes ſeems to be preferable to com- 
mon Cauſticks; the one correcting by its 
oppoſite Quality the too active Salts of the 
other, and by that means inſtantly remo- 
ving Pain, and by producing a Sal Tert:- 
um, Which has a mild opening Quality, 
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prevents an Inflamation and callous Lips, 
the common Conſequences of cauſtick Ap- 
plications. = 
About three Months afterwards a Tumor 
appeared inthe other Teſticle of this Gentle- 
man, of about the Size of a Walnut, which 
was removed, by giving him going to Bed 
at Night 15 Grains of Pil. ex duobus, 10 
Grains of Turbith Mineral, and the {ame 
Quantity of Camphire. It was ſeldom o- 
mitred any Night. In the Beginning it yo- 
mited him ſome Times, and purged four or 
five Times ; but at laſt operated chiefly as 
an Alterative, and in three Weeks not on- 
ly carried off this Tumor, but intirely re- 
moved the ſmall Swelling that was left on 
the other Teſticle. This Medicine, which 
has a rough Appearance, acts as a mild, 
though a powerful Alterative. The Eva- 
cuation which attends it is generally very 
gentle. I have often known it ſucceſsful in 
obſtinate venereal and ſcrophulous Diſor- 
ders. Mr. Moore, a Nr in the Army, 
to whom I communicated it ſome Vears a- 
go, aſſures me it never fails him in obſti- 
nate Gonorrhæas, and in many Caſes for 
which he was formerly obliged to direct a 
Salivation. 
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V. An Eſſay towards aſcertaining the Do- 
ſes of vomiting and purging Medicines ; 
by Dr. CARLES BALGUY Phyſician 
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= a: Peterborough, 

ed WW 5 | 

LO . FTER finding out a Diſeaſe, and pre: 
ne 8 ſcribing ſuch Medicines as ſhall an{wer 
o- WT the true Indications of Cure; there is no- 
o- MW thing in Practice more material, and yet 
or leis underſtood, than the Art of adjuſting 
as their Doles ſo nicely to the Caſe in hand, 
n- and to the Age, Size and Strength of the 
e Perſon, that he ſhall receive the moſt ſpeedy 
In and certain Relief theſe Medicines are ca- 
ch pable of giving, without the Hazard of bur- 
d, thening Nature, and overdoing the Conſti- 


tution. Dr. Cockburn attempted this ſome- 
time ſince, in yomiting and purging Medi- 
cines; but as he went upon a wrong Prin- 
ciple, he muſt needs be miſtaken in his Con- 


r- 

y. ſequences. Perhaps what I'm going to ad- 
a- WW vance may be liable to Objections; I know 
ti. it is, and I ſhall fhow that an abſolute Cer- 
or tainty cannot be expected: But yet I think 
ta I may venture to ſay, that you go upon ſu- 


rer Grounds, by following this Method, 

imperfect as it is, than no Method at all. 

Firſt then, I ſuppoſe it will be readily . 
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ed me, that part of the Medicine is ſpent 
on the prime Vie, where it acts as a i- 
mulus; and that the other part is carried 
into the Blood, and has its Effect there, by 
thinning and rarify ing it: The firſt is plain, 
from their acrid burning Taſte, and theBli- 
ſters which the moſt powerful will raiſe in 
the Mouth : The other is certain, from the 
Pulle being raiſed after taking them, and 
from known Experiments upon the Blood : 
But in what Proportion they exert their dif- 
ferent Faculties is the Difhiculty ; could this 
be preciſely determined, the Doſes of theſe 
Medicines might be fixed with the utmoſt 
Exactneſs and Cextainty. All that can be 
done then is, to aſſign ſuch a Proportion as 
ſeems moſt agreeable to Experience. Thus 
we all know, that reſinous Purges exert 

ij themſelves chiefly on the firſt Paſſages ; 

if whercas the greateſt part of ſuch as are of a 

| more lax Texture is carried into the Blood, 

bl. and by attenuating it, promotes every o- 
li ther Secretion, as well as that by the Inte- 


ſtines. It may ſeem reaſonable therefore to 
ſuppoſe, that of Scammony, Elaterium, and 
the ſtrongeſt reſinous Purges, not more than 
one fourth gets into the Blood: Of Jalap, 
Tpecacuana, Gc. one third: Of Rhubarb, 
Senna, Aloes, Sc. one half: Of Cremor 
Tartari, and the purging Salts two _ 
| T his 
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This being allowed, I proceed in the fol- 
lowing Manner : And 19. 1 lay, If the 
Medicine acted only on the prime viæ, 
the Dole, in Perſons of the ſame Size, would 
be directly as the Conſtitution ; for as the 
Fibres of the reſt of the Body, ſo are thoſe 
which compole the Stomach and Inteſtines 
and the ſtronger they are, ſo much the more 
able will they be to ſhake off, and diſengage 
themſelves from the Particles of the Medi- 


f. cine, which are ſuppoſed to prick and irri- 
15 tate them : And therefore ſo much the lar- 


POLL IN % Vcc 


lc ger Doſe will be required to have a certain 
Effect. Where the Conſtitution is the lame, 
it is caly to ſee that the Doſe will be as the 
Size; when both differ, then it follows, 
that the Doſe will be as the Size into the 
Conſtitution. 24/y, Suppoſe the whole 
Medicine to pals into the Blood; and the 
Doſe will be as the Size into the Square of 
the Conſtitution. This is demonſtrated by 
Dr. Coc burn: And therefore, 34/y, You 
are to doſe ſo much of the Medicine as is 
ſpent on the Stomach and Inteſtines, direct- 
ly as the Conſtitution; and ſo much as is 


1an BY carried into the Blood, as the Square of the 
. Mi Conſtirution, and the Sum into the Perſon's 
rb. ¶ Size is the Quantity required. There are 


lome Caſes Exceptions to this Rule, which 


>. Wihould be conſidered, and provided againſt: 
his C 2 | An a 
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At And firſt, in Conſtitutions which abound 
wil with Acids in the prime vie, we find the 
ö 0 Force of reſinous Purges ſo weakned, that 

| | they ſcarce operate at all. They are all ſo 
leis active, or a larger Dole is required 

when the Body is full of aqueous Humours; F 
for the {mall Proportion of Bile in ſuch Con- 
ſtirutions not being ſufficient to cauſe a com- 
| plete Solution of the Reſin in the Water, a 
14105 conſiderable part paſſes off, without im- 
parting any of its Subſtance: As on the 
contrary, to Perſons of a dry Habit, and 
in hot Climates and Seaſons, they often 
101 cauſe intolerable Grippings and Hyperca- 
1754 tharſes, for want of due Moiſture. But) 
theſe, and others of the like fort, the Cauſe 


| MN! being known, are eaſily remedied. And 
6 = though not attending to, or being unac-i 
6 55 quainted with the Sate of the Body in theſe 


| 3 Caſes, may render this Method 
uf! els uſeful, it is no leſs true on that Ac 
[41 count. 
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= VI. The bad Effects of Opium given too 
don to ſtop the Operation of Emeticks ; 
by Mr. JohN STEDMAN Otrgeon at 
Kinrols. 


OTWITHSTANDING all the Caution 
that can be uled, emertick Medicines 


- 7 will ſometimes do more than is intended 


they ſhould, either by vomiting more fre- 
quently, or by purging. In ſuch Caſes the 
Patients become alarmed, frighted and im- 
patient; and thoſe who have preſcribed for 


them, either to humour their Patients, or 
perhaps too anxious about the Conſequen- 


ces, have Recourſe immediately to Opium, 


to ſtop any further Effects of the Medicine. 


I know there is no ſuch powerful and good 
& Medicine as Opium, when properly given, 


co ſtop vomiting or purging : But I cannot 


forbear to caution young Practiſers, not to 
be too haſty to give Opium in the Caſe 
mentioned, till the Emetick (and I may ſa 
the ſame of Purgatives) has wrought itſelf 
well out of the Body; for J have ſeen ſeve- 
ral bad Conſequences from its being uſed 
too ſoon, of which the following Caſe is a 
remarkable Example. 
A Gentleman, aged forty ninc, being 
C2 trou ; 


' 
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troubled with a Cough, was preſcribed 5 i 
Grains of Emetick Tartar by his Phylici- 
an: The Patient obliged his Apothecary 
to give him 6; which after yomiting him 
ſix or ſeven Times, began to purge him 
with Gripes. The Gentleman turned impa- Þ 
tient; and, without Advice, took 20 Gutts 
of Laudauum in a Glaſs of White Wine ; 
Opium having been a familiar Medicine for 
{ome Time, to remove a Watchfulneſs he 
was ſubject to. In half an Hour after ta- 
king the Laudanum he was free of the 
Gripes and purging; but in half an Hour 
more became ſhort breathed, with Sweat. 
ing about the Heart; then I was firſt ſent 
for in a Hurry, but before any thing could 
be got done for his Relief, he died. 
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VII. Pulvis Stypticus recommended parti. 
cularly in uterine Hemorrhagies ; by 
Dr. ALEXANDER THOMSON PH ei- 
an at Montrole. 


CRIBoNIUs LaRGus, the Roman Em- 
pyrick, made Uſe of ſimple Alum in the 
Eyacuations of the Sex excceding their due 
Bounds ; and I have been told by Ladies 


Hel. 


that it has very good Effects. 
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5 = MHelvetins improved on this, by adding 
Cl- Sanguis Draconis, whether as a Larva, 
ry to make it his own; or to prevent the Un- 
im caſineſs of the Stomach, which he might 
im ſuſpect the Alum might give, I can't deter- 


pa- mine: Bur Dr. Pitcairn, whoſe Memory 
tts WWmuſt continue as long as Phy lick is known, 
e; vas the firſt who introduced the Uſe of it 
tor Whato this Country; at leaſt, it was he who 
he firſt deſired me to make Experience of it in 
ta- 


Cale which had reſiſted a great many o- 
the ther Medicines. Its Reputation kept up 
dur many Vears, under the Name of Pulvis 
Mielvetii, as an Aſtringent, eſpecially in 
Huterine Hæmorrhagies; and I ſee it inſert- 
uld ed in the Pharmacop ia of your College of 
hyſicians, by the Name of Pulvis Sty- 
Pticus; though in ſome different Proporti- 
Won, and different Manner of preparing, 
From what I have commonly uled. The 

ti. Miſpenſary Powder being prepared of a 
by &ouble Quantity of Alum to one of the 
um, and made into a Powder, without 
Wcing put near to the Fire; whereas what I 
Wave uſed was equal Parts of both, the A- 

am- um being firſt melted in a Crucible, and 
the rhe Powder of the Sanguis Draconis added 
duc o it, and then powdered together in a 
dies Mortar; poſſibly the Difference of their 
flfects may notwithſtanding be very little. 
Iel. C4 The 
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The Uſe of both I think is now much 
laid aſide, which I cannor but regrete; ſince 
I never found any Medicine (and I have 
tried ſeveral) ſo much to be depended on in 
all the uterzne Hæmorrhagies; whether to 
correct the too frequent Return of the 
Menſes, or their too great Abundance; to 
ſtop the Flooding which Women with Child 
are ſo ſubject to, or to moderate the Flow 
of too plentiful Lochia. I have tried it in 
ſo many Caſes with Succeſs, that it would 
be altogether tedious to give you their Hi- 
WWW 

The Quantity I give of the Pauly. Hel. 
vetii is more or lets according to the Exi- 
gencies of the Patient: In yiolent Blood- 
ings I give half aDrachmevery half Hour, 
and ſeldom or neyer mils to ſtop it before 
three Drachms or half an Ounce is taken. 

The Succeſs of this Medicine in theſe 


bloody Evacuations has encouraged me to 


preſcribe it alſo in the Fluor Albus, that 
obſtinate pernicious Diſeaſe of the Sex, in 
e [ have been ſurpriſed at its good Ef. 
fects. | e 
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Z VIII. Violent Effects of a Mercurial Suf- 
S fumigation; by Mr. James HILL Sur- 
geon in Dumfries. 


Tall gigantick Woman, ſixty three 
Years of Age, complained to me of 
a Hoarſeneſs and fore Throat which ſhe 
had laboured under ſome Months, owing, 
as ſhe ſaid, to a Cold; but having obſerved 
ſome ſcabby Cruſts on her Arms and Fore- 
head, I ſuſpected her Diſeaſe to be venereal ; 
and at Jaft was informed it was a Lues of 
four Years ſtanding. Her other Symptoms 
& were a weak low Pulle intermitting every 
third or fourth Stroke; which ſhe was ſen- 
ſible of, by a painful flutrering at her 
# Heart, as ſhe called it. She had ſo many 
Excreſcences of every fort about the Pu- 
denda, the could neither fit nor walk with- 
out Pain. The Cephalalgia and other no- 
cturnal Pains were ſo violent, that frequent- 
ly ſhe ſlept none all Night. By the long 
Continuance of her Diſeaſe, and the Blood- 
ings and rough Medicines ſne had under- 
gone, ſhe was reduced almoſt to a Skeleton. 
Her Cafe appeared deſperate ; hut the 
Woman beg d io moyingly for Relief, 25 
| T. 
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Dr. Turner recommends his Method of 
Cinnabarimn Fumigations in the very worſt 
Circumſtances ſo much, that I reſolved to 
make Trial of their Effects. 
On Monaay Iſt April 1734, at Nine a- 
clock of the Forenoon, I burnt half a Drachm 
of factitious Cinnabar under her Noſe and 
Mouth; which ſhe bore very well, ſucking 
in the Fumes greedily, with little Cough. 
I left her wrapped up ſweating and ſpitting. 
At Twelve ſhe had ſpit half a Pound, was 
coughing a lirtle, and the Room ſmelled 
pretty ſtrong of a riſing Salivation. Her 
Pulſe was quicker and fuller, but very ir- 
regular and intermitting. She would not 
acknowledge herſelf to be ſick, but ſaid her 
Throat was eaſier. I ordered her to keep 
warm. At Three after Noon the Room 
imelled as ſtrong as any I ever felt, when 
the Patient was {pitting three or four Pounds 
a-day, She had had three Stools, was ve- 
ry ſick, and complained of exceſſive Gripes. 
Her Pulſe was quick, low, quivering and 
intermitting. I gave her 10 Drops of Lau- 
danum in a Glaſs of a Cordial aſtringent Ju- 
lep, put her into Bed with her Clothes on, 
and wrapped her up for ſweating. At Nine 
in the Evening ſhe was in a very profuſe 
Sweat; her Pulſe going at a high Career, 
full, ſtrong, and intermitting only one 
Stroke 
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Stroke of twenty one or twenty two. She 
told me the was altogether free of Sickneſs, 
without any fluttering at her Heart. I left 
other 10 Cutts of Laudanum in a Hauſtus, 
to be given if the * ſhould return; 
which they did after Midnight, ſhe having 
then expoſed herſelf to Cold, by undreſſing 
to go naked to bed. She had three Stools 
before the Laudanum had Effect, but grew 
caly again as ſoon as the Sweating returned. 
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In this Condition ſhe continued all Txe/- 
day, the Gripes, Sicknels and intermitting 
Pulſe returning every ten or twelve Hours, 
and the profule Sweat ſucceeding after ta- 
king the Opiat Draught. 5 
On Weaneſday Morning the Opiat was 
emitted, and ſhe had twenty Stools with 
the Sickneſs, Gripes and Intermiſiion of the 
| Pulſe, by which ſhe was much weakned. I 
ag ain ordered the Opiat, in a Glaſs of warm 
| Claret, in the Afternoon; which brought 
back the Sweat, and removed the other 
Symptoms; and I gave her ſome Ung. Ci- 
trinuum to anoint the Sores with. 

She paſſed Thurſday the ſame way as 
Tueſday, the fetid ſalivating Smell ſtill con- 
tinuing. | 

Friday Morning at Seven a-clock ſhe 
took a purging Potion, which did not ope- 
rate at Nine, ſhe lying and ſweating. At 
Eleven 
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Eleven I ſent a Stimulus, to be taken if her 


Potion had then no Effect; ſhe concealed 8 \ 


her having had three Stools, and ſwallow- | 
ed the Stimulus By which ſhe was purged 


lo ſeverely, that at Six in the Evening ſhe 3 


ſeem'd almoſt like one about to expire, but 


was ſoon relieved by her ordinary Ano-  : 


dyne, and lay perfectly eaſy all Night in a 
Sweat, By this Time her Throat was al- 


moſt quite well, and all her other Sores Z 


were intirely healed. #3 
Saturday Morning ſhe had the Gripes, 
Sickneſs, and irregular Pulſe ; notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſhe walked that Day fix or 
ſeven Miles, and rode one or two home, in 
wet cold Weather. = 


On Wedneſday 1 was told ſhe was no | 


worſe, the Purging ſtill continuing till the 
middle of May. Her Throat appearing a 
little tender, I gave her a Solution of Ca/o- 
mel in Ag. Rofar. to gargle with, deſiring I 
her to ſwallow none of it. This however 
purged her a little. Afterwards ſhe took 
Dr. Plummer's Pills with the Sulphur au- 
rat. Antimon. and Calomel, and drank the 
Decoction of the Woods, With thele ſhe 
{weated plentifully in the warm Weather, 
but became free of all her former Com- 
plaints, riding about to Markets. When 
the cold Seaſon came on, the Purging) ſuc- 
ceeded 
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© .-cded the Sweating now and then, till it 
© went quite off in February 1735, when her 
© Legs began to (well; of which ſhe was re- 
lieved by two Doſes of Purgatives. But the 
| $wellings returning again, and ſhe being 
neglected, they increaſed; ſhe waſted, and 
mat laſt died toward the End of April. 
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. IX. The Effects of a very ſmall Quantity 
/ Arſenick; by Dr. AlEXANDER TIIOM- 
SoN Phyſician at Montroſe. 


Y 

I A Lady finding ſome Ar/enick, which 

I ſhe knew not, among other Things 
for the Uſe of the Family, put a little of it 
into her Mouth, as People ordinarily do 
when they would diſcover Things by their 
Taſte. Soon after, ihe came to know what 
it was; bur being, as ſhe thought, certain 
that ſhe had ſwallowed none of it, would 
ule no Precaution, and felt no Change on 
herſelf for twelve Hours. Then ſhe be- 
came ſuddenly vertiginous; and being car- 
| ried to bed, her Body was all over conyul- 
led, ſo as by her Motions the Bed and 
Chamber were ſhaken. I ſaw her four 
Hours after this Attack in this Condition; 
it was too late to give her a Vomit, > 

| i 
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did ſhe complain of any Diſorder in her Sto- 
mach or other Bowels. I gave her as much 


ed an Injection of O/. Olivarum; whereby 
hard Faces of the Shape and Figure of! 
Sheeps Dung, and as deep- green a Colour 
as Cappers, were brought away. I repeat. 
ed the Injections till the Clyſter came a- 
way as it was injected, without any of Þ 


theſe Fæces. 5 

The Conyulfions and Frights in her 
Sleep, procured by Liquid. Laudanum 7 
ven in Emulſions, ſtill continued; and ſhe 
awaked often with ſuch Startings, that had 
not one in the Bed held her firmly, ſne would 
have been thrown out of it. In this Condi- 
tion ſhe remained a whole Day and Night. 

The Day following, her Body, but elpe- 
cially her Head, Face and Neck, were all 
covered oyer with red Spots like Meaſles, 
with exceſſive Glowings and the Aurium 
Tinnitus, Her other Symptoms however 
began to abare. 

To adyance the Eruption, and thereby 
to carry off the internal Diſeaſe, I gave 
diaſtordium and volatile Medicines, where- 
by ſhe recovered of all the Symptoms from 
the Poiſon in five or ſix Days, but remain- 
ed deprived of a fine Conſtitution ſeveral 


Years after. , 
X. H 1 
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Ol. Amygd. d. as ſhe could bear, and order- | 
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X. Hiſtories of Gangrenes cured by the 
1 Peruyian Bark; by ſeveral Hands. 


= _— the good Effects of Medicines 
J are aſcertained by a ſufficient Num- 
ber of well vouched Hiſtories, Phyſicians 
and Surgeons muſt be cautious in giving, 
far more in depending on ſuch as are re- 
. E commended only by Report, or People 
whom they have no Reaſon to confide 
in: We believe therefore it may be of Uſe 
to the Publick to collect here rhe Hiſtories 
of the Service of the Peruvian Bark in 
8 Gangrenes from different Cauſes, which we 
haye been favoured with from our Correl- 
| pondents. We have taken the Liberty to 
abridge them, without, we hope, ſuppreſ- 
ſing any thing that is material. 
| Firft Cale communicated to us by Mr. 
John Paiſley Surgeon in Glaſgow, was a 
Diary kept by Mr. John Hamilton, Stu- 
dent in Phyfick and Surgery, of his Fa- 
n 


ther's Diſeaſe, reviſed and approved by the 


ordinary Phyſician, Dr. George Thomſon 
- Þ Phyſician in Glaſgow. 


l Archibald Hamilton of Weſtburn, Eſq; 
aged ſeventy ſix, who had enjoyed uncom- 
| mon 


till the Pain increaſing with an ouzing of 
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mon good Health all his Life, having beer Þþ 
fearce ever ſick or out of Order; till he was 
ſeized with an Hemiplegia two or three] 
Years ago, of which he recovered ſo well, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Dr. Thomſon, that he 
walked abroad with the Help of a Staff 
toth April 1735, complained of a Pain in 
the Toe next to the little one of the right 
Foot; but neglected it two or three Days, 


* 
* 
A 


a 


— <1 


Ichor from a ſmall black Spot; and his Ancle < 
ſwelling, ſome Tincture of Myrrh and A. 
Hoes was applied to it. | 8 

On the 14th, the Swelling had gone a 
good way up his Leg, and the Spot was 
very black and dry. Antiſeptick Fomenta-WWp 
tions and the Tincture were uſed. Not- i 
withſtanding which, and a Mixture of $uc-| 
cus Cicutæ and Sp. Sal. Ammon. with the Mt 
Tincture, all the Symptoms increaſed next He 
Day. The Doctor prelcribed a Draught of 
the Decoct. amar. in which half a Drachm ! 
of the Cortex Peruvianus was boiled, to 
be taken every Morning. 

The Day following, v. 17th, the Bone 
of the Toe appcared bare, the Fleſh round 
it mortified, and black Spots were ſeen up- 
on the Ancle and Calf of the Leg. | V 

18th, The Toe was cut off at the ſecondÞ 
Joint; Digeſtive was applied, and the Ley 

| Was 
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vas cmbrocated with Sp. Anthos, Sal Am- 
moniac, and Camphor. All the Medicines 
being continued, there was no great Change 
for three Days. 777 
on the 21ſt, the black Spots looked pa- 
ler, bur the Toes were all livid. | 
&Z 22d, His Pulſe intermitted, and he was 
very uncaty. 


— 
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23d, The Toes very black.  , _ 
= 24th, The Sore very fetid. The black 
Spots in the Leg began to diſappear. 
Agsßth, The Spots of a pale red Colour. 
Agreat Pain in the Sole. 
No great Change on the 26th and 27th. 
28th, The litrte Toe was cut off. Ap- 
pypcarance of Suppuration, with violent Pain 
in the Sole of the Foot. | 
S 29th, The Patient flept none, was very 
ſeveriſh, and raved with wild Looks. An 
emollient Pultice applied to the Sole. 
© 30th, Still ates The Swelling of the 
Leg almoſt entirely gone. No Spots on it, 
iſt May, Bloody ſanious Matter let out 
by an Inciſion in the Sole, where the Ten- 
dons were bared and very tender. 
2d and 3d, As 888 


. * 


p. 4th, The two remaining leſſer Toes ha- 

ving mortified, were alſo taken off. The 
een, 
eg 5th, The upper Part and Sole of his Foo 
3 | 


t 
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ill coloured. His Appetite now for the firſt 
Time failed him. AJ 
6th and 7th, Little Change. $ 
8th, Fifteen Grains more Cortex added 
to each Draught. bY; 
gth, The Swelling in the Leg much di- 
miniſhed. — 
roth, The Ulcers in the Foot larger. 
IIth, As on the 10th. x 
12th, Towards Night he had frequent 


Faintings, an intermitting Pulſe, great Op- 


preſſion and Sickneſs with Strugglings. 
Took Sp. Lavend. compt. and Salin. aro- 
„ ö 8 . 
13th, Much relieved, but ſtill confuſed 
with wild Looks. 5 

14th, He was calm and chearful, with a 
regular Pulle. 

15th, Theſwelling of the Leg being now 
gone, the ſpirituous Embrocation was laid! 
aſide. 4 
16th, The Ulcer was cleaner. Half a 
Drachm more Bark was added to each 
Draught. | 

From this to the 26th of June, his Cure 
ſeem'd to go on ſucceſsfully, with his Drel- 
ſings and Decoction. 

26th June, The Foot began to {well with 

cat Pain. 85 

27th, The Swelling increaſed up theLeg: 

an 
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and the great Toe, which had been hither- 
to of a blewiſh Colour, became nearer to a 
black Colour. The Decoction was conti- 
nued, and the ſpirituous Embrocation was 
again uled. | | 
g The Swelling, with black Spots about 
the Ancle, increaſed up to his Knee before 
the 7th of July, when the Ulcer in his 
” Foot was black. Inſtead of the Decoct. 
amar. he was now ordered to take half a 
2 Drachm of the Bark in ſubſtance, Morning 
= and Evening. 
= 8th July, Black Spots appeared above as 
well as below the Knee, one of them was 
two Inches in Diameter. 

9th, The Swelling of his Foot leſs. 

roth, His right Teſticle alſo ſwelled. 

= Little Change till the 15th, only the 
fſwelling of the Teſticle abated. 

EZ 15th, He would ſit up. The Leg ſwel- 
led greatly. 3 

16th, Many ſmall, livid, or pale red Spots 
above the Knee. | | 

Till the zoth the Appearances all better; 
the Swelling diminiſhing; the Spots going 
oft; the Ulcer digeſting. 

20th, He had got little Sleep, had great 
| Pain; his Pulſe was oppreſſed, and he very 
faintiſh: he rook ſome cordial Drops, with- 
out any Relief. The Doſe of his Bark was 

2 2 in- 
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increaſed to two Scruples, Morning and 
Evening. 

Next Day the Leg looked worſe, but 
much better the two following Days. 

24th, In the Night before, he had a great 
Sweat in the Thigh and Leg, and the Swel- F 
ling was fallen two Inches. | 2 

The Cure went well on with the Cortex. 
without any new Symptom, till Auguſt 
Ioth, when a ſmall Tumor was obſer ved 
near the Heel; the Matter from which dil- 7 


charging at the Ulcer in the Sole of the BY 


Foot: it was afterwards cured by Comprel- 
ſion. The 1welling of the Leg appearing 
now to be only oedematous, was bandaged 
up to the Knee. | 15 
In the Beginning of OFZober, when the 
Sores iccm'd to be near cured, he omitted 
the Bars; but a Bliſter as big as a Hen's 
Egg, rifing on the great Toe of the leit 
Foot; and, two Days after, ſuch another ap- 
3 on the great Toe of the right Foot. 
1e returned again to the Ule of the Bark: | 
The Skin, which they covered, is freſh and 
clean. The other Ulcers are now near 
healed; and we refolve to continue the 
Bark ſome time after the Cure, to prevent 
more Returns. 
It is to be remarked, that during all the 
Time of the Cure, except when the Patient 
| | was | 
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Was ſick and oppreſſed, he would not be 
= confined to any Regimen in Diet, but in- 
= dulged himſelf even in a plentiful Uſe of 
Salr Mears and ſtrong Malt Liquors, 


Of. II. Mr. William Wood Surgeon in 
Edinburgh informs us, that a young Wo- 


: man, who was brought very low both in 
* Fleſh and Strength, by what was judged an 


Atrophia, from Obſtructions in the Meſen- 
tery, had her Feet greatly ſwelled in the 
oedematous way, as all the depending Parts 
of her Body, even in a lying Poſture, alſo 
were; which ſhewed the vi vitæ to be ve- 
ry weak, and the {mall Remains of her 
Blood to be in a very watery State. The 
Skin on the ſuperior Part of the right Foot 
having become black, with all the other 
Symptoms of Mortification ; Dr. Francis 
P7iagle who had attended her in her for- 
mer Dileale, and Mr. Monro who was cal- 
led upon this gangrenous Appearance, a- 
greed with Mr. Wood in Opinion, that the 
mortified Foot {ſhould be well fomented 
with an antiſeptick Decoction, that all the 
Gangrene ſhould be ſcarified, and Bæſilicon 
with Oil of Turpentine applied in the Inci- 
ſions, and a Cataplaſm of Fheriac pur over 
all; and that ſhe ſhould immediately ven 
to take a $cruple of the Powder of the Pe- 
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ruvian Bark four times a-day. Three Days 
after, the mortified Parts began to ſeparate 
from the Sound. In two Days more, ihe 
neglected her Doſes of the Bark; very loon MY 
after which, there was no more Appearance 
of any further Separation; and upon taking 
her Medicine, the Separation went on as 
formerly. Her former Diſeaſe killed her in 
few Weeks, without any further Progreſs, 
or new Attack of the Gangrene. ' 


Of. III. Dr. Thomas Fim ſon Profefior 
of Medicine in the Univerſity of St. Au- 
arew's, lent us the following Obſer vation. 

John Daw, about fifty Years of Age, 
Servant to a Miller here, after being em- 
ployed all Day in ſupplying Corn to the 
Mill in a Sieve, felt an Uneafinels near the 
Inſertion of the Tendon of the Flexor of 
the laſt Joint of the Fore-finger, where the 
Edge of the Sieve, in which he had carried | 
the Grain, reſted. The Joint being allo a 
little ſwelled, he was adviſed by his Neigh- 
bours to apply ſome ///bite Lilly Root to 
make it ſuppurate. After applying this cight 
Days, meeting me in the Street, he ſhewed 
me his Hand; the whole Finger and Part 
of the Metacarp were now ſwelled, and 
there was a ſmall Opening at the ſecond and 
third Joints of the Finger, out of which a 
ſerous 
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ſerous dark-coloured Matter iſſued. I deſi- 
red him to apply a warm Pultice of boiled 
Oat-meal, to let Blood, to take a Mercu- 
rial Bolus at Night; and ſome Jallap, for 
a Purgative, next Day. | 
ThreeDays after, the 2oth March 1736, 

I was ſent for to viſit him. Ever ſince the 
Purgative, which had operated mildly, he 
had been feyeriſh, and his Hand was much 
worſe; the two Under-joints of the Finger 
being quite mortified, there was a large 
gangrenous Bliſter both on the back and 
tore-part of the Metacarp next to that Fin- 
ger. A very conſiderable florid ery/epelous 
Swelling, which pitted, when preſſed, ex- 
rended itſelf as far up as his Elbow; and 
there was a Tenſion and Fulneſs on his Arm 
and in the Arm-pit, I ordered the gangren'd 
Parts to be fomented with Spirit of Turpen- 
tine, and gave him half a Drachm of the 
Pulv. Cortic. Peruv. every fourth Hour. 
Next Morning the ial had 
made no further Progreſs, and in the Even- 
ing the Swelling and florid red Colour ex- 
rended no higher than his Wriſt ; and even 
below that the Appearances were better, 
the Parts being more ſenſible, and the Sup- 
puration beginning round the middle Joint 
of the Fore-finger, I continued his Medi- 
cine, and on the 24th there was a compleat 
9D 4 Sepa- 
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Separation of the mortified Parts, rhe bli. 


. tered Skin caſt off, and there was an Ulcer 


penetrating from one Side to the other of 
the Articulation of the firſt Bone of the 
Fore-finger with the Metacarpal, from 
which a Liquor in Colour like to the Deco- 
Ction of the Bark was evacuated. 

The two mortificd Joints were cut off; 
I continued the Uſe of the Bark eight Days 
longer, but diminiſhed the Number of Do- 
les. The Stump was gradually covered 
with Fleſh; and atter a Tendon was caſt out 
of the Ulcer in the Mezacarp, all the Sorc 
ſpeedily cicatriz ect. 


Os/. IV. Dr. Simon has alſo favoured us 
with another Example of the good Effects 
of the Bark, in a Caſe which he cannot de- 
termine to have been a Gangrene, becauſe 
he did not ſec the Patient. 

Mr. Morton an Apothecary in Coventry 
wrote to him, that he, Mr. Morton, had 
laboured more than a Year under a {ore 
Throat, occaſioned by a Spot at the Root 
of his Tongue no bigger than a Sixpence; 
which had been judged unanimouſly: to be 
cancrous, and for which he had undergone 
a Variety of Cures, preſcribed by the beſt 


Phy ficians. His Deſcription made Dr. Sim- 
_ ſon ſuſpect it rather of the Nature of a Gan- 


grene; 
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grene; and as he had had Experience 
EZ chat the Bark would do no Harm in Can- 
cers, he deſired him to try that Medicine. 
After taking it ſome time, Mr. Morton 
PZ writes the Doctor, That ſince uſing it he 
had ſpit up a great deal of dead Filth from 
the Sore which was filled up, though {till 
it was painful and hard about the Edges. 


0. V. Mr. Gib/on Town's Profeſſor of 
= Midwifery and Surgcon of Edinburgh, fa- 
voured us with a remarkable Inſtance of the 
good Effects of the Cortex in Gangrenes. 


Il hite-horſe Tard near Drurny-Laue, Lou— 
don, aged forty, of a grois ſcorbutick Ha- 
bit, in mounting a vicious Horſe on the 
4th of June 1735, was thrown on the Pin 
of a Cart; by which a large penetrating 
Wound was made in rhe under Part of the 
umbilic Region, and lomew hat towards the 
right Side, through which the Omentum 
did fall down four or five Inches, with its 
lower Edge laceratcd. There was allo a 
ſimple Fracture of the Fibula of his left 
Leg. | 
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and finding the Colour of the Omentum 
changed, by being expoſed ſome time to 
the Air, I extracted a little more of it ſoft- 


ly, 


Mr. Alexander Bayne Merchant in 


attended him with two other Surgeons, 


half an Inch of the Tying, allowing after- ! 
wards the Extremities of the Ligature to. 
hang out of the Wound, till it ſhould fall!“ 

off by the Suppuration. I thought the 0. 
ment um drawn together with the LigatureÞ 
would fayour the Diſcharge of Blood or 
Matter, as well as the Tents which Au-! 
thors enjoin in ſuch Caſes, without the t 
Pain or Inflammation which thele cauſe, 
The external Wound was dreſſed with 
Pledgits dipt in a warm Digeſtive, and ſup. 
ported with Compreſſes and Bandage, oP 
tight as to prevent the Prolapſus of any of 
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ly, and made the uſual Ligature upon the 
found Part, and then cut it oft to within Kt; 


the other Viſcera. The Fracture of the 


Fibula was eaſily reduced, and dreſſed in} 


the ordinary way. He was plentifully 


blooded, and an emollient Clyſter was in- 


jected. 

Dr. John Jamieſon was called to our Al: 
ſiſtance, and attended him afterwards all 
the Time of the Cure. i 

The two following Days no extraordi- 
nary Symptom appearing, he was dreſſed 
as formerly. | 


On the 7th of June the Digeſtion wa 


begun. 


On the 8th there was a reaſonable Dill 


charge of laudable well digeſted Ps. 4 
4 Bu 
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But on the gth in the Morning we were 
informed he had had a reſtleſs Night, ha- 
| tying drank much, yet making no particu- 
lar Complaint : Though his Tongue was 
( lays it was not parched, nor had he any 
conſiderable Heat or Degree of Fever on 
him now, or ever after. The Dreſſings, 
when taken away, were dry, and ſome 
more than two Inches round the Wound 
the Parts were livid and inſenſible. The 
1 were immediately ſcarified, and 
ſtup'd with a proper heating Fomentation. 
Plcdgits dipt in warm Oil of Turpentine 
were applied to the Scarifications, and a 
Pultice of Therzac, moiſtned with Spirit of 
Wine, was laid over all, and half a Drachm 
of the Pulvis Cortic. Peruvian. was or— 
dered to be given every fourth Hour, drink- 
ing a ſmall Glaſs of old ſtrong Claret after 
Tit. 
In the Evening, the Mortification had 
made no further Progreſs, and we obſerved 
a kind of Dew on the Dreſſngs, which were 
renewed as before; and the Cortex was re- 
gularly given through the Night, which he 
paſſed with more Eaic than he had done the 
preceding one. 
Next Day there was a plentiful Diſcharge 
from the Wound of excellent Matter, and 


an Ichor from the Scarincations. Eh 
BY The 
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The Bark was continued till the 14th, a 
when not only the Diſcharge at the Wound 


continued good, but the Inciſions yielded! 
laudable Pxs; and all our Fears were over.! 


On the 15th, the Fracture was dreſſed, 
and appeared in a good Way. 


On the 16th he complained of a ſenſe of 


Cold in the Foot of the fractur'd Leg; 
which alarming us, we undid the Dreſſings, 
and found the Skin livid and cold as Ice, 


with gangrenous Veſiculæ here and there, 


which immediately were cut, and ſtupped 


with a warm ſtimulating Fotus. The! 


Wound in the Belly, which was dreſſed a 


the lame Time, diſcharged only a imall 


Quantity of a fetid bloody 1chor, the Co- 


lour of the Skin round it being much paler , 


than uſual ; wherefore we without Delay! 
had again Recourle to the Bark, which an- 
ſwered our ExpeCtation ſo well, that at next 
Dreſſing we had well concocted Matter 


from the Wound, and the Foot had reco-M., 
yered its natural Heat and Colour next 
Morning. We determined therefore to con- 

O 


tinue the Ule of this excellent and neceſſa- 
ry Medicine for a conſiderable Time: And 
indeed we had Occaſion oftner than once 


to obſerve how much we ſtood indebted to 


it in this Cure; for if at any Time of the 
firſt three Weeks, the Diſtance of Time be: 
| tween 
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tween taking each Doſe exceeded eight 
Hours, we were lure to find the Matter in 
leis Quantity, and of a much worſe Qua- 
Ility. 
Dur Patient was cured in five Weeks, 

and was deſired to wear a poſting Belt, with 
proper Compreſſes upon the Place where 
the Wound had been for ſome time, till the 
Cicatrix was ſufficiently hardned, that up- 
on any violent Motion a Hernia might be 
prevented. 

F 


i O8. VI. Mr. James Calder junior, Sur- 
geon in Glaſgow, writes us, That a Boy 
" of twelve Years of Age, of a good Conſti- 

tution, having by jumping violently ſtrain- 
ed the Articulation of the Foot, it ſwelled 
conſiderably 3 and a Prentice having ap- 
plied a tight Bandage to it, before next 
Night, when Mr. Calder firſt ſaw it, the 
Inflammation was greatly increaſed, and 
black Spots appeared upon the Surface of 
the Skin. The Boy's Pulſe was high and 
quick. He was blooded, and had Clyſters . 


78 given him; the Part was well fomented, 
* Pultices and ſpirituous Medicines were ap- 
plied. and it was at laſt ſcarified. After a 
Variety of the common Medicines had been 
* uled eight Days to no purpoſe, the gangre- 


nous Spots ſpreading and turning deeper, 
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Mr. Calder gave his Patient a Scruple 0 f 


the Puty. Cortic. Peruvian. four times a 
day; and in fix Days after his firſt begin 


ning to take this Medicine, the putrid Part 


ſeparated and caſt off, and the Cure went of t. 


afterwards as that of a common mild Ulcei 


uſes to do. 


Ob/. VII. Mr. Monro Profeſſor of Ana 
tomy informs us from the Records of thei 
Infirmary here, That on the 13th Day off 
March 1735, Robert Biggins, a middle 
aged labouring Man, was received as a Pai 
tient there. By a Fall he had broke both 


the Bones of the Leg, three Inches aboy: 
the Articulation of the Foot, There was 


large Wound on the anterior Part of rh: 


Fracture, and a violent Inflammation and 
Tenſion on the whole Leg, with a Morti 
fication begun near the Wound. In which 


Situation it would not allow of the Extcu 
ſion neceffary for a Reduction. 

For the firſt four Days he was treated it 
the common Method for Gangrenes, by to 
menting the whole Member, Scarification 
and warm ſpirituous Applications to the 


gangren'd Parts; and emollient Pultices of 


ver all, with Bleeding and low Diet. Thi 
Tenſion yielded a little ro theſe, but the 
Gangrene adyanced. 
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on the 17th he was ordered to take thrice 
J. day the Bulk of a Nutmeg of an Electua- 
Ky, compoled of the Powder of Cortex Pe- 
Wo 1912nus and Syrup. Cariophyll. and to con- 
tinue the former Applications. 

{ 18th, There was a remarkable Change 
for the better; but on the 19th the Fomen- 


4 


tation being neglected, the Pain became 
more violent, and the Appearances worle. 
The Bark and Fomentation being again 
Aiſcd, the Appearances were all good; and 
the bad Symptoms decreaſing daily, the 
Fracture was reduced on the 24th, and the 


Cure went afterwards on in the common 
Pray. 


Ob. VIII. Mr. John Douglas Surgeon 
in Edinburgh informs us, That Bor 
eons, a labouring Man at Lintoun, about 
twenty Vears of Age, having fractured his 

\rm by a Fall from a Cart, had it bandaged 
up by ſome of his Neighbours, without re- 
ducing the Fracture. Thirteen Days after, 
Mr. Douglas's Advice was firſt asked, when 
a large Swelling and conſiderable Mortifi- 
ation were brought on the Part; his Pulſe 
being felt at the Wriſt of that Arm in a na- 
ural State, and there being little Tumor in 
he Hand, he adviſed the gangren'd Part to 
be {carified, and to give the Patient half a 
Drachm 
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Teguments on the back Part of the Arm, 


ficulty in ſtitching the Artery, the corrupt. 
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Drachm of the Powder of the Bart every 
three or four Hours. Ten Days after, when 


ps. wi 


he was again called to him, the ſwelling off . 


the Arm was fallen, and a great Share of 
the ſphacelated Parts were ſeparated; he 
then attempted the Reduction of the Bone, 
which he could not accomplith till he fawed 
off a little of the lower Piece of the fra-W 
ctur'd Bone, when he obſerved all the Parts Me 
which the Bones hid before were mortified, 
except the Artery and a {mall Share of the 


He therefore performed the Amputation 
cloſe by the Head of the Os Humeri, be- 
yond which the Mortification extended a; 
conſiderable way; fo that he had great Dif. 


ed Fleſh always yielding as he paſſed his 
Needle. He was obliged to apply Banda- 
ges, and therefore could not icarify, nor 
uſe the common Medicines in ſuch Cales, 
but was obliged to truſt entirely to the 
Bark, which he ordered to be given as for- 
merly. In a few Days a good Suppuration 
came on, and the Patient cured cafily, and 
is now in good Health. 


We have heard of ſeveral more Caſes of 
Gangrenes, both from internal and exter- 
nal Cauſes, where the Bark was given, eve- 


ry 


— 
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ry one of which was ſucceſsful ; but we 

= think theſe, with the Hiſtories publiſhed in 
Art. V. and VI. of our Third Volume, ate 
ſufficient ro convince the moſt incredulous 
how valuable a Diſcovery has been made by 
Mr. Ruſþworth, who was the firſt who 
employed the Peruvian Bark in Gan- 
ereues. See p. 383 of Vol. II. 
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XI. The Deſcription and Uſes of the In- 
teſtinum Duodenum; by ALEX. Moxro 
Profeſſor of Anatomy iu the Univerſity 
of Edinburgh; and F. R. S. 


who R 


[ANaroulsrs having generally copied 
: Veſalins's (a) Deſcription and Picture 
Jof the Inteſtiuum Duodenum, which ap- 
cared to me very faulty, I cauſed Mr. 
Cooper to draw that Inteſtine in its natural 
Pituation ſeveral Years ago: Since that 
Time I have read two Authors, Santorini 
%) and inflow (c), who have deſcribed 
this Gut more accurately than Veſalius; 
put neither of them having given any Fi- 
pure of the Parts, OY Deſcription dif- 


e- (a) De corp. hum. fabric. lib. 5. cap · 4+ . 
(b) Obſerv. Anat. cap. 9. 8 7. 


) (e) Expoſition Anat. traite du bas ventre, 5 105, &c. 


fering 
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fering conſiderably from theirs, as will ap. 
_ upon comparing them ; I relolyed to 
end you this Paper, that the exact Situati- 
on of this Inteſtine might be more general- 
ly known, by which many Phænomena in 
the animal Oeconomy and Diſeaſes may be 
underſtood and explained. 
From the Pylorus, which is raiſed upwards 
and backwards from the Stomach, the Duo. 
denum deſcends obliquely to the right Side, 
with the anterior Lamella of the Omentum 
fixed to its inferior Part; and the /ztz/e O. 
mentum, proceeding from the oppoſite Part, 
to connect it to the Liver. After this, the 
Duodenum is involved for about an Inch and 
a half, in a Doubling of the Omentum, and 
then enters into the Duplicature of the Meſo- 
colon, where it can't be ſeen without diſſect. 
ing away that fatty Membrane. It deſcends 
in this cellular Sheath, till it is almoſt con- 
tiguous to the great d ac of the Colon, which 
properly is the human Cæcum. In this De- 
ſcent the Colon lies before it; the bilary 
Duct, hepatic Artery and Nerve, vena por. 
tarum, and emulgent Veſſels are behind it: 
The Liver, Gall-Bladder and right Kid- 
ney are on its right Side, and the Pancreas 
is on the left. This Gut makes ſeveral 
Turns in this Progreſs ; for it is raiſed into 
a Convexity forwards, where it 2 
5 orc 
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b fore the Veſſels of the Liver. Immediate- 
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ly after, it bends backwards, and to the 
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right Side, till it approaches the right Kid- 
& ney, and then turns forward, and a little 
to the left in its Courle towards the great 
Sac of the Colon. The Duodenum then 
makes a conſiderable Curve to the left Side, 


. 


where it is involved in a cellular Subſtance, 


ty of the langer Pancreas and the little 
Pancreas are lodged; the ſuperior meſen- 


8 tric Artery and Vein coming through the 
Notch between the larger and leſſer Pan- 
8 creas hang looſe before the Gut here; and 
the Duckus communis Cholidochus, after 
| paſſing behind rhe Gur a little higher, u- 
| nites commonly with the pancreatic Duct, 


very little above the loweſt Part of the 
Curve, and after paſſing obliquely through 


| the Coats of the Gur, the two Ducts open 


by one common Orifice in the poſterior 

Parr of the Duodeuum. After the Curve 

juſt now deſcribed, the Duodenum is in- 

volved in the Root of the Meſentery, and 

mounts obliquely * it towards Us 
2 
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left Side, with the Vena Cava behind it; 


and after a Courle of about four Inches 
there, riles forwards, to acquire a proper 
Meſentery, or to commence Feßunum, the 
Membranes of the Root of the Meſeutery 
{ſeeming to make a Ring at which the Gut 
comes out, though they are really conti. 
nued on the Inteſtine, and form its exter- 
nal membranous Coat. 

That the Duodenum may be all expoſed 
to View, without changing its natural Si— 
tuation in a Body lying ſupine, it is necel- 
ſary to cut through the grear Arch of the 
Colon below the Bottom of the Stomach, 
and after turning the cut Extremity of the 
left Side over on the left ſhort Ribs, to take 
hold of the other Extremity of the Colon; 
and having ſeparated it with a Pair of Sciſ- 
ſars from the Stomach and Liver, taking a- 
way with it as much of the Omentum and 
Meſocoton as obſtruct the View of the Duo- 
denum and Pancreas, to lay it likewiſe on 
the right Loin. When the Colon is remo- 
ved, obſerve where the Roots of the Me- 
ſentery and Meſocolou cover the Duode- 
num ſo much as to prevent your ſeeing its 
Courſe; at ſuch Places cut theſe Membranes 
with a very ſharp Scalpel, directing the In- 
ciſions according to the Length of the Gut. 
and then cautiouſly ſeparate the Membranes 

to 
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to each Side, till all the Inteſtine is in View. 


A, 
— 


Laſtly, draw the {mall Guts gently down, 
| raiſe the Liver, and ſuſpend the Fundus of 
the Stomach as much as is neceſſary to al- 

low a full View of the whole Courle of the 

Duodenum. 

Thole who have ever diſſected the hu- 
; man Body muſt be ſenſible how difficult it 
is to lay the Duodenum of an Adult all in 
| View, without diſturbing its Situation, and 
the Task of keeping all the Parts in the 
ſame fit Poſture till a Painter delineates 
them, is ſtill much greater: Therefore, 
though the preceding Deſcription is taken 
from the adult Body, I chooſed to lay the 

Body of a Fetus. which I had preſerved 

ſeveral Vears in acidulated Spirit of Wine, 

before Mr. Cooper, to draw the Picture 
from, and afterwards I compared this Pi- 

i WW ture with ſeveral adult Bodies, to make 

ſure of there being no eſſential Difference. 


1 — 


e 122 1 


n 

ly In Tab. I. Fig. 1. are repreſented; 
AA The Liver, larger proportionally than 
. in the Adult, and raiſed ſo that its con- 
1 cave Side is in View. 

B The umbilical Vein entring the Liver. 
* This Vein is commonly deſcribed and 


„painted as paſſing to the Vena Portarum, 
without ſending off any Branches: But in 
8 E 3 all 
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all the human Fœtuſes, or young Children 
which I have diſſected, after their Veſſels 
were injected, I always {aw the umbilical 
Vein giving off Veſſels to the Liver, in its 
Paſſage through it towards the Vena Por. 
tarum. 


C The Gall- Bladder full of Bile, of 2 
more pyriform Shape than it is for or- 
dinary in an Adult. | 

D The Ctomach diſtended with Air. 

E The Remains of the Omentum, 

FF The Extremities of the divided Arch 

of the Colon laid to each Side. 

G The Pylorns where the Duodenum be- 

gins, and the little Omentum connect; 

it to the Liver. From this to H it is 
covered by the Omentum. Between 

H and I this Gut is lodged in the cel. 

lular Subſtance of the Meſocoton,thence 

to Kit is covered by the common Root 
of the Meſocolon and Meſentery. It 

runs involved in the Meſentery to I. 

where there is an Appearance of 1 
Ring; but inſtead of being turned 
down afterwards, as here reprelented, 
becauſe of the Guts being drawn ſo 
much down, to have a full View o 
the Duodenum, this Gut makes the 
. Curyature delineated in Fig. 2. 
e 
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M The large Pancreas with its Duct, 
Which is more hid by the Stomach in 
an Adult. | | | 
The little Pancreas with its Duct. 
The Meleraic Artery and Vein cut as 
they pals in the Niche between the 
larger and leſſer Pancreas. 

The Ductus communis Cholidochus ap- 
pearing on the left Side of the Gut, 
where it is about to join the Pancreat ic. 

Q The right Kidney. 

R The ſmall Guts. 


© Z 


From the Deſcription of the Duodenum 
it muſt appear, 1. That ſince it is involved 
in the cellular fatty Subſtance of the Omen- 
tum, Me ſocolon and Meſentery, without ha- 
ving the firm external Membrane braced 


upon it as the other Guts have; it muſt 
therefore more eaſily yield to any diſtend- 


ing Force: And having the whole Subſtan- 
ces thrown into the Stomach with the Bile, 
and pancreatic Juice poured into it, it muſt 
receive more than any other Inteſtine; and 
then whatever enters it, muſt go out with 
lome Difficulty, becaule irs Extremity, 
next to the Jejunum, is fix'd in a Courle al- 
moſt perpendicular upwards. So that upon 
the whole. it is no Wonder that this Inte- 
ſtine is frequently found of ſo much larger 

E 4 Dia- 
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Diameter than the other Guts. as to be cal. 


led Ventriculus Succenturiatus by ſevera 


Authors. WT 

2. The aſcending Courſe of the Extremi- 
ty of this Gur, and the Influx of the Bile 
and pancreatic Liquor into the moſt de- 
pending Parr.of ir, where the Food mull 
make the longeſt Stop, are wiſely contri- 
ved, both for.the more caty Influx of theſe 
Liquors, and for a ſufficient Quantity of 
them being mixed with the Food, to per- 
form well the neceſſary Offices for which 
they are deſigned in Digeſtion. 

3. A pendulous Inteſtine here would, in 
our erect Poſture, have drawn the Stomach 
out of its due Situation, and might have 
twiſted or overſtretched the bilary and 
pancreatic Ducts, ſo as to have ſtopped the 
Coꝑrſe of the Liquors in them; and there- 
fore it is fo firmly tied down in its whole 


Courſe, that it cannot change its Situation. 


The Duodenum of Brutes is likewile pla- 
ced in ſuch a manner as to anſwer the ſame 
uletul Purpoles, though in many of them 
this Gut would appear to one who does not 
conſider the different Poſtures and way of 
Life of Animals, to be ſituated in an oppo- 
ſite manner to the human Body. To ſhew 


how general this Contrivance is, I ſhall 


curſorily mention a few Examples. 
Apes, 
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Apes, whoſe Poſture is for moſt part e- 
rect, or near ſo, have theſe Parts diſpoſed 
in near the ſame Way that Man has. 

In Dogs, Cats, Cows, Sheep, and moſt 
other Quadrupedes whole Poſture is hori- 
zontal, the Tylorus and Beginning of the 
Duodenum are firmly connected to-the Li- 
yer; after which a conſiderable Piece of 
Gut, with a Meſentery, hangs pendulous, 
and then the Gut is faſtned to the Loins and 
Backbone: therefore the pendulqus Part 
muſt be loweſt in them. The bilary Duct 
opens into the Duodenum where it is tied 
to the Liver. The Paucreas is long and 
lodged in the Meſentery along the pendu- 
lous Gut, and its Duct is near the Middle 
of that Gland. | | 

Hens, Ducks, Geeſe, and other Fowls, 
whoſe Poſture of Body is neither erect nor 
horizontal, but oblique, have the Begin- 
ning of the firſt {mall Gut well ſecured to 
the Liver, from which the Gut runs near 
to the Podex, and returns again to near the 
lame Place where it began at, to be again 
tied to the Liver, all between theſe two 
Connections being pendulous. The Pan- 
creas is fixed between theſe pendulous Parts, 
and its Ducts open into the Part of the Gut 
where it had returned hack to the Liver. as 
the bilary Ducts allo do, but with a Dire- 

| ction 
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ction oppoſite to the Courſe of the Alimem 
in the Gut. After the Entry of theſe Ducts 
the Inteſtine runs a good Way along thei 
concave Part of the Liver towards the 
membranous Diaphragm, being fixed to the 
Liver and to the Air- membrane which lines 
the Abdomen. At length the Gut makes: 
Curve to the right Side, and takes itz 
Courſe toward the Podex. 

In Cod, Haddocks, and ſuch Fiſh, the 
Cæcula, which are eſteemed analogous to 
the Pancreas of other Animals, ſurround 
the firſt Gut, ſoon after it comes from the 
Stomach, and then the Inteſtine is faſtned 
ro the Liver, where the bilary Ducts open 
into it. 

deſignedly here leave the Reader to fol. 
low out the ſame Contrivances in this com. 
22 Anatomy as were mentioned in the 

uman. 

If then we conſider what Quantities of 
different Subſtances enter the Duodenum; 
ſome of which have rough hard Parts, to 
rub violently on its Sides; others haye 
ſharp ſaline Particles, to prick and corrode; 
others are irritating rancid Oils; others 
in their Digeſtion, generate great Quanti- 
ties of diſtending Air ; others, by their 
Moiſture and watry Nature, are apt to re. 
lax the Fibres ; others harden theſe Fibres 

| doo 
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oo much: If, I ſay, we conſider this, we 
need not be ſurpriſed that this Gut, the Du- 
Jodenum, ſhould be more ſubject to Maladies 
than any of the reſt; eſpecially that it has 
not ſuch a firm Covering of an external 
Membrane, to aſſiſt it to reſiſt the Forces 
overſtretching its Fibres, as the others Guts 
haye. And if the Gut itſelf ſuffers, how 
ſoon muſt it diſturb many other Functions 
of the animal Oeconomy, by the Preſſure 
it may make, when overſtretched, upon ſo 
many large Veſſels, Nerves, and other Or- 
gans, to which it is inſeparably contiguous, 
or by communicating its Afflictions to thoſe 
Parts which ſympathize with it, by means 
of the common Origin of their Nerves, or 
by ſtopping the Influx of theſe two abſo- 
lutely neceſſary Liquors, the bile and pan- 
creatick Juice. 

Any tolerable Account of Diſeaſes, from 
ſuch Cauſes as I have juſt now mentioned, 
would lead me far beyond the Bounds of 
any Eſſay you could admit of; and there- 
fore I ſhall do no more than with Santori- 
1: (a) recommend to Practiſers, to have 
luch in their View, when they treat Pati- 
ents who labour under Diſeaſes of the Epi- 
gaſtric or Hypocondriac Regions, that they 

| may 
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ction oppoſite to the Courſe of the Aliment IÞ 
in the Gut. After the Entry of theſe Dudts, 
the Inteſtine runs a good Way along the 
' concaye Part of the Liver towards the 
membranous Diaphragm, being fixed to the 
Liver and to the Air-membrane which lines 
the Abdomen. At length the Gut makes a 
Curve to the right Side, and takes its 


Courſe toward the Podex. 

In Cod, Haddocks, and ſuch Fiſh, the 
Cæcula, which are eſteemed analogous to 
the Pancreas of other Animals, ſurround 
the firſt Gut, ſoon after it comes from the 
Stomach, and then the Inteſtine is faſtned 
ro the Liver, where the bilary Ducts open 
into it. | 

I deſignedly here leave the Reader to fol. 
low out the ſame Contrivances in this com. 
3 Anatomy as were mentioned in the 

uman. 

If then we conſider what Quantities of 
different Subſtances enter the Duodenum; 
ſome of which have rough hard Parts, to 
rub violently on its Sides ; others have 
ſharp ſaline Particles, to prick and corrode; 
others are irritating rancid Oils; others, 
in their Digeſtion, generate great Quant! 
ties of diſtending Air ; others, by their 
Moiſture and watry Nature, are apt to re- 
lax the Fibres; others harden theſe Fibres 
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too much: If, I ſay, we conſider this, we 
need not be ſurpriſed that this Gut, the Du- 
odenum, ſhould be more ſubje& to Maladies 
than any of the reſt ; eſpecially that it has 
not ſuch a firm Covering of an external 
Membrane, to aſſiſt it to reſiſt the Forces 
ovyerſtretching irs Fibres, as the others Guts 
have. And if the Gut itſelf ſuffers, how 


ſoon muſt it diſturb many other Functions 
of the animal Oeconomy, by the Preſſure 
it may make, when overſtretched, upon ſo 
many large Veſſels, Nerves, and other Or- 
gans, to which it is inſeparably contiguous, 
or by communicating its Afflictions to thoſe 
Parts which ſympathize with it, by means 
of the common Origin of their Nerves, or 
by ſtopping the Influx of theſe two abſo- 
lutely neceſſary Liquors, the bile and pan- 

creatick Juice. | 
Any tolerable Account of Diſeafes, from 
ſuch Cauſes as I have juſt now mentioned, 
would lead me far beyond the Bounds of 
any Eſſay you could admit of ; and there- 
fore I ſhall do no more than with Santzori- 
1 (a) recommend to Practiſers, to have 
luch in their View, when they treat Pati- 
ents who labour under Diſeaſes of the Epi- 
gaſtric or Hypoconarzac Regions, that they 
may 
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Hin 


may not confound ſuch which have theif 
Seat in this Gut with others which require"! 
very different Treatment. This is the mor . 
neceſſary, becauſe Authors generally take N l 
little or no notice of the Duodenum as the 
Seat or Cauſe of any particular Diteaſe, 8s 
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XII, M:/cellaneous Remarks on the Inte. 
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THE preceding Account of the Du W* 
L denum has called to my Remembrance 
{ome Remarks that are commonly neglet-W* 
ed, which I think may be made on the o- 
ther Chylopozetic Viſtera. If you are offi" 
Opinion they deſerve a Place in your Colle. 
ction, you may tack them to the Deſoripti. 
on of the Duodenum. 
The Inteſtines are generally deſcribed a 
being covered all over with an externa 
membranous Coat, which is ſaid to be de. 
ri ved from the Peritonæum. But it ought 
to be remarked, that a conſiderable Part of 
the Circumference of the human Inteſtines 
is not covered with ſuch a Membrane: For 
the Meſentery being formed by the Peri. 
tonæum produced on each Side, and on 
— cc 
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F | inga conſiderable Quantity of cellular Sub- 
ince, in which much Fat is frequently 
ntained, together with the numerous 
$$/41dnule YVage, the large meſeraic Arte- 
es and Veins, and the Nerves and Lacte- 
Ws, and the fatty cellular Subſtance being 
Hick, till after the Membrane of each Side 
continued ſome Way upon the Gut, all 
e Space there between the Membranes, 
& hich is always more than the Diſtance be- 
veen the Inſertion of the Arteries that riſe 
In each Side of the Gut, that is, a fourth at 
aſt of the Circumference of the Gut muſt 
Nuve no ſuch firm membranous Coat cover- 
egit; and therefore will more eaſily yield 
any ſtretching Force, which may be of 
oe, in allowing the Guts to be more en- 
of arged than otherwiſe they could be, with- 
Nat overſtretching their Veſſels. 
ti. 1t is in this Space between the Inſertion 
df the Blood-veſlels that the /ongitudinal 
ibres of the Guts can be ſeen molt diſtinct- 
and caſily ; becauſe the cellular Subſtance 
d ſeparated with little Trouble, or collapſes 
o much, as not to hinder the View of the 
auſcular Fibres under it: Whereas, in the 
Part of the Inteſtine oppoſite to the Meſen- 
cry, the external membranous Coat, whoſe 
ibres are very like to thoſe carnous ones, 
aheres ſo firmly to them, that it . 
ſily 
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ſily be diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated from they, hi 


I need ſcarce obſerye, that the circulaf bin 
Fibres of the Guts are often ſo interlaced MW": 
that one can ſcarce trace the ſame muſcy.ſ 
lar Fibre round the whole Gur, 

It is now generally enough known, tha 
all the Subſtance between the interior Side 
of the circular muſcular Fibres of the Gur 
and the villous Coat, which uſed to be di. 
vided into the vaſcular, nervous and glan. 
dular Coats, can, by blowing into a Piece? 
of Gur whole interior Side is turned out 
be raiſed into a tunica cellularis, with nu. 
merous Veſſels running every where thro 
it, without any Fat in it, where however 
it would appear there is ſome Secretion per- 
formed; for by injecting Water into the 
Arteries theſe Cells are filled with it; and 
frequently, after making Injections of grol- 
ſer coloured Liquors, I tee a Secretion per: 
formed, by the Cells being here and there 
diſtended with the white injected Subſtance, 
While the colouring Powder does not pals 
with it, but is left behind. When this {c- 
creted Liquor hardens, it forms a Number 
of {mall round or oblong Tubercles, which 
I have ſeen ſeveral willing to imagine were 
Peyer's Glands filled with the Injection; 

and this Ruyſeh (a) ſeemed n q 

. think. 


(a) Epiſtol. 11. reſponſ. & ſparſim. 
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think. I can't yet bring my ſelf to that O- 
Winion, becauſe Water diffuſes itſelf ſo e- 
Kually every where, and the Injections 
Which harden do frequently the ſame for a 
large Space; at leaſt, theſe make it evident, 
that if Peyer's Glands are ſometimes inject- 
d, there are allo Veſſels which convey Li- 
Huors into this iaternal cellular Membrane, 
kyhich may lead us into a more reaſonable 
Account of the very great Diſcharges of Mu- 
cus after an Excoriation of the Guts, and of 
the large extended hard Tubercles that are 
frequently ſeen within their muſcular Coats, 
and of ſeveral other Phænomena of Diſeaſes, 
than otherwile we could give. 

In preparing a Piece of Gut in the Man- 
ner mentioned for demonſtrating its inter- 
nal cellular Coat, we have a better View 
of the Tunica Villoſa in its membranous 
Form, than any Way elſe; and when the 
Cellulæ are fully diſtended with Air, we 
ſee the villous Coat loſes the downy, papil- 
lous and mamillary Appearance which it 
has when the Gut lies floating in Water, 
which is the beſt Way of demonſtrating its 
common villous Structure. | 

Upon obſerving this villous Membrane 
when it is ſtretched, remarking how thin 
and flexible the Cut icula becomes upon the 
Lips, with the Continuation of the ſame 

Mem- 
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Membrane in the Mouth, Tongue, Farce; 
O ſophagus, Stomach, and inteſtinal Canal, 
and upon comparing the Properties which 
the moſt external common Covering of th 
Body has, with thoſe of this villous Mem. 
| brane, we muſt be convinced they are very 
much of the iame kind, if not the fame con. N 
tinued Subſtance. I do not know that all 
the Properties of the Cuticle have been con. 
ſidered by the Authors who deſcribe it, fu 
leſs, that a Compariſon has been made be-. 
tween it' and any of the internal Mem-; 
branes, bo ſhew their analogous Uſes and 
Adyantages, therefore beg to be allowed to 
conſider them a little in this Way. . 
The Cuticula is notourly per vious to Li 
quors going out of the Body, and to others 
coming into it, fo is the vz//ous Coat of the 
Inteſtines, and both of them have othe ri 
Paſſages through them, whereby they al 
low certain Subſtances to penetrate to thei 
Nerves which they cover. Thus a Num: 
neſs-is: brought on the Skin, by immerſing 
any part of the Body in ſeveral ſorts of Li- 
quors, and Pain is raiſed by Subſtances 
which do not deſtroy the Cuticle; thus 
ſapid Objects affect our Tongue, and the 
different Senſations ariſe which we | fre- 
quently feel from the Contents of the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines. | 9 
8 The 
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he external Epidermis, by being 6xpo- 
ed to a Variety of different Forces 4&iti 
upon it, is of very different Thickneſs and 
Firmneſs in ſeveral Parts; but it is natuiral- 
y formed ſo flexible, as to allow 4 ſufflei- 
ent Impreſſion of tangible Objects on the 
Nerves below it. The internal Membrane 
of the Guts is leſs expoſed to a Variety of 
Juch Cauſes, and therefore is more uniform; 
Put can be changed in the ſame Manner by 
like Cauſes: And hence frequently we find 
the interior Sur face of the Stomach and Guts 
N pf a callous Hardneſs, and almoſt inſenſible; 
While for ordinary it is very ſenſible, and 
i o flexible, that by being connected to ſuch 
looſe cellular Subftance as already deſcri- 
ped, it hangs floating, and aſſumes any 
Phape the contractile Fibres of theſe Cells 
give it, whether of large Rugæ called 
Wives, or of ſmaller Papillæ of different 
orms. 
Thin watery ſaline Liquors waſh away 
ne Cuticula; Thick mucaginous Subſtan- 
es protect it againſt them, and the bad Ef- 
fects of Friction: Therefore, where-ever 
he Cuticula is expoſed to fuch Injuries, irs 
Defence is likewiſe provided. Thus the 
He-lids are defended againſt the Tears, 
d their mutual Colliſion, by the ſebaceous 
atter ſeparated in their Glands 5 the 
BS - Nipples, 
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Nipples, Arm-pits, Glaus, Urethra, Peri. þ i 
ueum, Oc. are all protected in the ſame 
Way. When their Defence is wanting, wel © 
ſee the troubleſome Conſequences, Excori. | [ 
ation, Pain, Inflammation, Sc. The u.: 
ternal Membrane of the Guts being more N b 
expoſed to the Action of watery Liquor 
has a much more plentiful Supply of the 0 
protecting Liquors, and is always in a ſound \ 
State lined over with Mucus. Wheneveſf s 
therefore this Mucus is carried off to 
quickly, as in Diarrhææ and Dy/enterze “ 
or is not ſecerned in ſufficient Quantity, ſc 
in Inflammations, or other Obſtructiors on 
the inteſtinal Veſſels, we may caſily judo © 
what the Conſequences muſt be, and are le de 
to ſupply by Art what Nature then is depri ſt 
ved of. | Pt 
A certain moderate Degree of Friction © 
makes little or no Change upon the Cut ici ll 
la, Nature eaſily ſupply ing what is carrie 
off. When it is greater, but gradual, an 
not fo violent, as to deſtroy its Texture, off | 
ro ſeparate it from the Parts it is connec 
to, the Effect is not a little ſurpriſing ; thi V 
Cuticula becomes thicker, {tronger an la 
' firmer, as we ec every Day in the Soles th 
the Feet, and in the Hands of labouri Pr 
People. When ſudden violent Friction 8 


applied to the Cut icula, either it is rubbe 
imp 
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imperceptibly off, or it is ſeparated from 
the Skin, this daily Experience alſo ſhews 
every one. The villous Coat of the Inte- 
ſtines is not expoſed to ſuch Accidents as 
the external Surface of the Body, and is 
better defended by the Slime from the bad 
Effects of rubbing Forces, while the Abra- 
ſion or Separation of this VzZ/ous Coat may 
well paſs ſo unobſer ved, that one cannot 
give Examples to prove Circumſtances in it 
analogous to thoſe mentioned in the Cuti- 
cula; the moſt ſurpriſing and leaſt to be ac- 
counted for Phænomenon, to wit, the thick- 
ning and hardning of the Cuticula by Fri- 
ction, may however be alſo ſeen in the In- 
teſtines, when any hard concreted Sub- 
ſtance is lodged a conſiderable Time in any 
particular Part of the Guts; for then the in- 
[ternal Surface of the Inteſtines becomes 
there thick and hard. 

The Epidermis ſeems to ſerve for con- 
tracting the Extremities of the cutaneous 
Veſſels, probably by forming their Extre- 
mities; for whenever it is ſeparated, theſe 
Veſſels throw out their Liquors in much 
larger Quantities than ordinary. I know 
the Writers on this Subject generally ex- 
preſs themſelves in ſuch Words, as would 
perſwade their Readers they thought rhe 
cutaneous Liquors were all thrown out of 

F 2 their 


their Veſſels between the Skin and Cutie 


the villous Coat, in the End of Conſumpti 


the Body. In Abſceſſes the Pus 
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la, and thence gradually eſcaped through 
the Interſtices of the cuticular Scales. Bu r 
if this was the Caſe, there would perpetudſ 
Bliſters be raiſed in the depending Parts off 
the Body, if not all over the Surface of iti 
and the Liquor in Bliſters would eſcapes 
through thele Interſtices; which it doe 
not. The ſame Effuſion of Liquors is made 
into the Inteſtines, upon the Separation o 


ons, and in other Diſeaſes, where the 
Tongue and Throat ſhew the excoriatedſ 
State of the alimentary Canal. 2 
When any Part of the Cuticula is ſepara p 
ted from the Skin, but ſtill is continued: 
with the adherent Scar fin, it become 
thicker; elpecially if ſoaked with Liquors 
Thus the Cuticle of Bliſters, and what ic 
parates from the Edges of Wounds and U 
cers, is frequently very thick. The ſam 
thing happens in the alimentary Tube, al 
is evident in Aprhe : And this ObſeryatiÞ 
on only can account for the tubular thick 
Subſtances frequently voided at the Anu 
which have been taken for Pieces of thy 
Guts, becauſe of their Shape and FirmnelsMb 
The Epidermis is the moſt incorruptibleW 
and leaſt ſubject to Eroſion of any part of 
has littk 

othet 


If 
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other Effect upon it, than to ſeparate it 
trom the Skin, and to tear it by its Weight, 
put not to diſſolve it. In Gangrenes and 
Vphaceli it remains uncorrupted, after all 
hat it covers is converted into a putrid 
Maſh; nay, it can allow the common La- 
Pis Sepricus to penctrate through it, and 
Neſtroy the Parts below, without ſuffering 
Solution of Union in its own Subſtance. 
Poſſibly this may be owing to its having no 


| Rt O 
de proper Veſſels or Liquors. Whatever the 
e Rcaſon of it is, it is certain the tfunica vil- 


Voſa of the Inteſtines enjoys the fame Pro- 
perties, which arc of the utmoſt Advantage 
Wn both, conſidering how many Subſtances 
Wot different Natures are applied to them; 
Wome of which would certainly diſſolve 
hem, if they were capable of Diſſolution, 
nd would expoſe us to the Inconveniencies 
got Pain, Inflammation, Effuſion of Liquors, 
S Becauſe theſe Membranes of which I haye 
Wrrcared, though indiſſolvable, are however 
1 Wcparable from the Parts they cover, the 
{Conſequences of which Separation are ſo 
bad. therefore they are the moſt eaſily and 
quickly regenerated of any Organs in the 
Body that are not of the ſame Structure. 

hoever calls to Remembrance the ana- 
logous Structure and Ules of the moſt inter- 
£3 - | nal 
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nal Coat of all the hollow Viſcera, of the ſ 
Arteries, Veins, Sc. will ſee that I point n 
at concluding all of them of the {fame Na. 

ture with thoſe I have now inſiſted on. it 


I never ſaw the Appendix Vermiformis t 
of any of the human F ceruſes which I have 
diſſected diſtended with Meconium; and 
therefore cannot allow it to ſerve as a Re. 
ſervoir of the Feces during Geſtation, 
which ſeveral Authors have imagined ; but 
mult join with thoſe who aſſign it the Uk| 
of furniſhing Muc us, to lubricate the inter- 
nal Surface of the Great Sac of the Colon, 
and to moiſten the Fzces in it, that they 
may more eaſily be puſhed forward out of 
this part of the Gut where there is the 
greateſt Difficulty in their Progreſs, and 
where, by ſtagnating too long, they may 
bring on troubleſome Symptoms; witnelsi 
the Diſeaſe called Placenta Inteſtinalis in 
Women with Child, which I have ſeen more 
than once in Hazard of being miſtaken for 
{ome other Diſeaſe, that required a very op- 
poſite Method of Cure to what ought to 
have been uſed. The numerous mucous 
Lacunæ obſervable in the human Appen. 
dix, and the like Structure in the Cæca of 
Brutes, are Proof enough of the Append: 
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ſerving the Uſe mentioned, both in the hu- 1 
man Feetus and Adults. | 

It will be faid, that the Appendix being 
ſo much proportionally larger in the Fœtus 
than the Adult, ſeems to indicate ſome o- 
cher Uſe it is alſo of to the Foetus. But this 
proportional leſſer Size of this little Gut in 
an Adult will appear to depend upon the 
Preſſure it ſuffers, and being emptied ſo fre- 
\ © quently of its Contents; whereas in a Fœ- 
tus there is no Reſpiration to ſqueeze it, 
e and the Meconium in the Sac of the Colon 
prevents its being emptied ; ſo that the Li- 
quor ſeparated by its Glands being collect- 
ed there, ſoftens and relaxes its Fibres, and 


— -—  — yu ... 


<> 
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| diſtends it. 


d The Neglect of conſidering what the dif- 
yp ferent Forces are, which act upon the ſeve- 
ral Organs of the Body, while in a Fœtus- 
a ftate, and after Birth, has in my Opinion 
contributed to many Diſputes, which might 
M8 caſily have been put an End to, by ac- 
„counting for the Phænomena, which were 
othe Subject of them, in this way of Rea- 
ſoning. I ſhall mention one remarkable Dif- 
ference in the Circulation of the Blood, and 
of {ome few Conſequences from it. 

* Though the Heart and Arteries of Ani- 
mals are able, by their Action, to keep up 
Hs F 4 a 
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a Circulation in the larger Veſlels, ya, 
without Aſſiſtance from ſome other Powers, 
they cannot propell the Liquors with Ve. 
ocity enough, aud in ſufficient Quantity, 
through the ſmall Veſſels. Theſe afliſting 
Powers, atter Birth, arc the alternate Prel- 
lure of Reſpiration, and the Actions of the 
Muicles. We can obſerve at any Time 
how much the Circulation is quickned, by 
8 theſe; and on the contrary, 


ow much all the ſecerning Organs are in. 


farcted and ſtretched by their almoſt ſtagna. 
ting Fluids, wheneyer one of them, mulcular 
Motion, to wit, is little exerciſed. Thus 
Creatures turn fat when they have not Ex- 
erciſe. Hence a Recruit of all the neceſla- 
ry Liquors in Time of Sleep. Hence the 
{ſtrong flow Pulſe of ſleeping People. Hence 
the Deſire of continuing Sleep. after a Per- 
{on has flept beyond his ordinary Time. 
Hence the imall Waſte of ſuch Creatures 
that continue long in a dormant Condition, 
without any Supply of Food. Hence a 
dry parched Mouth in the Morning, which 
is ſoon relieved by chewing. Hence a Stift- 
neſs and Lazineſs after abſtaining from Ex- 
erciſe too long. And a great many other 


the leaſt Reflection. 
Since then the Heart and Arteries of Fœ- 
| | tules 
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Phenomena, which will occur to any upon Wt 
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tuſes have little or no Aſũſtance from an 
alternate Preſſure, in propelling their Li- 
quors, their ſecerning Organs, (where of 
all the Parts of the Body, there is the great- 
ſeſt Complication of Veſſels, divided into 
che ſmalleſt Ramifications, with the leaſt 
Firmneſs, and conſequently Reſiſtance, in 
their Solids) muſt all be infarcted and di- 
ſtended, and therefore of a larger proporti- 
onal Size than in the Adult, as we lee their 
Brains, Liver, Pancreas, Kidneys, Breaſts, 
þ Sc. are. So that the Thymus and Glandu- 
e Renales, about which fo much Enquiry 
has been made, have ſo far nothing bur what 
is common to other glandular Parts. 
It probably will be alledged that the Thy- 
ung and Glandulæ Renales loſe more of 
their proportional Size in the Adult than 
the other Organs named. Admitting this 
generally received Fact, though upon com- 
Iparing them with the Brain, and {ome o- 
chers, I doubt it ought not to be admitted 
as commonly ſtated. Admitting, I ſay. 
this Fact, it will not bring us under any Ne. 
ceſſity of being obliged to ſearch out ſome 
particular Ule they ſerve in the Fœtus: For 
a View of their Circumſtances, as to Situa- 
tion and Preſſure, will account for all the 
Differences obſervable in them. To under- 
„ ſtand this aright, it may not be amiſs pre- 
Ty viouſly 
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vionſly to conſider one or two Cauſes that 
may influence the Growth of animal Or-. 
gans. | ö 
x. then, It will not I believe be denied 
that the Growth of the Parts of the Body 
will be greateſt where they are leaſt conf. 
ned, and leaſt expoſed to preſſing Forces 
The Brain is at firſt incloſed in Membranes, 
and is prodigiouſly large, in proportion to the 
other Members; as the Bones of the Skull be. 
come firm, its proportional Size diminiſhes; 
and after ey are fully joined, its propor- 
tional Increaſe is very little. The Teſticle, iſ 
on the contrary, are at firſt confined with-i 
in the Abdomen, and very ſmall ; after. 
wards, when they fall down into the look 
Bag, the Scrotum, they increaſe much 
faſter. 

2. The greater the Force is with which 
our Fluids are thrown into Parts, or the 
greater the Reſiſtance is, to the ſecerned, 
or to the returning Liquors, whether rhat 
Reſiſtance is owing to external Preſſure, 
Smalneſs, or unfayourable Situation of the 
Veſlels, or to the Viſcidity of the Fluid, 
ceteris paribus, the Bulk of a Part will be 
increaled. A Hand ſwells, upon preſſing 
the Veins of the Arm. A Tumor in the 
DUrethra, near the Caput Gallinaginis, oc 
caſions a Swelling of the Tefticles, - 

0 
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To apply theſe Principles to the Thymus 
. W Glaudulæ Renales, we need only call 
to our Remembrance the Situation of the 
Inc, in the double Mediaſtinum, between 
She Heart with its large Veſſels, and the 
i ternum, with the Lungs on each Side. 
ET he other lyes on the muſcular ws. age 
Jof the Diaphragm, covered before by the 
chylopoietic Organs. Neither of them 
haye any excretory Canal, except the lym- 
phatic Veſſels are eſteemed ſuch. The 
EVcins of both have a ſhort C6urle, and that 
of the Glaudulæ Renales is remarkably 
large. 
The greater Preſſure which the Thymus 
ſuffers after Birth, from the increaſed Acti- 
on of the Heart and of the Lungs, is alto- 
gether evident. The immediate Play of 
the Dzaphragm upon the other, ſhews as e- 
vidently that there are ſcarce any glandular 
Parts in the Body, the Change upon which, 
as to Preſſure, is greater after Birth, to 
what it was before, than in theſe two; and 


ſhould ſuffer in their Growth upon this Ac- 
count. But to this is to be added the Thin- 
nels of the Fluids ſent from them, and their 
ſhort Courſe in large Veſſels, which are al- 
moſt peculiar to them; by which their Veſ- 
ſels muſt be leſs diſtended, and conſequent- 


ly 


therefore, by our firſt Propoſition, they 


Wards, when they fall down into the look 


greater the Reſiſtance is, to the ſecerned iſ 
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viouſly to conſider one or two Cauſes tha 
may influence the Growth of animal Or. 
gans. N 
1. then, It will not I believe be denied 

that the Growth of the Parts of the Bod 
will be greateſt where they are leaſt conh. 
ned, and leaſt expoſed to preſſing Forces: 
The Brais is at firſt incloſed in Membranes, 
and is prodigiouſly large, in proportion to the 
other Members; as the Bones of the Skull be- 
come firm, its proportional Size diminiſhes; 
and after ney are fully joined, its propor: 
tional Increaſe is very little. The Teſticlen 
on the contrary, are at firſt confined with 
in the Abdomen, and very ſmall ; after 


Bag, the Scrotum, they increaſe much 
faſter. | i 

2. The greater the Force is with which 
our Fluids are thrown into Parts, or the 


or to the returning Liquors, whether tha 
Reſiſtance is owing to external Preſſuici 
Smalneſs, or unfayourable Situation of the 
Veſſels, or to the Viſcidity of the Fluid 
ceteris paribus, the Bulk of a Part will be 
increaſed. A Hand ſwells, upon preſſing 
the Veins of the Arm. A Tumor in the 
Vrethra, near the Caput Gallinaginis, oc 
caſions a Swelling of the Teſticles. 1 

0 
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To apply theſe Principles to the Thymus 
and Glandulz Renales, we need only call 
go our Remembrance the Situation of the 
pne, in the double Mediaſtinum, between 
the Heart with its large Veſſels, and the 
Wrernum, with the Lungs on each Side. 
The other lyes on the muſcular Appendix 
pf the Diaphragm, covered before by the 
hylopoietic Organs. Neither of them 
aye any excretory Canal, except the lym- 
Pphatic Veſſels are eſteemed ſuch. The 
Veins of both have a ſhort Courſe, and that 
pf the Glandule Renales is remarkably 
Barge, 
| The greater Preſſure which the Thymus 
Juffers after Birth, from the increaſed Acti- 
pn of the Heart and of the Lungs, is alto- 
Rether evident. The immediate Play of 


be Diaphragm upon the other, ſhews as e- 
ev idently that there are ſcarce any glandular 
parts in the Body, the Change upon which, 
at 


us to Preſſure, is greater after Birth, to 
vhat it was before, than in theſe two; and 


he | herefore, by our firſt Pr opoſit ion. they 
Would ſuffer in their Growth upon this Ac- 
be count. But to this is to be added the Thin- 


nels of the Fluids ſent from them, and their 
ſhort Courſe in large Veſſels, which are al- 
moſt peculiar to them; by which their Veſ- 
ſels muſt be leſs diſtended, and conſequent- 


ly 
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ly their Increaſe lefs, by Propoſition v Wh. 


Having endeavoured thus to account fu 
the leſſer proportional Size of theſe Organ. 
in the Adult, Iwould join in Opinion wit 
thoſe Gentlemen, who aſſign them the O 
fice of lymphatic Glands, both before au 
after Birth, ſerving to dilute the Chyle an 
thick Blood that is toon after to be return 
to the Heart. f 


Having thus exerciſed the common Pri 
vilege miſcellany Writers aſſume to then 
ſelves, of digreſſing at Pleaſure, I chuſe tif 
conclude with a Subject ſomething nearai 
to what I began with. f 

At the Part of the Meſocolon, which 
connects the ſigmoid Flexure of the Colon 
near the left Cavity of the Ilia, where i 
moſt adult Bodies there is an [nfundb:W 
form Cut de Sac, or Thimble-like Cavity, 
I could never obſerve in Children more tha 
one Part of the Meſoco/on laid over the o 
ther, becauſe of the great Flexure of the 
Gur at this Place; and therefore conclude 
the Cavity to be accidentally formed, by 
the growing together of the contiguous 
Parts of the Me/oco/on : And that it is a 
_ needleſs to aſſign Ules to it, as it would be, 
to ſhew how uſeful the Concretion of the 
Lungs and Pleura is, which ſeldom miſſe 
to be obſerved greater or leſs in adult Bodies 
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II. Ob/ervations concerning the Placen- 
ta, the two Cavities of the Uterus and 
Ruyſch's Muſcle in fundo uteri ; by 
Dr. THOMAS SIMSON, Chandos Pro- 
feſſor of Medicine at St. Andrew'r, in a 
Letter to Dr. John Pringle, Phyſician, 
aud Profeſſor of Ethicks in the Univer- 
F Edinburgh. 


1 


OU know I had come to ſuch a Reſo- 
lution in publiſhing a new Edition of 
ny Treatiſe of the Uterus, as to make pu- 
lick Advertiſement of it: But upon a ful- 
er Conſideration of that Part which rela- 
ed to the Practice, finding it deficient in 
everal material Points, which I have ſome 
opes of making more compleat from fur- 
her Obſervations; I perſwaded my ſelf ro 


defW'iclay the Publication for ſome time. But 
bat J might make ſome Atonement for my 
wPclay, reſolved to lay before the Society 


vith you for collecting Medical Eſſays, 
ome of the Improvements I had made in 
hehe Theorical or Anatomical Part, reckon- 


les ing that ſuch Things cannot be too ſoon pu- 
es bliſhed, 
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bliſhed, to give Opportunity to ſuch as hai 


a Variety of Subjects, to examine into vf p 
is alledged ; which is the more neceſſary oi, 

to my Doctrine, becauſe the Subjects thalf 
can be ſerviceable for this End are the wor 
of all to be had, and in a {mall Proportion 
to thole that in general are ſubſer vient i 
Anatomy : I was obliged, in what I hay 
advanced, to have Recourſe to the ſtanding 
Obſervations of Anatomiſts, many of whid 
had hitherto never been employed to loly: 
any Queſtions relating to the animal Oeco 
nomy ; and I hope the way that I have col 
lated them, and the Concluſions I han 
drawn from them, when conſidered cou 
junctly, ſhall ſhew the Uſefulneſs of inſiſ 
ing upon particular Obſeryations, in ord 
to the making out of Syſtems. Except wt 
take this way, all our Theories ſhall b 
mere Hypotheſes : But by full Collection 
of Obſeryations, we may come to ſolve thi 
moſt intricate Problems. 
The Example Lam to give you, is in find 
ing out the true Riſe of the Placenta, au 
the Deſign of dividing the Uterus into ty: 
Cavities, which we find the Antients di 
not ſo much as attend to; at leaſt Fall 
pius ſeems to have been the firſt who de 
ſigned them by different Names; and by 
doing, has given Occaſion to the later An: 
tomi 


: 2 
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miſts to make a great many particular 
Dblervations as to their Structure, and to 
e, if I miſtake it not, of their Uſe. It 
Jas the Variation that is obſervable in the 
We oſfition of the umbilical Cord that gave 
he firſt Riſe to my Scheme, upon which I 
uilt the moſt of my Theory upon this 
Head in my Syſtem : Bur ſince, a great 
nany other Arguments have ariſen to me 
om different Topicks, eſpecially from 
Comparative Anatomy, as you will find in 
e Sequel. 
It has been hitherto generally received, 
hat the Placenta is an original Part a- 
mongſt the Secundines. But to me, from 
ollating Oblervations, it ſeems to have no 
Place in the Ovarium, nor in the Uterus, 
ill once the Ovum becomes contiguous to 
he Fundus; at which Time every Part 
ontiguous becomes really Placenta, which 
is the whole of the Chorion, except that 
Imall Portion that lies contiguous to the 
Cervix So that, according to my Do- 
ctrine, at firſt the Placenta involves the 
whole Embryo, except ſo much as is conti- 
guous to the Paſlage from the Fundus to 
the Cervix, where ſometimes one Part and 
ſometimes another of the Ovum happens to 
fix; and conſequently ſometimes one Part 
and ſometimes another is Placenta, which 

33 is 
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wringled, and daubed over with a kind a 
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is vaſtly larger than the membranous pa 
at its firſt Appearance. Such a PhznomeM 
non as this could not have eſcaped the a: 
tention of the anatomical Inveſtigator, it hill 
had not been prejudiced with the Notion 
that the Placenta, at its firſt Appearance 
ſhould have ſomewhat of that Proportion 
to the other Parts of the Secundines which 
it has at the Birth. The celebrated Nayſe 
ſeems fo prejudiced with this Notion 
that he could not believe his own Eye 
that the Placenta was lo large at its fill 
Appearance, as he found in every Cale, ci 
cept one; and therefore forced himſelf int 
the Conceit, that what then appearcd a 
Placenta round the whole Embryo, wu 
nothing but a Coat of Blood coagulatet 
round it; though he is ſo juſt as to own, 
that this Blood was ſo involved with the 
Placenta that he could not ſeparate then 
without Violence to the Placenta (a). Di 
Harvey s Account of the Envelopments 
the Embryo was leſs diſguiſed, who tells us 
That their external Surface was all ove 


gelly or glutinous Subſtance, without any 
Appearance of the Afrer-Burden (b); tha 
is, of an After-Burden diftinguiſhe "y 

— 7 


(a) Obſerv. Decas 2. Obſerv. 10. Theſ. 6. num. 40. 
(%) De Generat. Diſſert. 69. 
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e other Integuments, as in the laſt 
Nonths. And indeed amongft moſt of our 
more curious Obſervators, we find a like 
F ndiſtinctnefs in their Account of the In- 
Nelopments at that Time, I ſhall in Zanot- 
es Words give an Inftance in a Hiſtory 
From Galeatins, as Zanottus has; iven it, 
Frhere he treats de fuſtituto & Academia 
Vononienſi: Diſſeci d muliere, quam ſecun- 
circiter graviditatis menſe febris op- 
Preſſerat, tternim cum ovatiis & tubis 
Eontinuo Galeatius extraxit, ſcir cupiens, 
huemadmodum hæc habereut. Uterus ſic 
rat. Placenta ejus fundo ſatis firmiter 
rdneffebatur, quamquam adhitc erat infor- 
is; mhil, quod fætum profiteretur, ap- 
aruit; tantum ſacculus fe prodidit car- 
ve cuidam maſſe, quam vix a Placenta 
liſtinguiſſes, adherens, apertumne dicant 
er long um am taceratum ? Id Galeatio a- 
iiſque cum eo idem contuentibus ſuſpicio- 
rem injectt, vel mulierem nihil perfectum 
oncepiſſe, vel fatum, ſi quem conceperat, 
ante ejus obitum ex illo clauſtro exceſſiſſe. 
The beſt Commentary to this Hiſtory ts 
Caſe I had Occaſion to examine, when 
decaſionally at Coventry, whete a Lady of 
ny Acquaintance mifcarried about the 
hird Month, with a grear Effuſion of the 
oc hi; which gave me Reaſon to fuſpect, 
G ther 


ny 
hat 


O1 


— 
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that the After- Burden was ſome time looſe WW 
in the Urerus before it was diſcharged: WW } 


The whole Conception was about the Big- W 
neſs of a Goole Egg, and uniform through N 
its external Surface, which had ſomewhat Wy 
the Appearance of a gelatinous Subſtance, Hf 


as Harvey obſerves: But (craping upon this, 
I found it much of the ſame fibrous thick i 
Texture as the After-Burden in the laſt 
Months, till I came as far as the Cho. 
ion, from whence I ſcraped the fibrous 
Part all round, ſo as to leave it a pure clean 
Membrane, ſuch as what Rayſeh menrions 
as the only Inſtance where he did not find 
the Placenta involved with Blood ; which 
I think gives juſt Ground to ſuſpect, that 
the fibrous Part bad been ſome how or o- 
ther torn off, which is not difficult to do 
in that render State, When I came to the 
membranous Part, I ſaw diſtinctly the fi- 
brous Part every where inſerted into it; nor 
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did I, through the whole Circumference, Nu 
find the leaſt Difference as to the manner tf 
the fibrous Part was attached to the Mem- Wt 
branous, ſo as to ſuſpect one Part for Pla- Ne 
centa more than another: Only at one t 
Part I found a ſmall Slit that led into the WC 
membranous Bag into which the Shoulders t 


of an apoſteme Lancet would haye had Dit- 


ficulty to have entred. When J rene 
the 


pf $5 
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the Bag fully, there was nothing in it of 
E Fztus or Humour; only to one Part I 
found hanging about an Inch of the umbili- 
cal Cord: But though I ſhewed this ro the 
Midwife and other By-ſtanders, and argued 
from it, that there had certainly been a 
Fetus there, but that it had been ſqueezed 
in the Time of Labour through the obſer- 
: yable Slir, I could not prevent its paſſin 
abroad that the Lady had been with a falle 
Conception; the whole Appearance and 
g the want of an Embryo ſatisfy ing them upon 
that Head: But to me it gave a very di- 
Yitint Notion of Ga#eat:us's Caſe ; of his 
Sacculus, and adhering fleſhy Subſtance, 
which he could not diſtinguiſh from the 
Placenta, and that the Embryo had certain- 
ly been ſqueezed, as in my Caſe, through 
the Aperture found in the Conception. 
How theſe Apertures happen, fo as to al- 
low the ſmall Embryo to paſs them (which 
ve may ſuppoſe to take place frequently, 
ſince Ruyſeh rells us the Embryo is fre- 
quently amiſſing, Theſ. vi. num. 81.) may 
eaſily be underſtood upon my Hypotheſis, 
that the Part of the Secundines next to the 
Cervix, where they are not contiguous to 
the Fundus, keeps always membranous, 
and has nothing to ſupport it; ſo that ir 
muſt eaſily yield, and being deſtroy ed, the 
8 Part 
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Part that it covered muſt appear only as 

Slit : But this will be more manifeſt in 
the Sequel of our Treatiſe. Heiſter, in 
the fourth Edition of his Anatomy, has gi. 
ven us the moſt diſtin Account of this Af. 
fair, as you will find in the 27th Figure, 


where he has elegantly repreſented a F@tu; Wh 
about three Months, included in its Inte. 


8 In his Explanation of this Figure 


e tells us, that the Conception was almoſt I 


quite ſurrounded with ſuch a Set of vaſcu- 
lar Fibres, as he has repreſented in the late. 
ral and under Margin of his Figure; but 


that he had ſcraped ſo much of them off, à 


to let us have a View of a Fetus through 
the membranous Part. This Conception of 
Heiſter's ſeems to have every thing in itz 


natural State; whereas, for moſt part, theſe 


early Conceptions are more diſguiſed, by 
lying longer in the Uterus, or being more 
ſqueezed when diſcharged; and thus they 


are found frequently without the Embryo, Ne 


and having the fibrous Excreſcencies oblite. 
rated: So that Ruy/eh could take them for 


clotted Blood; and to Harvey they appear- 


ed like ſo much Gelly: Which was the ex- 
rernal Appearance of the Inſtance I men- 
tioned; though, as I ſaid, in ſcraping into 
ir. the fibrous or vaſcular Part was moſt 
ick. De Graaf, toward the 9 
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bis 15th Chapter, ſpeaks of the ſame maſſy 
{Appearance of the external Integuments of 
the more early Embryo's, as what is ordi- 
parily to be obſer ved, and look d upon it as 
Yreternatural ; while he tells us, that others 
eckoned them to be Mola“ s: Which, ac- 
. cording to 4 Motte's Opinion, has no mem- 
ebranous Cover, has no Embryo, nor any 
| {Thing like an After-Burden, (2). I ſuppoſe, 
from the Hiſtories I have given, and the 
Light I have ſet them in, the Ground of their 
Miſtakes, and this Definition of a Motte's 
may be cafily ſeen into. All theſe Caſes 
Bare Mola with la Motte, where the ſmall 
membranous Part is torn, and the Water 
ind Embryo diſcharged ; which happens 
Woſt frequently; And I miſtake ir, if this 
pas not given Ground to the Numbers of 
Mola we have recorded amongſt Obſer va- 
ors, who are very copious upon this Sub- 
ect. and has given occaſion of their being di- 
inctly treated of by every Writer almoſt in 

Midwifery, who have given us voy ſtrange 
Accounts of them; ſuch as have frequent- 
dy diſtracted the poor Woman, and put her 


X- 
1. much Trouble and * wr : While the 
to ractitioner took his Indication from ſuch 


1 Appearance, to put her under a ſevere 

| G 3 Re- 
is — - — 
(a) Des accouchements liv, 1. obſ. 3. 
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| Regimen and Courſe of Drugs, to purge the 
11 Oterus; from whole bad State they deduce 
1 the Riſe of the Mola. 

As we have the concurring Teſtimony of 
almoſt all Obſeryators as to the {urrounding 
ö of the Embryo in the two or three firli} 
Months with the Placenta, though ſome. 
what diſguiſed : So after this it is agreed up 
[| on, that the Placenta has ſtill a leſſer Pro 
Mi portion to the membranous Part of the In 
teguments, the nearer they come to the 
{ ninth Month. Thus Blaſous, in the ful 
of his Anatomical Obſervations, takes no 
tice, That the Placenta covered the who 
of the Embryo in the fourth Month, e 
cepting a Space that could be covered witli 
a Crown. In this the Placenta had mud 
il the Appearance as in Heiſter's Figure, aM 
| cording as Blaſius delcribes it; and thi 
| 
| 
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Extent of the Placenta, and its Propoxtioſ 

to the membranous Part is agreeable i 

Ruyſch's Repreſentations. I had Occaſia 
lately to ſee a Miſcarriage of Twins, tht 
| | firſt of which came away without its Ini 
1 guments, and the other with them, all it 
|| tire, in the midſt of the Waters, alive, thi 
| but of five Months, as I guefs'd from thet 
Bignels, and as the Mother reckoned in is 
niual way of Computation. In both, th 
Placenta was much of the ſame Ext! 
wil 
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with the membranous Part, and not much 
inferior to what I uſually find it at full 
Growth in the ninth Month: So that for 
the four laſt Months the Growth of the 
Placenta is very obſcure, but that of the 
2 membranous Part very conſiderable, being 
at leaſt five times larger than the Placenta 
at that Time, as may be reckoned from the 
Bulk of the Infant, and Waters it ſurrounds; 
which is the only way we have to judge of 
them in the laſt Months, when the Integu- 

ments ſeldom come away intire. 
When we look into theſe Hiſtories then, 
eyery where to be met with, which ſhew 
us that the Embryo is wholly ſurrounded 
with the Placenta in the firſt Months, we 
cannot doubt of what I aſſerted at the Be- 
ginning of this Chapter, that the whole ex- 
terior Surface of the Ovum that at firſt is 
contiguous to the CO of the Fundus, is 
in fact Placenta : But this being a new Do- 
ctrine that will require to have our Argu- 
ments ſet in different Lights, to convince 
the prejudiced Mind, I ſhall conſider the 
Riſe of the Placenta in other Animals; for 
I find in this Cale, as in a great many other 
Inſtances, comparative Anatomy contributes 

a great deal to form our Judgment. 
In Animals where the Ovum has its Sup- 
plies by Mediation of Cory/edon's, which 
64 are 
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' tyledons, which they frequently do: Thar | 


are original Parts in the Vferus or in 
Horns \) nothing can be more evident 
than that ſuch Parts of the Choriou, or ex 

terior Surface of the Ovum, becomes (a 
runcle or Placenta, as comes in Contad 
with the Cotyledons, and theſe only: For 
Example inthe Hind, in whoſe Drer us Har Ne 
vey takes notice of 10 Cotyledons, 5 on each 
Side, there are exactly ſo many Caruncle 
upon the Chorion, and of the fame Extent 

and Fjgnre; and in Sheep and Cows, which 
we have occaſion to ſee every Day, and 
roynd whoſe Chorion Needham has ſome: 
times found 60, 70, 80 Cotyledons, the C4 
runcles always correſpond in Number and 
Shape; and that even in Cows, who at forme 
Calvings had loſt many of their original Co. | 


which nothing can giye us greater Evidence 
that the Caruncle is produced upon the Cho Mt 
Tion by the Influence of the Coty ledon 
But further, in Mares and Swine all the 
Time the Ovum keeps diſengaged from the 
Vterus, which it dpes for more than half the 
Time it is there, nothing fibrous or like 1 
Caruncle appears upon the Chorion; nor do 
the Cotyledons appear, but upon the Conce- 
ption coming in Contact with the AA 
x ; Ooty: 
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(ga) Ad finem Theſ. 5. Arcul. 3. Ruyſch. | 
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oty ledons appear, though but ſmall, and 
Caruncles anlwering to them (2). The 
me thing holds in thoſe Animals, who have 
articular Cclls alongſt the Horns for recei- 
ing and nouriſhing the Owrm ; ſuch as 
Rats and Mice, in which the Ovum is join- 


d to the Cell by Mediation of one Cotyle- 
en; upon their Invelopments there is but 
ne Caruncle exactly ſhaped like the Coty- 
nt 


Jedon: But in Dogs and Cats, and ſuch like 
here there is a particular Cell fitted for 
he Ovum, without the Mediation of a Co- 
tyledon, the Placenta is exactly of the ſhape 
pf the Cell, which is a cylindrical Portion 
pf a cylindrical Tube ; and the Cell being 


ppen at both Sides, the membranous Part 
'- 


ꝑxtends itſelf to them: So that in theſe 
Creatures the Placenta appears as a Belt 
wound the Chorion. And as in the Separa- 
tion of the human Placenta, Blood always 
appears; ſo it does in them upon that Occa- 


except the ——— be brought away 
with the Caruncles, as I have ſeen frequent- 
ly in Cows : So that there is no Doubt but 
the Cells, in which the Ovum fixes with- 
out Colyledons, are prepared for the En- 
graftment of the Ovum, in the ſame man- 
ner 


N 


n 
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(4) Needham cmbriotarpia- 


ſion, but not in Animals with Cotyledons, 
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and that Nature has been ſolicitous to ha 


the Ovum to become Placenta, which i 


that Cavity, that all their Placenta's will 
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ner as is the Fundus of the human Utery 
ſince, as in them, all becomes Placenta, cu h 
tiguous to the Cells, and that Part memb:li 

nous which extends beyond them. A 
thus we find in all Animals who as yet half 
come under our Confideration, that it 
manifeſt that tke fibrous Part of the Secy 
diues or Placenta is owing to the Soi 


a proper Soil for ſuch a Production in cM 
ry Animal, though ſhe has taken a differeM 
way to prepare it. But though what I hah 
now advanced gives the ſtrongeſt EvidencW 
for this Doctrine, yet there are other m 
terial Conſiderations which add to the Bea 
ty and Force of our Arguments: For this i 
the peculiar Excellency of Truth, that up 
on what ever Side you view it, it appear 
uniform and of a piece; and the more it i; 
examined, it appears with the greater Sim 
plicity and Symetry. By this Doctrine of 
ours, by which we determine the whole of 


W at firſt to the Cavity we call the 
Fundus Uteri, it of Neceſſity follows, that 
when two or more Ova arrive at once 2 


be confined to it, and conſequently amongſt 
them will only take up the Space ordinari- 
ly poſſeſſed by one; and all of them being 
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yntiguous and taken together, will be of the 
hape that the ſingle Placenta has. This 
ga neceſſary Conſequence of what we have 
Wormerly advanced, and I refer to all Pra- 
Witioners in Midwifery, if in Births whert 
Where are more than one at a Time, they do 
Wot find either all the Placenta's together, 
pr certain Marks of their having been con- 
guous in the Form I aſſerted; only that be- 
ween them they make a larger Placenta 
Than what we find in caſe of a ſingle Birth: 
Wor every Part concerned, when Twins are 
produced, being extended more than in 
ſingle Births, it is but juſt to allow that the 
Fundus, with the Placenta or Placenta 's, 
is ſo likewiſe. In the Caſe of Twins I men- 
tioned before, where I was preſent after 
the Miſcarriage, I obſeryed the Place where 
the Two had been contiguous, as evident- 
ly as we ſee the correſponding Sides of two 
Kernels that are contiguous in one Shell : 
Nay further, I evidently ſaw Marks of their 
being torn away from one another by Vio- 
lence, the mutual Parts of Contact in both 
being eyidently torn. In others I conſider- 
ed this in, when the Infants had come to 
their fall Time, though I ſaw not fo much 
the Marks of Violence, yet I eaſily diſcern- 
ed the Sides of the Placenta that had 
been contiguous: But Inſtances, where they 


come 
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come away ſeparate, are not ſo frequent 
thoſe where they come away ſtill unite 
as Deventer has obſerved in his Chapte 
de geminis prave verſis, and every on 
may obſerve. But it is ſtill more curioulff 
to obſerve how this holds where there ar 
three or four Children at a Birth, of whid 
we want not Examples. Thus /2 Motte, u 
the 42d Chapter of his Book we formerly 
cited, has two Inſtances of Three at 
Birth; in one of which the Placenta's wer 
1 all joined together as one; and in the | 
0 cond, two were joined; and the thin 
Li came away by itſelf. Mr. $Sqvzard in hi 
4 Nouveau regueil d Ob ſervations, num. d 
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* us two Examples exactly parallel 
ieuſſens in his Treatiſe upon the Uterus 


— 


| 
1 . tells us. That Meſſrs. Codonian and Ola vier 
* ſhewed him an Inſtance where the three 
1 were in one, though their Boundaries were 

, moſt diſtin. But what is ſtill more obſler- 


| vable, Luca Shreckius gives us a diſtin 
Account in the Miſcell. u. curioſ. dec. 11, 
ann. 2. ob ſerv. 9. Pp. 26. of Four produ- 
ced at a Birth by the Wife of one * 
Thomas, all of whoſe Placenta“ were com- 
bined as one; tho' he takes notige that they 
were ſeparate by certain Furrows into four 
Parts, each of which had an umbilical Cord 
inſert into it, which is always the Caſe when 
2 1 different 
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ferent Placenta are thus combined. Now 
hat Account can be given of ſuch a Phæ- 
dmenon as this, from the common Hypo- 
eſis, that the Placenta is an original Part 
che Secundines, and is fixed only te a 

rtain Place of the Fundus? What ſtrange 
ance is it, that the four Placenta's ſhould 
geet ſo neatly, as to have the Appearance 
one ſingle Placenta? If we ſhould ſup- 
pſe but two, it would even in that Caſe be 
great Chance if they ſhould meer, becauſe 
Sc membranous Part is ſuppoſed greater 
han the fibrous; and then, if they did 
Peet, it ſhould only be as two Circles in a 
oint; whereas in Fact they are joined the 
Fhole Length of one of their Diameters. 


5 
Jo that the whole Circumſtances argue for 


1 


f ſuch a Virtue, that every Part of the O- 
um that lyes next it becomes Placenta; 
Ind if at once there are received two, three 
Ir four Ova, then ſo much of every one as 
Puches the Fundus becomes Placenta; 
Ind of Neceſſity all the Placenta's muſt be 
kontiguous, they filling up rhe Cavity of 
he Fundus exactly amongſt them: For 
hether there are more or fewer, they are 
onfined here, having their Exiſtence from 
t. And as by the Light I have ſer the 
Placenta im, we ſee how the Placenta's 
are 


wy — | hoes FYS Ty 


hat I advance, that the Fundus Uteri is 
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are always ſo crowded together, wid 
there are more than one at a Birth, ſo ff 
it we come to underſtand how, in Ch 
where there are but one, as well as when 
there are more, the Place of the Placen 
into which the umbilical Cord is inſe 
ſhould be altogether uncertain; that is, t 
the Cord ſhould be found ſometimes ne 
the Circumference, ſometimes at the Ce 
ter, and again, at very different Parts 
the Area; as I every Day obſerve, and 
Ruyſth has given us to know in a Varie 
of Examples. By our Doctrine, the Phz 
nomenon is inevitable; for the Ovun 
with the Embryo attached to it, landing: 
the Fundus, that Part of it into which th 
umbilical Cord is inſert, will anſwer ſome 
times to one Part of the Fundus, and ſome 
times to another, there being nothi 

determine the looſe Egg into one Po 
there more than another. If we ſuppok 
then that the Part of the Ouum into whid 
the Cord is inſert, fixed at the moſt vert 
cal Part of the Fundus, and that all of i 
becomes Placenta contiguous to the Fu 
dus, then it is plain, in that Caſe, that thi 
Cord will be found at the Center of tht 
Placenta. But if we ſhall ſuppoſe, that tht 
Part of the Ovum with the Cord fixes ned 
to the Boundary of the Fundus n 
| "oh 
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Ea of Neceſſity the Cord is at the Circum- 
ence; as I have ſeen it ſeveral Times, 
in one Caſe of Twins, where the Pla- 
ta's were unite, both Cords were inſert 
chin half an Inch of the Circumference 
their Placenta's. I have ſeen it in a Va- 
ty of Places of the Area different from 
> Center ; in which Caſes, the Inſertion 
the Cord had got a different Place gf the 
dus to ſettle in from the other two. So 
t all theſe Phænomena become moſt plain 
| intelligible, upon admitting our Hypo- 
(is, and are moſt certain Proofs of its 
thentickneſs, There is one Thing fol- 
s upon this Doctrine, which perhaps 
be ſomewhat debared, and that is, that 
tra- uterine Conceptions can have no 
acenta. I have conſulted Authors upon 
is; nor can I get any Inſtances to the 
trary: They indeed ſpeak, as if they 
| no Doubt but they ſhould have had 
m. Bur this ſeems to have ariſen whol- 
from Prejudice; for upon examining in- 
the diſtincteſt Caſes, we have no Ground 
reckon that they had. Thus Cyprianus 
ls us, in the famous Hiſtory he gives us, 
ere he ſaved a Woman with an extra- 
erine Fœtus, that the Placenta was dri- 
up, and become membranous; 1o that in 
ct there was no Placenta found at all, 

that 


* 
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Þ: arged, that ſometimes in the Middle 0 
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that Hypotheſis of the Author's, of its diy 
ing up, being gone into, only to accoul 
for the want of a Part which he reckon 
eſſential amongſt the Secundines, when 
ever found. Sanctorinus ſeemed like wi 
at a loſs about the Placenta of the Tuba 
an Fœtus, which he gives the Hiſtory 
amongſt his Obſervations; in furveyin 
which, he tells us, that he met with ſoneM 
thing Placente ſimile; and in his Deſc 
ption of his Figure, he ſays, ef#u/a men 
branis adhærebat. So that nothing can Wil; 
concluded of a true Placenta's being then 
though he reckons the Embryo to have bea 
near the fifth Month. Nor could I get any 
greater Satisfaction in any Cale I examined 
So that what I have yet met with upon this 
Head, rather confirms my Doctrine tha 
oppoſes it, that the Fundus Utert is a Place 
peculiarly fitted for the Growth of the Pla. 
centa, as well fitted Soils encourage ti 
Growth of the Roots of Trees and Shrub, 
many of which are e de by the 
Branches, however placed; ſo that every 
Part of them ſeems equally fitted to be Rodt 
or Branch. Againſt this Doctrine, of ee 
ry Part oß the Chorion becoming Placeui 
that is conriguous to the Fundus, it may 


ti: acenta there have been found mem- 
branou 
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ranous Portions, ſuch as in that Inſtance 
Pphault mentions, in the Memoirs of the 
euch Academy Anno 1715 ; like to 
WT hich I ſaw another in the Cuſtody of the 
Hocnious Dr. James Douglas, who has not 
little ſupported the Credit of his Country, 
his anatomical Diſcoveries. But ſuch 
Examples as theſe, in my Opinion, rather 
d than detract from the Force of my Ar- 
uments; ſince by them it would appear, 


at what is Placenta was originally mem- 


Wranous; which in theſe Caſes was not chan- 
ed from ſome bad Diſpoſition of the Cho- 
on or Uterus. IE 

l muſt next confidet whetice the Cavity 
formed, which in the laſt Months contains 
e Infant, the greateſt Share of the Wa- 
Ers, and all the Secundines, except the 
lacenta : For ſince, by our Doctrine, the 
acenta poſſeſſes all the Fundus, the reſt 
W the Cavity, which contains the other 
arts, muſt ariſe and have its Formation 
om ſome other Part; concerning which, 
e need not be at any great Loſs, ſince the 
terus has, contiguous to the Fundus, a- 
dther Cavity, Which, agreeable to rhe 
ame now received, we call the Cervix; 


membranous. So that; ſince the 


undus does not diſtend beyond what we 
NR find 


ntignous to which we obſerved the O- 
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from the Cervix And agreeable to this 


— 


_ obſerve in Deventer's Figure. So that wi 


find the Extent of the Placenta, the reſt q 55 
the Cavity at the laſt Months muſt ari 


we find, that then the Os Tiucæ opens in. 

mediately into one uniform Cavity, whe 
Cervix and Fundus are confounded tog 
ther. And thus, in Devenzer”s Figure dM 
the Uterus immediately after Child-bed, 
the Uterus is drawn of a globular Shape 
comprehending both Fundus and Cervix; 
and from what Veſalius, Ruyſch and D. 
venter obſerve, concerning the Poſition a 
the round Ligaments and Tubes of the Ur 
rus (a) in the firſt and laſt Months, it We 
manifeſt that the Urerus does not diſtcniiM 
equally in all its Parts: For not only thek 
Appendices of the Uterus keep very neu 
to the Os Tincæ, ſo that the greateſt Pat 
of the Bulk of the Uterus is above thenlif 
towards the laſt Months, but thoſe up 
the one Side are much lower than thei 
Neighbours upon the other Side, as we maj 


Py ho os Pp 4 


my 


muſt ſuppoſe the Uterus to extend ſome 
times to. one Side more than to another 
And from this it muſt follow, that ſometim 
the Placenta will be found in one Place of tix 
Cavity, and ſometimes at another; and d 


8220 


PATE, x oy 1 2 
(a) Veſal. lib. 5. cap. 15. Ruyſch, Theſ. 8. n. 3. net.! 
Deventr. ars obſtetr. cap. 9, bg. 4. 
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s Ruyſeh and Deventer maintain, that it 
$5 always fixed at the vertical Part, reckon- 
Sng that the Inclination of the Uterus to a 
ide deceived thoſe who thought otherwiſe. 
But in an Urerus I law with Dr. Douglas l 
KSncntioned formerly, where the Secundines 
ere ſtill = /izu, the Placenta was wholly to 
& Side; which gave mea certain Proofagainſt 
heir Authority I had formerly relied upon. 
But however inconſtant the Dterus be, as 
to the Manner of its Diſtenſion, this is cer- 
tain, that the Placenta inviolably adheres 
to the Cavity of the Fundus; with this it 
s ingraft, and can never again ſhift its 
Place. And therefore, as we allow that 
the Placenta is found ſometimes in the la- 
Wteral Parts of the Uterus, ſo it is a Sign 
f that the Uterus has diſtended much more 
gon one Side than another: And this ſeems 
very much confirmed by the Obſeryation 
Jof ſuch as have been frequently pregnant; 
few of which there are, but who have been 
18 {cnfible that the Bulk of the Uterus, in 
one Courſe of Pregnancy, has had a very 
different Situation from what it has had at 
another. 
That long experienced Anatomiſt Mr. 
Ruy ſeh, in Examining into the Structure of 
the Part into which the Placenta was fix- 
ed, found, that there the Fibtes ran in 
NK ſome· 
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ſomething of a circular Courſe, and wer, 
ſome-how centrical one with another; ang 
theſe he reckons were placed at the Fundy 
eri. But he ſeems to take the Fundu 
there in a different Senſe from what we haßt 
done all along; he meaning by it nothin 
elſe than the uppermoſt and moſt venic 
Part of the Capacity of the *”Uzeras, when 
in its enlarged State: whereas we ſtrid 
underſtand; by it, that Cavity Mor gag 
deſcribed under that Name, in his third Fi. 
gure of the firſt of his Adver/ar:ia, we for 
merly cited: And by what we have ad 
vanced, we reckoned it demonſtrated, that 
this Fundus, in its whole Extent, makes wil 
what Ruy/ch called his Muſculus Vteri. 
nus, this being the Part to which the Pk 
centa infallibly adheres in all Caſes : 50 
that what Rzy/ch obſerved of the circular 
Courſe and centrical Poſition of theſe Fibres, 
in the enlarged State of the Uterus, mull 
inſtruct us in the Make and Structure of 
that Cavity, which hitherto was not oblſer- 
ved; that it has its Fibres diſpoſed in a cit. 
cular Courſe, having the moſt vertical Part 
for their common Center, about which they 
all turn at a leſs or greater Diſtance, being 
in Miniature, that very Courſe of Fibre 
Ru ſeh has deſcribed as one Muſcle, and 


repreſented as ſuch in his Tractatio Anato 
o P . 
| mich 


* * a — — 
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ica de Muſtulo in Fundo Uteri Where 

e may oblerve, that though he has . 
Ented none of the Fibres as a complete 
Circle, that yet they are all circular, kee 
pg the Courſe we have defined. In that 
Tract he ſpeaks, as if Part of the Placenta 
id not anſwer to the Muſcle in ſome Ca- 
Es; but he tells us no Inſtance where he 
pund it ſo : Wherefore we muſt look upon 
His only as a Suppoſition, to anſwer for the 
Difficulty there is ſometimes in ſeparating 
the Placenta; and it is plain from the Au- 
Wor's Strain of arguing it. was no more; 
hich he would never have fallen into, if 
Wc had {cen Things in the Light we have 
Placed them, it being certain from our Ac- 
Jount of Things, that the Placenta can ne- 
Wer be found ſeparate from this Mulcle, 
hich, as we ſaid, is nothing elſe than what 
Priginally was the whole of the Cavity of 
She Fundus Uteri, to which the Ovum in- 
vitably fixes. Nor do I lee that there is 
Decaſion to change its Name, that has been 
iven it in this enlarged State of the Ure- 
us, that of Ruyſch's Muſcle ; ſince he was 
he firſt who oblerved its Boundaries and 
igure in that State; and ſince it, as he al- 
rted, anſwers well the Office of a Mn(c7., 
n ſeparating the Placenta For the Pla- 
enta of itſelf does not contract; and there- 
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Twins, and where the ſecond Child was 
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fore, upon the Contents of the Uterus bein 
diſcharged, and ſo the overſtretched Fibre 
left at Liberty, theſe circular ones, attach 
to the Placenta, in contracting, mult deſeniif 
the Placenta and leave it looſe, which i; 
the Office Ruyſeh allotted to it. And y 
he has cauſed this Part to be drawn in th 
Tract we have mentioned, he has delſcribellif 
it as yery concave and hollow; and I ma 
no doubt that rheſe who have Occaſion u 
{ce the Uterus immediately after Delivery 
will fee this Cavity forming by itſelf, 
has appeared to Ruyſch. What confirm 
me in this Nation is, that upon managinl 
an adhering Placenta, I have found it i 
cluded in a very diſtin& Pouch by itleliW 
which 1 remember particulary to have hy 
enced to me in a Caſe where there wel 
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included in this diſtinct Cavity, that aft 

the Delivery of the firſt, when I was ſearcif 
ing for the Placenta, not ſuſpecting Twin 

I felr no more of the ſecond than Parr of th 
Head, though now I was in the Region 
the Spleen; and before this Place there ws 
52 large Vacancy between it and th 
Os Tince: After I made way for the Chill 
J had Occafion to bring both Placenta! 
though they were diſtinct, from the fam 
Cayity, which was contracting very f 
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It I had not had a particular Notion of the 
Fundus at that Time, I would have been 
ery ready to have ſuſpected an Uterus di- 
Fided in two, or an Uterus with Horns. 
Since that Time I was called to a Woman, 
rho continued very hard in Labour, tho 
delivered of her Child, and whoſe Belly, 
immediately above the Os Pubis, was bul- 
ky and hard : I could nor determine what 
the Cale was, till examining with my Hand, 
by which I got eaſy Accels into the 'U7e- 
nus, which was hard and inflamed all round 
Fits Cavity, and Part of it forced down be- 
low e the Os Pabzs into the Vagina; which 
certainly was the Occaſon of the Labour: 
But ſomewhat to the ght Side, above the 
Pubis, I was very ienſible of a diſtinct Ca- 
vity, where two or three Fingers had Diffi- 
culty to enter. This I reckoned the Fun- 
aus taking its proper Form, by means of 
its circular Fibres; which, according to 
what we have ſhewed from NRuyſeh, are to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the other Parts of the 
Uterus in its enlarged State. From all 
which Hiſtory I would perſwade my ſelf, 
that the Deſign of parting the Vrerus into 
an upper and under Cavity is manifeſt, the 
firſt being deſigned for the convenient In- 
raftment of the Placenta into one certain 
lace of the Uterus, and the other for the 
H 4 recei- 
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the Secyndines muſt always be cqntiguoy 


ing the two diſtin& Cavities of the *Ureruy 


mine into their different Structure and Ule: 


I hope have adduced ſufficient Authority, 
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receiving and giving Place to the membr 
nous Part of the Secundines: By which 
Contrivance we ſee, that the Mu/culu 
Ruyſehii and Placenta muſt always be to. 
gether, and that the membranous Part a 


to the Os Tincæ. And ſince the conſider. 


has given Occaſion to theſe Reflections, we 
fee how lucky it was to have had them di 
ſtinguiſhed by different Names. It is this 
which has made Authors ſo pointedly ex 


And it is this that conducted us in our Spe. 
culations. And after I have carried then 
the Length I have here narrated, in which 


I would venturc to make one Suppoſitiou, 
relating to the globular {mall Bodies ſcatter: 
ed through the whole Bounds of the Cer: 
vix, amongſt the many that has been made 
concerning them ; wy that is, That they 
{eparate a mucous Humour, to keep ſepart- 
ted the membranous Part of the Sccundines 
and the conriguous Cervix: For, by our 
Doctrine, the whole membranous Part of 
the Secundines lyes contiguous to the Cer- 
Vi. Ir was moſt convenient then, that 
they ſhould be kept from uniting ; and Na. 
ture, for this End, in other Places, has cop 

trivgd 
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&ived ſuch a Set of {mall glandular Bodies; 
that it is natural to ſuppoſe they may be 
nployed the ſame Way here: For in Pre- 
nancy, by our Suppoſition, the inner Sur- 
Nee of the Cervix is lo dilated, as to be of 
NUual Extent with the membranous Part of 
pe Sccundines; and of Conſequence, rhe 
landular Bodies will be proportionally ſcat- 
red through that Space; and in their moſt 
Inlarged State, come to ſupply that great 
Duantity of mucous Humours that flow 
om Women near the Time of the Birth: 
Vhich muſt certainly flow from the whole 
zounds between the membranous Part of 
he Secundines and contiguous Part of the 
Wierus, and fo lubricate much the Os Tin- 
e, as Fanctoriuus would have them. 
hoſe Account of this Part, both as to the 

E argeneſs of the Cervix toward the Birth, 
Ind the Diſpoſal of theſe glandular Bodies, 
Inſwering much our Hypotheſis, I ſhall ſer 
own here, for the Satisfaction of my Rea- 
ers, Ob/erv. Anat. cap. 11. Fg. Ad pu- 
erarum autem repetitas diſſectiones 
uod attinet, incredibili pene numero muco- 
Was eas veſiculas per ampliſſimam tum tem- 
Poris Utering cervicis cavitatem disje- 
as comperi; ut vel harum numerum pre- 
nat ionis tempore augeri, vel quod majus 
onſonum eſt, earundam vis viſibilia % 
LED 
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cleared and demonſtrated each of their () 
fices beyond Contradiction. Morgapt 


Placenta Was certainly contiguous to d 


cula, uſque adeo adoleſtere dicendum, wi 
exftillante humore tum ſenſim earum men 
branarum relaxentur fibre, tum præter. 
liud fortaſſe quodpiam pregnationis c 
modum facitius illac \pertranſeunti fat 
via ſternatur. | 

And thus, Sir, I have laid before yy 
the Facts which I think conduce moſt f 
forming a right Judgment of theſe two (i 
vities, into which we find the Body of tl 
Vterus naturally divided; and I am apt i 
perſuade my ſelf, that thereby I have ſon: 
what contributed to the clearing the H 
ſtory of that obſcure, though efficacio 
Viſcus. It is but very lately ſince we can 
to have any Notion in what Manner its A 
pendices, the Ovarium and Tubes, were ei 
ployed: But the Obſervations which put 
out of Doubt, that the Conception is ſom 
times found in the Ovarium and Tubes, u 
the Experiments made upon Brutes, hail 


had of late given us a beautiful Scheme: 
the Fundus Ter; from the Life, where) 
we could not but be ſatisfied with the Un 
formity of that Cavity, and what imme 
ate Acceſs there was from it to the Mass 
Blood; and demonſtrated further, that ! 


Bloc 


b 
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lood in Pregnancy. Nuyſeh, about the 
me Time, took notice, that where the 
DJacenta fixed, there was a Mulcle lome- 
Row proportioned to it. What I pretend 
» determine is, that all this uniform Cavi- 
ty has the Placenta attached to it; and 
What it was moſt certainly calculated for its 
"WW crvice : This the Figure of early Pla- 
esnta's demonſtrates ; this the Combinati- 
on of Placenta , when aPlurality of Chil- 
ren; this the Variation of the umbilical 
ord ; this comparative Anatomy makes 
Eppcar, with that Conſiſtency and Simpli- 
ity wherewith Truth is always accompa- 
nied. And can we imagine, ſince the Pla- 
&centa was to have a Muſcle ſurrounding it, 
that a more certain Method could have been 
fallen upon to adjuſt their relative Poſition? 
Or that a ſecurer Method could have been 
contrived, for the ſteady Ingraftment of 
the Ovum and Uterus? And for determi- 
ning that the membranous Part of the Se- 
cundines ſhould always be adjacent to the 


4 
4 
. 
Y 
4 
q 


Os Tince? And J hope that the whole of 
the Hiſtory will be the more acceptable to 


the Anatomiſt, that it gives us a rational 
Account of Mol2's, which hitherto had ſo 


much obſcured the Hiſtory of the Uterus. 
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and uſeful Organs. 


takes in the Motions of the Uvea, ſerving 


which belongs a good deal of ſubtile Anato- 
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XIV. An Eſay concerning the Motions 
our Eyes; by William Porter 
M. D. Fellow of the College of PH 


cians at Edinburgh. 


PART II. 


Ok their Internal Motions, 


AvING, in the former Part of this H 
L 1 fay, treated of the external Motion 
of our Eyes, I ſhall now, without mud 
Preface or Introduction, enquire into the 
internal Motions of theſe moſt beautifull 


This is indeed a very curious and enter: 
N Subject; but it is very difficult and 
extenſive: It takes in not only thoſe Moti 
ons, whereby our Eyes are fitted for feciny 
diſtinctly at different Diſtances ; bur it alio 


to dilate and contract the Pu il: to each of 


my, both human and comparative; 12 
* | : 
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pth together comprehend almoſt an entire 
ſtem of Opticks; not a mathematical Sy- 
em, but, which is more, a phyſical one, 
Which includes and ſuppoſes all that is ma- 
W cmatical in this Science. 

lt is not therefore to be expected. that I 
Jould here attempt at exhauſting this Sub- 
a. This is a Work that is not to be exe- 
luted in the narrow Bounds of ſuch a Paper 
W this. And to write a Volume, or even 
by methodical finiſhed Treatiſe, is neither 
by preſent Buſineſs nor Inclination. All I 
Fopoſe is an Eſſay fit for theſe Collections: 
which my chief Purpoſe ſhall be, to fix 
d eſtabliſh ſuch of the fundamental Prin- 
= ples appertaining to this Subject, as may 
W of moſt general Uſe, for explaining the 
hænomena of Viſton, and for tracing up 
Worbid Symptoms to their . firſt Caules ; 
Fithout which, there is no Foundation on 
Which a ſure and rational Practice can be 
Wuile. As for other Things of lels general 
Jie, and that have bur little Influence on 
ractice, they are no part of my preſent 
eſign; and therefore ſhall not be meddled 
ich, but by the By, and when they may 
rve for illuſtrating and confirming the Do- 

rine I embrace. 
Now the internal Motions of our Eyes 
e either ſuch as reſpect the Change of 
Con- 


_ — 
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Conformation, that is neceſſary for ſech 
diſtinctly at different Diſtances, or ſuch 
only reſpec the Dilatation and ContraQiy 


That our Eyes change their Conformy 
on, and accommodate themſelves to they; 
rious Diſtances of Objects, will be evide 
to every body, who but reflects on t| 
Manner and moſt obvious Phznomenat 
Viſion, It is now well known, and it h 
been demonſtrated, beyond all Exeeptia 
that when a Man views any Object, f 
Light which comes from its ſeveral Point 
is ſo refracted by the tranſparent Skin 
and Humours of the Eye, as to conver 
and meet again, at ſo many Points, in d 
Bottom of the Eye, and there to paint th 
Picture of the Object upon the Ret; 
with which the Bottom of our Eye is « 
vered; which Picture being propagated 
Motion, along the Fibres of the opti 
Nerves, into the Brain, is the Cauſe of V 
ſion ; for accordingly as theſe Pictures 
perfect or imperfect, the Object is {cen pe 
fectly or imperfectly. 

Thus in general Viſion is performed; a 
to be convinced thereof, we need only t 
off, from the Bottom of the Eye, a in 
Bit of the Sclerotzs and Choroides, and h 
ving, inſtead of them, applied the ” 

ral 
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Jane of an Egg, or a Bit of oiled Paper, 
at the Humours may not eſcape ; place 
is Eye at a Hole in the Window hut of a 
kk Chamber, fo as the Bottom of the Eye 
y be towards you; for you ſhall then lee, 
rough the Membrane or oiled Paper, the 
jctures of external Objects lively painted 
the Retina, with their proper Figures 
id Colours; only thele Pictures will be 
werted, juſt as it happens in the yulgar 
xpcriment of the Camera 0b/tura, where 
e Images of external Objects are received 
pon a Sheet of white Paper, placed-at a 
ue Diſtance behind the Zens. But it muſt 
ill be remembred, that, according as theſe 
ictures of external Objects formed on the 
detina are more or leſs perfect and exact, 
he Object itſelf will be ſeen more or leſs 
erfectly and diſtinctly: For when the Rays 
at come from any Point of the Object are 
ot exactly united upon the Retina, the 
Picture: of this Point will not be a Point, 
ut a Spot ; which being confounded with 
be Pictures of the neighbouring Points, 
nuſt render Viſion very confuſed and im- 
erfet, We have an Example of this in the 
yes of 0/4 Men, whoſe Humours are ſo. 
auch waſted and decayed, that, through a 
'cnury thereof, the Cornea ſhrinks and be- 
omes leſs convex, and the Cryſtalline 
grows 
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| , 3 
grows flatter than before; by which men 
the Light is not ſufficiently refracted, an 
for want of ſufficient Refraction, does ng 
converge to the Bottom of the ons but u 
ſome Place beyond it; and, by Conk 
quence, paints in the Bottom of the Eye; 
confuſed Picture, and, according to th 
greater or leſſer Confuſion of this Piftur, 
in the more or leſs flat Eyes, the Objectij 
ſelf appears more or leſs confuſed and ind 
ſtint. This is the Reaſon of the Decay d 
Sight in old Men, and fhews why their 
Sight 1s mended by Spectacles ; and th: 
contrary happens in ſhort-/ighted Men 
whoſe Eyes are too convex and plump: For 
the Refraction being now too great, th: 
Rays which come from the ſeveral Point 
of the Object will be made to converge, ( 
as to conveen, in ſo many diſtinct Point, 
within the Eye, before they come ar th: 
Retina; and therefore will, after croſſing 
one another, where they meet within the 
Eye, again diyerge, ſo as the Picture made 
in the Retina, by theſe diverging Rays 
and the Viſion cauſed thereby, will not be 
diſtin&, unleſs the Object be brought fu 
near the Eye, as that the Place, where thc 
converging Rays conveen, may be remo- 
ved to the Retina, or that the Plumpnels 


of the Eye be taken off, and the Refract: 
ons 
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Js diminiſhed, by a concave Glaſs, of a 
Pe Degree of Concavity ; or, laſtly, that 
Age the Eye grow flatter, till it come 
a due Figure: For ſhort-ſighted Men ſee 
mote Objects beſt in old Age; and there- 
re, they are accounted to haye the moſt 
ſting Eyes. 
But, though it is certain that all Objects 
e ſeen perfectly or imperfectly, according 
their Image on the Retina is perfect or 
perfect; yet we are not from this to ima- 
ne, that the Eye, or rather the Mind, by 
cans thereof, does ever ſee any ſuch Image 
n the Retina; or that it judges of the 
bject from what it obſerves in this Image. 
his is a vulgar Error, which, on Reflecti- 
n, every one's Experience muſt ſoon con- 
ince him of; and it cannot be denied bur 
ery body is himſelf beſt Judge of what he 
es. This I have taken notice of in the 
mer part of this Eſſay ; where I have al- 
) demonſtrated, that all the Perceptions 
f the Mind are preſent with it, and in the 
enſorium; and that, in ſeeing Objects, the 
ind, by means of an original and connate 
aw, traces back its own Perceptions, 
om the Seuſorium to the Retina, and, 
om thence, along right Lines drawn per- 
ndicularly to the Retina, from that Point 
fit, where the Impreſſion is made by the 
| I | Image, 
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Image, to the Object itſelf ; whence iti 
that the Mind, or viſive Faculty, does 
ways ſec every Point of the Object witho 
the Eye in theſe perpendicular Lines: Fra 
which it is eaſy to underſtand, how the 0) 
ject appears perfect or imperfect, accordin 
as its Image on the Retna is perfect or in 
perfect, without having Recourſe to th 
groundleſs Suppoſition, of the Mind's le 
ing a Picture in the Retina; for when th 
Rays, that come from the ſeveral Points vi 
the Object, are not exactly united upulfi 
the Retina, the Picture of each Point b-WMW 
ing a Spot, that takes up a conſiderabl 


founded with the Pictures of the neighbou 
ing Points, which allo are Spots, it mul 
make theſe Points to be ſeen in a great m 
ny Places, and a great many Points to i 
{een in the ſame Place: From which Con 
fuſion the Appearance of the Object will 
confuſed and indiſtint. Thus (in Tab. 
Fig. x.) let COB be an Object, who 
Points O, B and C, by emitting Rays thi 
are not reunited at the Retina, but beyoud 
it as faras X, do __ the Retina form the 
Circular Images o, & and e; and let F be tb 
Center of the Eye, through which ever 
Line that is drawn perpendicular to the A. 


tina mult pals. From the extreme Points 0 
| thek 
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eſe circular Images on the Retina, o, b 
dc, draw right Lines to the Point F, and 
Intinue them to the Horopter, as in the 
ure; theſe Lines, by reaſon they paſs 
rough the Center of the Eye F, will be 
$rpcndicular to the Retina: Whence it is 
aent, that the Points O, B and C muſt 
ſeen without the Eye, in the whole of 
Sc circular Spaces OC IB, BOLH and 
BGKO, which are comprehended within 
e ſtraight Lines drawn perpendicularly to 
Se Retina, from the extreme Points of the 
pages of the reſpective Points; which 
ircles being confounded with one another, 
follows, that the Points O, B and C 
guſt, for the Reaſon above obſerved, ap- 
ar confuſed and indiſtinct, though the 
e [ces not the Confuſion that is in their 
Wages at the Retina. 

From what has been now ſaid concerning 
je Manner of Viſion, it follows, that, in 


We a Change in the Eye, leſt the Place, in 
Which the Picture of the Object is exact, 
Would fall ſhorr of, or beyond the Retina, 
d ſo cauſe the Viſion to be confuſed : For 
ſtance, if juſt now my Eye is of ſuch a 
Fonformation, as that, when I look upon 
n Object at a Foot Diſtance, I ſee it per- 
__ I 2 fectly 


der to ſee Objects at different Diſtances 
Wliintly, it is neceſſary that there ſhould 
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fectly and diſtinctly, by reaſon, that the 
Rays, which, in coming from the ſeveral 
Points of the Object, fall upon my Eye, 
are ſo refracted by the Humours thereof 
as to converge and meet again in ſo many 
diſtinct Points at the Retina; if this fame 
Object be removed to five or ſix Foot Di. 
ſtance, and the Eye, at the ſame Time, re. 
tain unalterably its former Conformation, 
ir muſt appear confuſed and indiſtinct; be. 
cauſe the Rays, which come from the Ob- 
ject at this Diſtance, are leſs diverging, 
than when it was at a Foot Diſtance ; and 
conſequently will, in paſſing the Humour 
of the Eye, be made to conveen before 
they reach the Retina, and fo paint there- 
ona confuled Image of the Object: Whence 
it ſeems evident, that, in order to ſee Ob- 
jects equally diſtinct, at one Foor's Diſtance, 
and ſix Foot Diſtance, it is neceſſary that 
the Eye change its Conformation ; either, 
by having its Humours made more or lets 
flat, or, having the Diſtance betwixt the 
Cryſtalline and the Reting increaſed or di- 
miniſhed. And this does likewiſe further 
appear, by the Analogy of the Images paint- 
ed on the Retina, and thoſe painted on a 
Sheet of white Paper, by means of a Lens 
placed at a Hole in the Window-ſhur of 4 
dark Chamber; for if the Lens be of ſuch 

| | — 
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a Convexity, as is neceſſary to paint the I- 


diſtinctly upon a Sheet of white Paper, five 
Wor ſix Inches behind the Leus, the ſame 
object, removed to the Diſtance of fix Feet 
from the Window, will not be painted ex- 
Etly upon the Paper, unlels, in place of 
the former Lens, you ſubſtitute one leſs 
convex, or diminiſh the Diſtance betwixt 


Incarer the Window. | 

And here it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve how careful Nature has been to form 
the Eyes of all Animals, fo as, upon all Oc- 
caſions, to ſee Objects diſtinctly at an or- 
dinary Diſtance. Every body knows that 
the Cornea is always protuberant, and more 
conyex than the reſt of the Globe ; bur in 
all Animals this Protuberancy is not always 
the ſame : In Man, and the greateſt part of 
Quadrupeds, the Cornea is a part of a 
Sphere, whoſe Diameter is an eighth part 
leſs than that of the Sc/erotzica ; but Birds 
have their Cornea much more elevated and 
convex, being part of a Sphere, whole Di- 
ameter is only the half of the Diameter of 
che Sclerotzs. Now, the Ule of the Cor- 
74, with the aqueous Humour which lyes 
behind it, being to begin the Refraction of 
the Rays of Light, which is afterwards per- 
I 3 | fected 


mage of a Body, at a Foot Diſtance from it, 


the Lens and Paper, by bringing the Paper 
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fected in the cryſtalline and vitrous H 
mours, ſo that all that proceed from the 
veral Points of the Object are again unit 
in io many correſponding Points on the 
tina, it may be asked how it comes to p 
that this great Convexity of the Cornea ii 
Birds does not render their Sight con fut 
and indiſtinct, by encreaſing the RefradiM 
on, and making the Rays meet at ſome Poi 
before the Retina, as always happens i 
ſhort-ſighted Men, who never fee Objcal 
diſtinctly at an ordinary Diſtance, by ri 
ſon, their too plump and convex Corm | 
makes the Rays conveen too ſoon behinl 
the Cry/fallze. To this we anſwer, Thi 
this great Convexity in the Cornea of Bird 
is ſo far from rendring their Sight confule 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary for diſtin) 
ſion; for it is to be obſerved, that as i! 
Man and Quadrupeds, the Figure of the 
Ex is almoſtſpherical; in Bzrds, as wells 
zſhes, it is flat and depreſſed, both in it 
fore and back Parts; by which means tit 
Retina is placed near the Cryſtalline H 
mmour : And therefore, were not the Cir 
ea of a Convexneſs, anſwerable to tn 

Flatneſs of their Eyes, and Diſtance of tit 
Ret ina, the diſtin Image of the viſible 
ject would fall behind ir, and thereby ti 
Sight would berendred confuſed and 8 
Rh | ell 
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4+ like that of old Men, who cannot ſec 
Ppjects diſtinctly, eſpecially at a ſmall Di- 
nce, by reaſon their Eyes have become. 
©, flat, in proportion to the Diſtance of 
? xe Retina: And therefore provident Na- 
Pre, who was never found to negle& any 
Wing for perfeCting the Organs of Animals, 
Ras very wiſely increaſed the Convexity of 
e Cornea in ſuch Creatures as have their 
etina brought near to the Cryſtalline, by 
Wc flatneſs of their Eyes; for being there- 
y enabled to ſee Objects diſtinctly at an 
Irdinary Diſtance, they can, by changing 
He Conformation of their Eyes, adapt . 
all other Diſtances — 
To the ſame purpoſe alſo belongs the dif- 
rent Figures that have been obſerved in 
he Cry/tallines of different Animals. In 
en, Quadrupeds, and the greateſt part of 
e Bird-kind, it is always /enticular; but 
ſuch as always reſide in Water, as do the 
reateſt part of Fiſhes, its Figure is that of 
Sphere or Globe; and in thoſe Creatures 
hat are ſometimes upon Land, and other 
imes in Water, as the Sea-Calf, the Cry- 
W//;ne has a middle Figure betwixt that of 
Lens and Globe. 
Theſe are the Differences which have 
deen found in the Figures of the Cry/fal- 
ine, all which are the very beſt that could 
5 have 
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have been, for perfeCting the Sight of the{ 
Animals, aud are exactly fitted to their {i 
veral Circumſtances and Occafions : Fa 
with reſpect to Man and fuch Animals 3 
live conſtantly in Air, it is not doubtg 
that they are of ſuch a Degree of Conyci. 
ty as qualifies them for ſeeing diſtinctiy x 
an ordinary Diſtance, and this is what al 
of us conſtantly experience; but then i 
may be enquired, how it comes to pals tha 
ſince in Land-Animals, the lenticular Cy. 
ſtalline is ſufficient to refract the Light a 
much as is neceſſary for Viſion; the iphe- 
rical Cryſtalline of Fiſhes does not, by its 
> refractive Power, convene the Rays 
efore they come at the Retina, and there. 
by render their Sight confus'd and ind 
ſtint, excepting only when the Object i 
very nigh. To this I anſwer, 1920, Tha 
the Eyes of Fiſhes are flat, both behind and 
before, by which means the Retina is no 
ſo far removed from the Cryſtalline, as i 
Man and Quadrupeds, whoſe Eyes are neat: 
ly a perfect Sphere; and therefore that tit 
Rays might be made to meet at a Point oi 
their leſs diſtant Retina, it was neceſlar) 
the Refraction ſhould be increaſed by tix 
ſpherical Figure of the Cryſtalline. But 
this is not all; for their ſpherical Cryſt 
line would be more than ſufficient for thi 
= | Diſtance 
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diſtance betwixt it and the Retzna, were 
not that the Rays of Light ſuffer no Re- 

action in their 7; Hit and aqueous Hu- 
our. Every body knows that the Light 
never refracted, but when it falls oblique- 
on a Surface which intercedes Mediums 
f different Denſities, and therefore it can 
ſuffer no Refraction in falling upon their 
ornea and aqueous Humour, becauſe they 
re of equal Denſity with the Water in 
yhich they ſwim; to compenſate which, it 
yas abſolutely neceſſary that their Cry/tal- 
ine ſhould have a ſpherical Figure for in- 
reaſing its Refraction, that the Rays might 
de brought together to a Point in the Rezz- 
4: But in Land-animals their lenticular 
Lryfalline is ſufficient for that End; be- 
aule the Rays of Light which paſs from the 
Object, through the rare medium Air, ſuf- 
er a Refraction in falling upon their con- 
ex and more denſe Cornea, and therefore 
iced not afterwards ſo much Refraction in 
he Cryſtalline; and this is the Reaſon of 
hat Difference that is found in the Figure 
f the Cryſtalline in the Inhabitants of Air 
ad Water. From which it is eaſy to ſee, 
hy this Humour is of a middle Figure, be- 
wixt that of a Leus and a G/obe, in the 
dea-Calf, Cormorant, &c. For it being 
cceſlary that theſe and ſuch like Animals 
as 


end that the Fiſh being received into the 
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as duck in purſuit of their Prey unde 
Water, ſhould ſee both when in Water and 
upon Land. This could be no better ef. 
fectuated, than by giving the Cry ſtallin 
that middle Figure, which, as is evident, 
muſt refract the Rays roo much when up. 
on Land, and too little when in Water; 
but by the Change that is made in the Con- 
formation of the Eye, they are enabled to 
ſee diſtinctly enough in both. Hence it i; 
that the Cormorant, that large yoracious 
Bird, about the bigneſs of a large Capon, 
does purſue its Prey under Water with ſuch 
Nimbleneſs and Agility, and for a long time 
together, till at laſt ir catch it, which it 
doth with a Dexterity which is very ſurpri. 
ſing: And therefore having firſt put an!. 
ron Ring at the bottom of irs Neck, to the 


OE ſophagus, which is very large, making 
a kind of Craw, may not enter into the 
Ventricle, it is frequently employed for 
fiſhing, and is ſaid to afford a very agreeabl 
Diverſion; and what adds thereto is, that 
after it has ſeized a Fiſh, it always throws 
it up into the Air, and catches it again b 
the Head as it falls down, that it may ſwal. 
low it entire, and without loſs of Time: 
Bur becauſe of the Ring about its Neck, the 
Fiſh gets no further than its Guller, 1 

eing 
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being large and yielding, ſtretches into a 
large Pouch or Bag, in which the Fiſh are 
Wkept, till it be full; when they force it to 
come to the Land, and throw them up entire. 
. From theſe and ſuch like Arguments ta- 
ken from the manner of Viſion, moſt Phy- 
ſicians, as well as Philoſophers, have been 
brought to believe, that we have a Faculty 
of changing the Conformation of our Eyes, 
in order to {ee Objects diſtinctly at diffe- 
rent Diſtances ;' yet the famous French A- 
cademiſt Mr. de la Hire is of a contrary 
Opinion, and contends, that at whatever 
Diſtance Objects be placed, yet the Eyes 
W never alter their Conformation ; and this 
he endeavours to demonſtrate from ſeve- 
ral Reaſons, and particularly from the fol- 
lowing Experiment, which is truly yery 
ingenious and beautiful. 

Take a Card and pierce it with a Pin in 
two, three or more Places, ſo as the moſt 
diſtant Holes be not further from one an- 
other than the wideneſs of the Pupz/: This 
done, ſhut one of your Eyes, and apply the 
Card cloſe to the other, ſo as to view a 
mall Object through irs Holes; you ſhall 
be ſurpriſed to ſee this Object multiplied as 
many times as there are Holes in the Card, 
providing it be plac'd out of that preciſe 
Place, where it would be moſt W 

een 
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ſeen by the naked Eye; e.g. If I ſee uf 
Object diſtinctly when at a Foot diſtance 
it will appear ſingle at that diſtance whe 
view'd through the perforated Card; but i 
it be removed to four, five or ſix Foot d 
Nance, it will always appear multiplied x 
often as there are Holes in the Card. l 
like manner, if the Conformation of th 
Eye be ſuch as it cannot ſee Objects d 
ſtinctly but at four Foot diſtance, it will 
at that diſtance appear ſingle through th 
Card, but at all leſſer Diſtances it will be 
multiplied. 

This Experiment I have taken notice d 
in the former Part of this Eſſay, where! 
have obſerved, that to make it with Exad. 
neſs, you muſt for an Object look to a ſmall 
luminous Point in a dark Place, ſuch as: 
little Hole in a Card plac'd before a Candle 
or elſe you muſt look at a ſmall black Ob. 
ject plac'd before a white Surface. 

Now it is certain, that if the Rays d 
Light that come from each Point of the Ob 
ject are exactly united in a correſponding 
Point of the Retina, the Object will always 
appear ſingle, though it be viewed through 
ſeveral ſmall Holes, for the little luminous 
Cones, OHH, Ohh (Fig. 2.) which hav 
for their Apex or Top a Point of the Ob 
je&, O, and for their Baſis the little Holes 


if 
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the Card, HH, hh, will alſo have all 
Peir oppoſite Tops o, o in one and the ſame 
int, 0, of the Retina, RR, which muſt 
eds make the Object appear ſingle : But 
the Eye have not that Conformation, 
hich is neceſſary to reunite theſe Rays in 
Point in the Retina, each of theſe lirtle 
ones will be cur by the Retina, either be- 
re or after their Reunion; and therefore 
ch Point of the Object ſhall, by its Rays, 
ach the Net ina in as many diſtinct Places 
chere are Holes in the Card, and confe- 
uently the Object will appear multiplied, 
cording to the Number of Holes. Thus 
the Rays convene before the Retina, let 
B be the Retina, tis evident from the Fi- 
e that this muſt receive the luminous 
encils at two diſtinct Places, x and x. And 
the Rays convene behind the Retina, let 
D be the Ret ina, which allo muſt receive 
e luminous Cones at the diſtinct Places c 
nd c. In both which Caſes the Object muſt 
pear double, by reaſon that its Picture 
ills on two diſtinct Places of the Retina: 
V hence it. is eaſy to ſee, that if the Card be 
ierced in three or more Holes, ſo as the moſt 
iſtant Holes may not be further from one 
nother than the Diameter of the Pupil; 
he luminous Pencils, and the Places in the 
det ina where theſe Pencils do fall, muſt 


E be 


plied. 


_ thor, it muſt indeed be acknowledged, that 
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be multiplied according to the Number « 
Holes; from which Multiplication, the Oh. 
ject itſelf muſt alſo be equally multiplied 
From all which the above named Author 
concludes, that the Conformation of ou 
Eyes is never changed, at whatever diſtance 
Objects be placed. For ſuppoſe that I lee a 
Object diſtinctly at a Foot diſtance, and a 
the ſame diſtance it appears ſingle, when 
view'd through the perforated Card; if to 
ſee the ſame Object at four Foot diſtance, it 
were requiſite that the Eye changed its Con 
formation; then he concludes it would d 
ſo, when the Object is view'd at that di 
ſtance through the Card, which does not 
happen, as is evident from its being multi 


This is the great Argument whereby 1M 
de la Hire, both in the Journal des $4 
vans Ann. 1685, and in his Diſſertation 
fur les differens accidens de la vue pub- 
liſhed in the Year 1693, endeavours to prove 
that the Cry/?a//ine does not change its Fi: 
gure or Situation, and in general that the 
Eye receives no new Figure or Conforms 
tion, in viewing Objects at different diſtan- 
ces. And to do Juſtice to the learned Au- 


at firſt View the Argument ſeems to go! 


great way towards a full Demonſtration of 


i What 
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hat he alledges; nor, ſo far as I know, 
s any thing been yet offered by any Au- 
or, whether Phyſician, Anatomiſt or Opti- 
jan, that can in the leaſt weaken or diſ- 
rove it; and yet all of them, excepting 
aitre Jean and ſome few others, conti- 
ue to teach, that our Eyes change their 
onformation according to the diſtance of 
bjects, without ſo much as once taking 
tice of De la Hire's Reaſoning, or at- 
mpting at an Anſwer; which mult appear 
ery ſtrange to every body that conſiders 
e Character of the Author, the Strength 
f his Reaſoning, and how long ago it is 
at his Opinion has been publiſhed ro the 
orld. | 

In Anſwer to this Argument of De la 
lire, 1 once ſuſpected that when an Ob- 
& is view'd through a perforated Card, 
e Eye, by endeayouring to ſee the Card, 
lapted itſelf to as near a Diſtance as it 
ould, and by continuing in that State, oc- 
ſioned the Object to appear multiplied, 
hen at a greater or leſſer Diſtance than that 
d which the Eye is then accommodated: 
ut by ſome Experiments to be mentioned 
elow, it ſoon appeared that the Eye did 
ot endeayour to ſee the Card, nor by any 
Ich Endeavour was it accommodated to 
le neareſt Diſtance poſſible; and therefore 
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ſomething elſe muſt be ſought for, in o 
to reconcile this Multiplication of theo 
je& with our having a Power of accomu 
dating our Eyes to its Diſtance. 3 
But for the better underſtanding this Mui; 
ter, it may be proper, before I go furthe i 
to clear up the State of the Queſtion, h 
admoniſhing the Reader, thar it is not heli 
meant to enquire, why a {mall Objed i 
thus multiplied, when plac'd without H 
Limits of diſtin& Viſion; ir being eviden 
that it ought then to appear multiplied, bil 
reaſon that the Eye can never adapt irlelft 
its Diſtance. Thus if I cannot ſee diſtind 
ly any Object that is nearer than half 
Foot, it muſt appear multiplied at four Inch 
es; and if I cannot ſee an Object diſtindſ 
that is further off than two Foot, it null 
appear multiplied at three Foot, and ai 
greater Diſtances. But my Meaning is t 
account for this Multiplication, when t 
Object is plac'd within the Limits of 4 
flint Viſion, which we have here ſuppoſet 
to be at a Foot and a half diſtance from cad 
other: And after various Conjectures 0 
the Matter, I am now at laſt fully farisfic 
that there are two Cauſes that concur it 
producing this Phænomenon, by hindrig 
the Eye ro accommodate itſelf to the Dt 
ſtance of Objects viewed through the per 
M forata 
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rated Card, vis. the diſtin Appearance 
f the Object, and the Miſtake that the 
Wind commits with reſpect to its Diſtance. 
That the Object appears diſtin, when 
Ficwed through a perforated Card, is evi- 
ent both from Reaſon and Experience; 
Pr the little luminpus Cones OHH, Obh, 
ee Fig. 2.) which have for their Apex or 
Top a Point in the Object O, and for their 
Wa/is the little Holes in the Card HH, 5, 


ill. by reaſon of their Acutenefs, proceed. 


Wo from the Smalneſs of the Holes, take up 


ur a very little Space upon the Net ina, 
hence the Object muſt appear pretty di- 


Wink. Thus if the Object is at too great 
VOiſtance, let o be the Place where tlie 
iys convene, and let AB be the Retina; 
is plain that the luminous Pencils will 
l on the Retina at x and x, where, for 
je Reaſon juſt now mentioned, they muſt 


Sc up but a very little Space, and conſe · 


Wucntly rhe Confuſion muſt be very ſmall. 
like manner, if the Object is too neat, 

t CD be the Retina, and o the focal Point 
here the Rays are united, theſe Pencils 
ill, at c and c, occupy fo {mall a Space on 
ie Ret ina, as to occaſion no ſenſible Con- 
ſion in the Object; whereas, in both Ca- 
s, had it not been for the Interpoſition of 
jc Card, the eine Cone mom, would, 
on 
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on the Retina, have taken up the who 
Space xx or cc, which muſt have rend 
the Appearance of the Object very con 
ſed and indiſtindt. To correct which Co 
fuſion, the Eye changes its Conformatin 
and adapts itfelf to the Diſtance of Objech 
ſeen with the naked Eye. But when! 
means of the perforated Card this Confi 
on is taken off, the Mind will not thi 
change the Conformation of our Eyes, th 
being nothing that ſhould influence itt 
ſuch an Action. And this is one Rea 
why the Object is ſo frequently found mil 
*tiplied, according to the Number of Hol 
through which ir is viewed, though it! 
— within the Limits of diſtinct Viji 
ro which the Eye can perfectly accomm 
date itfelf. 4 
But there is yet another Cauſe wii 
- muſt concur towards this Multiplicatia 
and that is, the Miſtake into which f 
Mind falls, with reſpect to the Diſtance 
the Object. It is not enough that the Mi 
perceives no Confuſion : For though ti 

' Confuſion in our Sight, is commonly bel 
ved to be the only thing that can-influen 
our Mind to change the Conformation 
our Eyes; yet by reaſon of that neceſl 
- Connexion and Dependence, thar will! 
hereafter ſhown to have been eftabliſhe! | 
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abit and Cuſtom betwixt theſe Motions, 
hereby the Conformation of our Eyes is 

3 ard certain correſponding Moti- 
ns of the Axes of Viſion, thoſe Motions 
ome at laſt always to accompany one ano- 
her, and that ſo neceſſarily as to make it 
poſſible for us, by any Act of Volition, 
o dire our Eyes to any Object within the 
imits of dzſtzn& Viſion; without, at the 
ame time, giving them thar Diſpoſition that 
s neceflary for ſeeing diſtinctly at that Di- 
ance; and therefore though there ſhould 
de no Confuſion in the Object, when ſeen 
hrough the perforated Card, it would not 
hen appear multiplied, if placed within the 
imits of diſtinct Viſion, did not the Mind 
iſtake its Diſtance: For when the Mind 
udges rightly of the Diſtance of any Ob- 
ect, both Eyes are neceſfarily directed to- 
yards it, and that as well when one oł them 
s ſhut as when both are open; from which 
Direction of our Eyes, they mult alſo be 
Iccommodated to its true Diſtance: Whence 
he Object will not appear multiplied; and 
herefore there muſt be another Cauſe, be- 
des the diſtin& Appearance of the Object, 
hat muſt concur in this Multiplication ; and 
hat is the Miſtake the Mind commits, with 

elpect to its Diſtance.  _ 

I know that M. de la Hire affirms, that 
SG we 
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we judge rightly of the Diſtance of Objech 
view'd through a perforated Card, and in 
deed moſt People upon Trial will be apty 
fall into the ſame Miſtake ; but we will x 
terwards have Occaſion to touch upon {l 
the Means the Mind can poſſibly employ 
for judging of the Diſtance of Objects; tro 
which it will appear, that in the Caſe befor 
us, we can ſcarce, form any Judgment wil 
reſpect to Diſtance, but what is wholh 
founded upon Prejudice and Anticipation 
which cannot fail of betraying. us into Er 
ror and Miſtake. Seeing then that we. 

{o liable ro be miſtaken, in the Judgment 
we form of the Diſtance of Objects le 
through a perforated Card, it needs be as 
Surprize that the Eye ſhould not be accon 
modated to their true Diſtance; and that, 
for. want of this Accommodation, the 
ſhouldoappear multiplied according to tht 
Number of Holes through which they ar 
viewed. 

Thus I have fully anſwered the Argu 
ment wherein de la Hire places his malt 
Strength. and have ſhown that the Eye mij 
be poſſeſſed of a Power of changing its Cot 
formation, and of adapting itſelf to the Dl 
ſtance of Objects, though this Power ſhoull 
not be exerted when the Object is view 
through a perforated Card. But then o 
Autho! 
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uthor alledges, that from an anatomical 
xamination of all the Parts belonging to 
r Eyes, it will be found that none of 
gem are capable of making any of thoſe 
hanges in the Eye, that are ſuppoſed ne- 
ſary for ſeeing diſtinctly at different Di- 
ances; but this we ſhall conſider after- 
ards, when we come to enquire into the 
auſes of theſe in ward Motions in our Eyes. 
There is yet another weighty Argument 
rought by the learned Author againſt this 
hange in our Eyes; and that is, that there 
no Need of ſuppoſing any ſuch Change; 
d that the Eye can ſee Objects diſtinctly 
zough at different Diſtances, ſo as not to 
ſenſible of any Defect in the Sight, with- 
ut being obliged to have Recourſe to any 
hange in its Conformation. 
For underſtanding this, we muſt firſt ob- 
rve, that if an Object appear diſtin at 
x Foot Uiſtance, that is, if the Conforma- 
on of the Eye be ſuch as is neceſſary to 
frat the Rays which come from a Point 
f the Object at that Diſtance, ſo as that, 
falling upon the Retina after Refraction, 
ey impreſs it with a diſtinct Image of that 
Foint from whence they came, then at 
hatever greater Diſtance the Object be 
laced, it will alſo appear diſtin& : The 
calon of which is, chat when the Object 
| K 18 
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Pupil, are nearly parallel; and therefore x 


is at ſix Foot diſtance, the Rays which, i 
coming from a Point thereof, fall upon th, 


whatever greater Diſtance the Object b 
placed, the Rays may be conceiyed as pu 
rallel, and conſequently the ſame Confer. 
mation of the Eye that is neceſſary to re 
fract them, ſo as to make the Object appen 
diſtinct at fix Foot diſtance, will allo retratl 
them in the ſame way, and thereby makei 
allo appear diſtinct at all greater Diſtance 
Now this being underſtood, let us {«M 
how de la Hire accounts for diſtin Vi. 
ſion at different Diſtances, withaut chan 
ging the Conformation of the Eye. 
* Suppoſe then that a Man's Sight is good 
that is, that he ſees Objects diſtinctly i 
nough at a Foot diſtance, and likewile ai 
ſix Foot diſtance; it follows from what hu 
been ſaid, that to ſee Objects at all greataſ 
Diſtances than fix Feet, there is no. Needd 
gny Change in the Conformation of the 
Eye: So that the only Queſtion is, Ho 
the Object can appear diſtinct, both at thi 
diſtance of fix Feet, and of one Foot, witl: 
out ering any Change in its Conforms 
LEAR e l 
To this the above named Author anſwers 
That to ſee Objects ſo diſtinctly, as not i 
br (enfle of zpy Defect in ebe Fight, d 
£45368] ee 
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Pt needful that the Rays, which come, 
m a Point in the Object, ſhould be uni- 
W accurately in a Point in the Retina, but 
Wat it is ſufficient they ſhould be nearly ſo: 
hence he concludes, that if the Confor- 

tion of the Eye be ſuch, as when an Ob- 
a view'd through two Holes in a Card at 
o Foot diſtance appears ſingle, becauſe all 
e Rays that come from the ſeveral Points 
W the Object, are united accurately in fo 

any Points in the Retina; then at one 
Pot diſtance, the Place where the Rays 
Peet will be a little behind the Retina, and 
ſix Foot diſtance it will be a little before 
chough not ſo much in either Cafe as to 
Inder the Object undiſtinct; becauſe, the 


Ways which come from the ſeveral Points 
che Object, do, in falling upon the Re- 
*, meet nearly, though not accurately, 
ſo _ e Points: And 


jerefore he concludes, that thoſe who 

ave their Eyes of a Conformation proper 
ee Objects moſt diſtinctly at two Foot 
ſtance, will alſo ſee them diſtinctly e- 
dugh both at one Foot diſtance, and fix 
dot diſtance; and if they ſee diſtinctly at 
Foot diſtance, then they muſt alſo ſec 
ſtinctly at all greater Diſtances: And thus 
accounts fot that perfect Viſion which 
nds in the Middle betwixt ſhort and long 

ene 
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Sight, without any Change in the Eye. 
And as for the Sight of 0/4 Men W 
cannot ſee e Bar any leſs diſtancy 
than three Feet, he ſuppoſes that their Eye 
are of a proper Conformarion to ſee Objea: 
at four Foot diſtance moſt diſtinctly; tronM 
which he infers, that at three Foot and ali 
greater Diſtances, the Picture of Objech 
upon the Retina will be 8 diſtinct, ad 
conſequently they will be ſeen without any 
ſenſible Confuſion, though the Eye luticM 
no Change in its Conformation. . _- 
In like manner, in thoſe that are ſhort. 
fi:hted, and can't ſee Objects diſtinly a= 
a greater Diſtance than a Foot, he ſuppolcM 
the Eye to be of a Conformation proper u 
ſee moſt diſtinctly at half a Foot's diſtance 
and thence concludes, that the Picture mad 
on the Retina, when the Object is at any 
Diſtance betwixt four Inches and a Foot, 
will not be confuſed; and conſequently tht 
Object will be ſeen diſtinctly enough, with 
out any Change in the Eye, unlels its D. 
ſtance he greater than a Foot, or leſs tha 
four Inches; in which Caſe the Image a 
the Retina will begin to be confuſed, and 
conſequently the Object itſelf will allo ap 
pear confuſed and undiſtinct. has 
This is in few Words the Sum of wh 
ge la Hire advances, concerning our I 
r 
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objects diſtinctly at different Diſtan” 
s, without having Recourſe to any 
ange in our Eyes. And indeed it cant 
denied, but the Eye has ſome Latitude 
ſeeing Objects diſtinctly, without chan- 
Wig its Conformation, though they be a 
tle further from, or nearer to the Eye, 
Win what is neceſſary for collecting the 
Hays, that come from the ſeveral Points of 
e Object, in fo many preciſe Points in 
Wc Retina ; and that becauſe, when the 
Ppject is not far removed from that Place, 
© which the Rays coming from the Object 
eet again at the Retina, the Image there- 
W will be pretty diſtin, and therefore 
Will not occaſion any ſenſible Confuſion of 
iht: But it does not from thence follow, 
Wat our Eyes do not change their Confor- 
ation, when Objects are much removed 
om that Place where they appear moſt di- 
inctly; For beſides what we have ſaid be- 
dre, in ſpeaking of the Images of external 
bjects, caſt upon a Sheet of white Paper, 
y means of a Lens placed at the Hole 
the Window-ſhut of a dark Chamber, 
here we obſerved, that in order ta make 
he Image diſtin, it was neceſſary, ac- 
ording to the different Diſtance of the Ob- 
ect, either to change the Lens, for one 
hore or lels convex; or to change the Di- 
| FP ſtance 
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ing the Paper nearer to, or further from t,M 


ry confuled and imperfect; whic 
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ſtance betwixt it and the Paper, by brin, 


Lens, according to the different Diſtancy 
of the external Object; I ſay, beſides this 
Experience teaches us, that the Conformy. 
tion of our Eyes is changed, in viewiny 
Objects at different Diſtances. For cyer 
Body knows, that the Eye can't ſee equil. 
ly diſtinctly at the ſame time Objects a 
different Diſtances, e. g. if with one f 
your Eyes, the other being ſhut, you lock 
attentively to aſmall Object, ſuppoſe a Pin 
at half a Foot or a Foot from the Eye, and 
at the ſame time place another at fix Fo 
Diſtance, that at ſix Foot will appear ex 
ceeding confuſed ; but if you apply your 
ſelf to obſerve accurately that at fix Foot 
Diſtance, then it will be ſeen diſtinRly, 
but the other next the Eye will Too Ve- 

d anc h plainly 
ſhows, that when the Diſpoſition of the 
Eye is ſuch as is neceſſary for making a di. 
ſtinct Picture of the Pin at one Diſtance, 
the Place where the diſtinct Picture of the 
other Pin is made, muſt fall ſhort of, or be: 
yond the Retina; and conſequently, up 
on the Retina itſelf, the Picture muſt be 
confuſed, from which Confuſion, Viſion 
is rendered imperfect and undiſtinct; and 
therefore, ſince at Pleaſure I can ſee di 
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nctly either of the Pins I will, while ax 
e fame time the other appears confuſed; 
follows, that I haye a Power of changing 
e Conformation of my Eye, and of ad- 
ting it to the different Diſtances of Ob- 
As; and this is the only Reaſon can be 
yen, why Objects without Doors, do 
pt appear diſtinct through a Window-glaſs 
hen the Eye is attentive in obſerving the 
tle Scratches or Particles of Duſt upon 
e Surface of the Glaſs; and, on the con- 
ary, when attentive to the external Ob- 
&, it does not diſtinctly obſerye the 
rarches or opaque Particles of Duſt upon 
e Glaſs; the Conformation of the Eye in 
jc one Caſe, being ſuch as to paint di- 
inctly upon the Rel ina the Images of the 
ratches and Particles of Duſt, but not to 
aint thoſe of the external Objects but 
onfuſedly; and in the other Caſe, the 
onformation of the Eye is adapted to 
aint exactly upon the Rer ina, the Images 
f external Objects; and therefore the 
lace, where the diſtinct Images of the 
cratches are made, muſt fall behind the 
detina, from which they muſt appear con- 
ſed and imperfect; and indeed, were it 
ot for the Change that is made in the Diſ- 
oſition of the Eye, it were very difficult to 


their 


xplain how Birds, that duck in Purſuit of 
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their Prey, ſhould be enabled to ſee both 
Air and Water, ſeeing the Refraction tu 
happens in the Eye is ſo far different in c 
one Caſe from what it is in the other. 
To weaken the Force of theſe Objeqh 
ons, M. de la Hire has Recourſe to the 
Mobility of the Pupil. from which he © 
deayours to account for diſtin& Viſion x 
all Diſtances, without any Change in the 
Conformation of the Eye; but with whe 
Succeſs will appear afterwards. | 
Having thus conſidered what de Ia Hin 
brings in ſupport of his Hypotheſis, I ful 
now proceed to ſome Experiments I mak 
for meaſuring the Stren ch and Weakneſs d 
Sight; whereby not on y the Fallacy of & 
4a Hires Reaſoning will be made furthe 
manifeſt, but it will allo be demonſtrated, 
beyondall Exception, that our Eyes chang 
their Conformation, and adapt rhemlfelye 
to the various Diſtances of Objects, with 
in certain Limits; which Limits will alfo be 
accurately determined: But that theſe Ei 
periments may be the better underſtood, | 
muſt firſt premiſe rhe following Axioms. 


Non; 
When an Object, ſeen with both Eyes 
appears double, by reaſon that its Diſtant 
zs.leſs than that to which the Eyes 144d q 
| 7 eee 
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ed, upon covering either of the Eyes, 
+ Appearance that is on the contrary 
eil vaniſh ; and if it appear double, 
cauſe its Diſtance is greater than that to 
hich the Eyes are directed, upon cover- 
g exther. of the Eyes, the Appearance 

bat is on the ſame Side will vaniſh. 
Illuſtration. To illuſtrate this, ee 
ig. 3, 4 and 5. where A and B are the 
yes, x the Object, which is at a ſmaller 
iſtance than the Point C, to which both 
yes are directed; it is evident, that while 
je Eyes continue directed to C, the Ob- 
@ x mult be ſeen in two different Places, 
hich, with reſpe& to the Horopter, to 
hich all Objects are referred, will be D 
d E; for being ſeen by the Right Eye B, 
the Direction of the viſual Line BxD, it 
uſt, at D, hide a Part of the Haropter 
CE; and being ſeen by the left Eye A, in 
e Direction of the viſual Line AxE, it 
uſt hide a Part of the Horopter at E, and 
ercfore, with reſpect to the Horopter on 
hich the Eyes are fixed at C, the Object 
muſt appear to the Right Eye B, as at 
and to the Left Eye A as at E; and, in 
pycring either of the Eyes, the Appear- 
ce that is on the contrary Side will be 

ade to yaniſh, - v9 s 
In like manner, if the Eyes are directed 
| to 
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to x, the Object C, which is further 
than x, will be ſeen by the Right Eye B. 
| | the Direction of the viſual Line BMC; w 
14 by the Left Eye A, it will be ſeen in th 

1 Direction of the viſual Line ACC; 1 
1 therefore, with reſpect to the Hor 
; | x0, to which all Objects are referred, | 


| muſt appear double, as at 2 and 0; and 
| covering the Right Eye B, the Appearan 
that is on the Right Side towards m yi 


41 vaniſh; and in covering the Left Eye 
#1 the Appearance that is on the Left Side ih: 
'wards 0 will yaniſh; all which is cxaqſ 


agrecable to Experience. 

AXIOM II. 
When an Oject appears double, fromi 
being ſeen with one Eye, through two ſm 
Holes made in a Card, or any other opau 
thin Body; if its Diſtance be deere 
14 that towhith the Eye is accommodated, i 
| on covering either of the Holes, the 4 
1 pearance that is on the ſame Side will 
made to vaniſh; and if its Diſtance bel 
than that to which the Eye is accommill 
ted, upon covering either of the Hol. 
the Appearance that ts on the contri 

Side will be made to vaniſh. 3 
Illuſtration. Let E be the Bye, (0 
Fig. 6. and 7.) QT the Card, in hid 
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e two ſmall Holes 4 andy, and let A be 
(mall Body, at a greater or leſſer Diſtance 
in that to which the Eye is accommoda- 
d: The Rays of Light, Ad, Ar, will not, 

fter Refraction, con verge to a Point iu the 
Retina, but by reaſon that the Diſtance of 

he Object A is greater or lefs than that to 
hich the Eye is accommodared, they will 

e made to converge to fome other Point, 
ither before or bekind the Retina, ſuch as 


; but on the Retina itſelft, they will fall 
dn the different Points i and , at both 
hich a Picture of the Object will be form- 
d, from which Duplication of the Picture, 
he Object itſelf will alſo appear double at 


and B, ig. in the right Lines C and 
B, which are ſuppoſed to be drawn per- 
dendicular to the Retina from the Points 
and mn, where the Pictures fall. Whence 
t is evident, that if the Hole at 4 be cover- 
Wed, there will be no Image at 2, and conſe- 
quently the Appearance at C will vaniſh; 
and if the Hole art 7 be covered, there will 
be no Image at , and conſequently the 
Appearance at B muſt yaniſh ; but when 
the Object A is at a greater Diſtance than 
that to which the Eye is accommodated, as 
in . 6. the Appearance that is made to 
vaniſh, by covering either of the Holes 
dor r, lies on the fame Side with the co- 
vered 
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vered Hole. But when the Object A i; 
a leſs Diſtance, than that to which the h 
is accommodated, as in Fig. 7. the 
pearance that is made to eh, lyes ont 
contrary Side of the Hole that is coyer 
as has been affirmed: in the Axiom. 

Exper. 1ſt, I took a ſmall Plate of whi 
Iron IK, (See Fig. 8.) in which I hade 
two parallel narrow Slits, whoſe Diſtan 
from one another, did not exceed the Di 
meter of the Pupil. Theſe Slits gave ht 
ſage to more Light than what could pt 
through {ſmall Holes, and therefore w: 
fitter for my Purpoſe, it being neceſſ 
that the Object ſhould be clearly {ez 
This Plate I held cloſe to my Right E 
B, in ſuch manner as the Slits might han 
vertical Poſitition; and having ſhut my Le 
Eye A, through theſe Slits I viewed ti 
{mall Object o, which alſo had a vert 
Poſition, and conſequently was parallel 
the Slits. In this Experiment the Obje 
0 was at ſuch a Diſtance from the Eye! 
as to appear ſingle, when viewed in ti 
manner through the Slits: but when bo 
Eyes were opened, and directed to a mo 
diſtant Point, ſuch as P, three Appearance 
were lecn, a, 6, and c, which Appearance 
were nearer to, or further from each othe! 
according as the Point P was nearer t 
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further from the Object o, and in co- 
ring the left Eye A, the Appearance a 
at was on the contrary Side did vaniſh, 
hich Appearance did therefore belong to 
e Eye A. And in covering the Right 
Ye B, the Appearances on the contrary 
deb and c, belonging to the Eye B did 
niſh, from which I. was certain that the 
ſtance of the Object o was leſs than that 
which the Eyes were directed, (Cee 
1.) This being done, my next Buſi- 
ſs was, to examine, whether theſe double 
ppearances 6 and c, that were ſeen thro” 
e Slits, did not alſo proceed from the Ob- 
o its being at a leſs Diſtance, than that 
which the Eye B was then accommoda- 
d, and upon Trial I found it was ſo; for 
covering either of the Slirs with my 
nger, the Appearance on the contrary 
de was always made to vaniſh, (See Ax. 
) Having fatisfied myſelf as to theſe Par- 
ulars, I changed the Direction of my 
yes, and turned both inwards towards a 
arer Point ſuch as x, by which allo three 
pearances were ſeen, d, e and F, and 
ele Appearances were allo nearer to, or 
rther from one another, according as the 
dint x was nearer to, or further from 
e Object o. but they were always in a 
ntrary Order to thoſe that were ſeen, 
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vered Hole. But when the Object A is; 
a leſs Diſtance, than that to which the jj 
is accommodated, as in Fig. 7. the þ 
pearance that is made to ah! + lyes ont 
contrary Side of the Hole that is coven 
as has been affirmed in the Axiom. 

Exper. xt, I took a ſmall Plate of whi 
Iron IK, (See Fig. 8.) in which I had q 
two parallel narrow Slits, whoſe Diſtan 
from one another, did not exceed the Di 
meter of the Pupil. Theſe Slits gave Pi 
ſage to more Light than what could pi 
through ſmall Holes, and therefore wer 
fitter for my Purpoſe, it being neceſſij 
that the Object ſhould be clearly lex 
This Plate I held cloſe to my Right E 
B, in ſuch manner as the Slits might hay 
vertical Poſitition; and having ſhut my Le 
Eye A, through theſe Slits I viewed th 
{mall Object o, which alſo had a vertid 
- Poſition, and conſequently was parallel t 
the Slits. In this Experiment the Objel 
0 was at ſuch a Diſtance from the Eye! 
as to appear ſingle, when viewed in tl 
manner through the Slits: but when bol 
Eyes were opened, and directed to a mot 
diſtant Point, ſuch as P, three Appearance 
were ſeen, a, 6, and c, which Appearanc 
were nearer to, or further from each oth 
according as the Point P was nearer 'v 
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further from the Object o, and in co- 

ring the left Eye A, the Appearance a 
at was on the contrary Side did vaniſh, 
hich Appearance did therefore belong to 
e Eye A. And in covering the Right 
e B, the Appearances on the contrary 

deb and c, belonging to the Eye B did 
niſh, from which I was certain that the 
iſtance of the Object o was leſs than that 
which the Eyes were directed, (Cee 

. 1.) This being done, my next Buſi- 
ſs was, to examine, whether theſe double 
ppearances & and c, that were ſeen thro' 
e Slits, did not alſo proceed from the Ob- 
ct o its being at a leis Diſtance, than that 
which the Eye B was then accommoda- 

d, and upon Trial I found it was ſo; for 
covering either of the Slits with my 
nger, the Appearance on the contrary 
de was always made to vaniſh, (See Ax. 
) Having ſatisfied myſelf as to theſe Par- 
ulars, I changed the Direction of my 
yes, and turned both inwards towards a 
arer Point ſuch as x, by which allo three 
ppearances were ſeen, 4, e and F, and 
cle Appearances were allo nearer to, or 
rther from one another, according as the 
dint x was nearer to, or further from 
Ie Object o, but they were always in a 
dntrary Order to thoſe that were ſeen, 
L when 
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when my Eyes were directed as above, 
For the Appearance E, ſeen by the Lefty, 
A, was on the Left Side, and the Appen 
ances 4 and e, which were ſeen throws 
the Slits by the Right Eye B, were on xl 
Right Side; whence I was certain, tha 
the Diſtance of the Object o was great 
than that to which my Eyes were directel 
I then covered one of theſe Slits with on 
of my Fingers, and I found that the 4 
pearance that was on the ſame Side did 4 
ways vaniſh; from which, when compard 
with the ſecond Axiom, it follows that tie 
Object o is then at a greater Diſtance tha 
that to which the Eye is accommodated. WW 
In making this and all the following [x 
periments, it was neceſſary that the Objet 
o ſhould be as conſpicuous as poſſible 
What upon Trial I found to anſwer bel, 
was a narrow Slit made in a dark Lanten 
in which a lighted Candle was put, to ret 
der it luminous, though ſomerimes I ail 
made ule of a black Line upon white Pape, 
or a white Line upon black Paper, bod 
which anſwered very well, in all the Ex 
periments wherein the Diſtance of the 0d 
ject did not exceed two Feet; but wha 
the Diſtance was greater, theſe Lines begu 
to be obſcure, and by reaſon of their Ob 
ſcurity, the Experiment did not ſucceed 7 
| Wel! 
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eil. it muſt alſo be obſerved hets, once 


r all, that though in the above Experi- 


ent, it was eaſy for me to direct my Eyes 
W a Diſtance that was either greater or leſs 


han the Diſtance of the Object o; without 
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e Aſſiſtance of any other Object, on 
hich my Eyes might be fix'd; yet in 
his, as well as in many of the ſubſequent 
W xperiments, I was ſometimes obliged to 
Nut an Object in that Place, towards which 
Noth Eyes were to be directed; and this 
Was always neceſſary, either when a gfeat 
fort was needful to give the Eyes the de- 
igned Direction; or when, for obſerving 


he Phænomena more accurately, the Ex- 


Periment required, that rhe Eyes ſhould 


or ſome time be kept fixed th a certain de- 
ermined Direction, both which are made 
nuch cafier, by having an Object on which 


Whe Eyes may be fix d. When it was re- 


Juired that my Eyes ſhould be directed, to 


g very near Diſtance, for the Object o 


ade wit of a black or white Line, made 
dn Paper of an oppoſite Colour; and at 


The Place #, to which my Eyes were to be 


directed, I held in a horizontal Poſition, 


and parallel to my Eyes, any ſmall Object 
S, ſuch as a bis of the Stem of a Quill, 
WF boſe Extremity x, I look'd at for an Ob- 


ect; but when the Experiment required 
L 5 that 


* 


of changing the Conformation of our Eyes, 
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that my Eyes ſhould be directed to om. 
Point at a conſiderable Diſtance beyond the 
Object o; for the Object o I made ule 
the narrow Slit in the Lantern, and at 
diſtant Point P, to which my Eyes well 
to be directed, I placed another dark Lan 
tern, in which was the horizontal Sl 
PQ, whoſe Extremity P. which was ſel 
by the Right Eye, in the viſual Line BY 
that paſſed immediately above the uppali 

End of the Object o, ſerved me as a Poi 
of View, on which I could eaſily fix boi 

Eyes, while I attended to the Appearance 
of the Object o. 1 
| Now from this Experiment, compare 
with the preceeding Axioms, it clearly tol- 
lows, 10, That we are poſſeſſed of a Power 


and of adapting them to various Diſtance, 
249, This Change in our Eyes, whereby they 
are fitted for ſeeing diſtinctly at different Di 
ſtances, does always follow a ſimilar Moti 
on inthe Axes of Viſion with which it has 
been connected by Uſe and Cuſtom ; fot 
when the Eyes were directed to P, the Ob. 
ject o was ſeen double through the Slits 
and by covering one of the Slits, it appear 
ed that the Eye was adapted to too great! 
Diſtance ; and as the Point P was brougit 
nearer and ncarer the Object o, thele Ap 

Pearance 
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Farances approached nearer and nearer to 


1c another continually, till at laſt, when 


Sc Point P became very nigh too, they 
Wincided in one at o, which ſhews that 


* 


pe Eye was then * to its Diſtance. 


t when the Point P was moved along, 
e Line ox from o to x, two Appeafances 
f the Object o, were again {cen through 
e Slits; which Appearances being in a 
pntrary Order from what were ſeen, when 
e Point P was on the other Side of the 
bject o, it follows that the Eyc was then 


Hapted to too ſmall a Diſtance. And as 


e Point P, in its Motion from o to x, re- 
ded further and further from o, theſe Ap- 
arances receded further and further from 
ne another continually. From all which 
is very evident, that there is a neceſſary 


Fonnection and Dependence eſtabliſhed be- 
rixt thoſe Motions, whereby the Confor- 


ation of our Eyes is changed, and cer- 


Pin correſf onding Motions in the Axes of 


ſiſion, which makes it impoſſible for us to 


ret our Eyes to any Object, within the 
imits of diſtinct Viſion, without at the 
me time giving them that Diſpoſition, that 
neceſſary for ſeeing diſtinctly at that Di- 
ance; but theſe two Corollaries will be 


Eil further confirmed by the Experiments 


lat follow. 


E Exper. 
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eight Inches Diſtance, when one Eye ws 
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Exper. 2. The Diſtance of the Ohjqg 
o (Fig. 8.) being five Inches. I viewed! 
through the Slits, the other Eye A bein 
ſnut or covered, and it appeared double 
and upon covering either ot the Slits, th 
Appeazance that was on the contrary Side 
was made to vaniſh, and therefore the D. 
ſtance of the Object was leis than that u 
which the Eye was accommodated ; ad 
both Eyes being open, and directed to x, 
whoſe Diſtance from the Eye was abou 
three or four Inches, three Appearance 
were ſeen, 4, e and F. whereof the Ap 

carances d and e, belonged to the Righ 
Eye B. and when with my Finger I cover 
ed either of the Slits, the Appearance that 
was on the contrary Side did vaniſn; whenc: 
it is evident, that I cannot by any Effort. ft 
my Eyes to ſo ſmalla Diſtance as five Inches. 
Exper, 3. 4. and 5. At fix, ſeven au 


ſhur, the Object o, ſeen through the Slit 
appeared double, and by covering one d 
the Slits, it was evident that its Diſtanc 
was leſs than that to which the Eye was ac 
commodated. And in looking with bod 
© ys to x, whole Diſtance from the Fyt 
was about half the Diſtance of the Objed 
a double Appearance was ſeen, one at! 
belopging to the Eye A, and the other ats 
CEO of wo voz 5 T2 5 7-47 "F-14462 beloogin 
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elonging to the Eye B, but this Appear- 
ace at x was always ſingle, though ſeen 
rough the Slirs, whence it follows, that 
y Eyc cannot accommodate itſelf to a Di- 
e lince that is much leſs than ſix, ſeven or 
© Weight Inches. 
Eper. 6. At the Diſtance of nine In- 
Wc the Object o ſeen through the slits, 
e other Eye being ſhut, appeared ſome- 
mes ſingle but Wal double; and when 
Wc appeared double, it was evident by co- 
cring either of the Slits, that it was too 
ear, with regard to the Diſpoſition of the 
ye; and when both Eyes were open, and 
Wirc&ted ro the Quill x, which was at half 
Diſtance preciſely, three Appearances were 
een, whereof the Appearances 4 and e did 
Wbclong to the Right Eye B, to which the 
Plits were applied; and in covering one of 
| thole Slits the Object on the ſame Side diſ- 
beared. whence I was certain that the 
objeck was too far off, and that my Eye 
can be accommodated to a leſs Diſtance 
than nine Inches, but not much, as may 
be learned from the nearneſs of the Ap— 
Epcarances, as well as from the four laſt Ex- 
Wpcrimcnts, 
From the five laſt Experiments laid to- 
gether, we may ſafely draw. the following 
Corollary, vis. The neareſt Limits of di- 
| L 4 ſtinct 
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ſtinct Viſion, in my Eyes, is at about ſeyy 
Inches Diſtance; for by the ſecond Ex, 
riment it appears, that my Eycs cannot hy 
firted to fo {mall a Diſtance as five Inches 
and by the laſt Experiment, it is plain thy 
they can be accommodated to a lels D. 
ſtance than nine Inches; and the third 
fourth and fifth Experiments, make it mz 
nifeſt, that at fix, ſeven and eight Inche 
Diſtance, the Object {cen through the Slit, 
appcars always ſingle, whatever Effort b 
made to double it, by ſtraining the Eys 
to ſee a nearer Object; whence the midd|; 
Diſtance, ſeven Inches, ſeems to be neatly 
the ncareſt Limits of my Eye, beyond 
which it cannot go: And therefore all 0). 
jets, that are nearer than ſeven Inches 
muſt appear more and more confuſed, ac: 
cording as their Diſtance is leſs and lels than 
{even Inches. 

Eper. 7. In looking to an Object a 
two Foot Diſtance, through the Slirs, the 
other Eye being ſhut, it always appear! 
double and too far off; and in looking with 
both Eyes, to a more diſtant Object, it 
was then alſo ſeen double; but in covering 
either of the Slits, the Appearance on the 
oppoſite Side did vaniſh; whence it was e. 
vident, that the Object was then too nig), 
but thele Appearances were ſo cloſe, " 
| they 
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ey did almoſt touch one another; which 
Pas that my Eyes can ſcarce go further, 
En to accommodate themſelves to the Di- 
Encc of two Feet. 

aper. 8. At two Foot and a half, three 
bot, and all greater Diſtances, the Object 
not only appeared double and too far off, 
hen viewed with one Eye through the 
ics, bur when both Eyes were open, and 
Wrctcd to a very diſtant Object, the double 
Wrcarancc that was then ſeen through the 
was ſuch, as by covering one of the Slits, 
ade it evident, that even then the Object 


allo too far oft; from which it follows, 
It my Eyes can never by any Effort, be 
&commodated to ſo great a Diſtance as two 
Woot and a half. 
Corol. From this and the immediate 
Fecceding Experiment, it ſeems probable, 
pat rhe furtheſt Limits of my Sight, reach- 
do the Diſtance of about twenty ſeven 
ches; for by Exper. 7. it is plain that I 
W' accommodate my Eye, to a Diſtance 
Nat is greater than two Feet: And, by the 
Wit Experiment it is manifeſt, that m 
e cannot accommodate itſelf to ſo great 
Piſtance as two Feet and a half; whence 
ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that the 
rcheſt Limits of my Sight, lyes about the 
Widdle Diſtance betwixt both. 


Exper. 


but frequently double and too nigh. 
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Exper. 9. and 10. At ten and ty 
Inches Diſtance, the Object o ſeen uu 
one Eye through the Slits, did, as in if 
6th Exper. where it was at the Diſtar 
of nine Inches, appear ſometimes ſing; 


Exper. II. and 12. At the Diſtance of 
fifteen and eighteen Inches, one Eye bei 
ſhut, the Object o, ſeen through the Slit 
appeared ſometimes ſingle, and at oth: 
times double, but when it was double, 
covering one of the Slirs, it was alway 
found to be too far off. | 

Corol. From the four laſt, as well if 
from ſome of the preceeding Experimen 
it is manifeſt, 1920, That the Eye does fr 
quently miſtake the Diſtance of the Objel 
ſeen through the Slits; for when its 
ſtance lyes betwixt the Limits of diſtind 
Viſion, to which the Eye can caſily u 
commodate itſelf, it would never appe 
double, did nor the Mind miſtake its D 
ſtance. And this is the Reaſon why, wit 
both Eyes are open, and directed to ti 
Object, it appears ſingle at all Diſtanct 
within the Limits of diſtinct Viſion, Þ 
reaſon the Eye is then accommodated toll 
Diſtance, which is then known to us, 
means of the Angle which the optick ax 
make at the Object. 2do, The Juden 

Wh 
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ich the Mind forms with reſpect to the 
Witance of Objects, ſeen with only one 
e through the Slits, is not always the 
e, but is fluctuating and inconſtant, as 
Wy bc gathered from the four laſt Experi- 
nts, where the Object ſometimes appear- 
* ſingle, and at other times double, and 
Nen it appeared double, the Diſtance be- 
it the Appearances was not conſtant] 
Wc lame. 3720, If the Object ſeen throug 
ic Slits, the other Eye being ſhur, is not 
ch beyond the neareſt Limits of diſtinct 
Wſon, when the Mind miſtakes its Di- 
Ince, it imagines it further off than it re- 
y is, as is evident from the 4th, 5th, 
Wh, 9th and 1oth Experiments. But 4, 
hen the Object is not a great deal nearer 
an the furtheſt Limits of diſtin& Viſion, 
nen we miſtake its Diſtance, we imagine 
nearer than it really is, whence it appears 
duble, becauſe it is too far off with re- 
ect to the Conformation of the Eye, as 
des appear from the 7th 11th and 12th 
xperiments. 
If it ſhould he here enquired why the 
lind miſtakes the Diſtance of the Object 
en through the Slits, the other Eye being 
ut? To this anſwer, that by running over 
the Means, the Mind can poſſibly em- 
oy for judging of the Diſtance of Os: 
. Whic 


I deſigned to repeat them with more Cat 
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which means we will have occaſion totou 
upon below, it will appear that in the (4 
before us, we can ſcarce form any Ju 
ment, with reſpect to Diſtance, but why 
is intirely founded upon Prejudice and A 
ticipation; and therefore it needs ben 
wonder, that we are frequently led im 
Error and Miſtake, and that the Min 
ſhould be ſo fluctuating and inconſtant j 
the Judgmenrs it forms of Diſtance. 
When I made the foregoing Experiment 


a FFF 


and exactneſs, and to make ſome new ong 
of the ſame Sort, by means of an Inſt 
ment I had contrived for that Purpole; 
which from its Ule in meaſuring the Limit 
of diſtinct Viſion, and in determining wit 
great exactneſs, the Strength and Weaknd 
of Sight, may be called an Optometer 
but I was then interrupted, and I have ud 
now time to take thoſe Things into furthe 
Conſideration. 

Having thus ſufficiently demonſtrate 
that our Eyes do change their Conformat 
on, and adapt themſelves to the differen 
Diſtances of Objects, it remains that 9 
examine wherein this Change conſiſts, and 
by what Mechaniſm it is introduced. 
bout which Authors are very much divide 
in their Opinions: The chief of *. : 
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Wl now conſider, and fix upon what we 


ink moſt probable, leaving every body 


liberty to differ from us as he fees Rea- 


Some are of Opinion, that the whole 


Jobe changes its Figure, by being length- 


Ded into an oblong Figure when Objects 


ncar, and by becoming flat when they 


removed to a greater Diſtance, This 


ecd very well accounts for the diſtinct 


Wpcarance of Objects at different Diſtan- 


s; for according as Objects are ncarer or 
rther from our Eyes, their Images will 
painted at different Diſtances behind the 
yſtalline Humour : And therefore, if 
: have a Power of rendering the Eye flat 
obiong, the Retina will be brought to 
at preciſe Place behind the Cryſtalline, 
here the perfect Image of the Object is 
= and conſequently will be ſeen di- 

nctly. 
3 this Change in the Figure of the Eye 
differently e be by Authors: Some 
aintain, that it is rendered oblong by the 
int Contraction of the two oblique Muſ- 
s; and this Opinion Dr. Keill likewiſe 
abraces : His Words are. The aque- 
ous Humour being the thinneſt and moſt 
liquid, eaſily changes its Figure, when 
either the Ligamentum Ciliare contracts, 
or 
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of a Croſs, as has been obſerved from / 
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or both the oblique Muſcles ſqueiM 
the middle of the Bulb of the Eye, WW 
render it oblong when Objects are t 
*« near us.” (See his Anat. Chap. 
Fect. I.) But this is by no means p 
bable; for in order that the Eye may 
rendred oblong by the Contraction of thy 
Muſcles, it is neceſſary to ſuppofe that th 
wee its Sides inward towards its A 

ut this they cannot perform, becauſe thi 
Diſpoſition is not proper for that Effed 
Had they been ſo diſpoſed, as to embru 
the Globe in the Form of a Ring, the 
Contraction might then have ſqueezed t 
Eye into an oblong Figure; but their pr 
ſent Diſpoſition is very far different fi 
what ſeems neceſſary for producing ti 
Change in the Eye; which we ſhall » 
now repeat, having in the former Parti 
this Eſſay deſcribed them at ſome Leng 
Bur beſides this, there is yet another þ 
gument againſt the Eye's changing its Ca 
formation, when theſe Mulcles contrad 
and that is, that in ſeveral Creatures, tit 
Diſpoſition is very far different from vi 
it is in Man : Thus in the Pzke, they 
both ſituated in the under Side of the Ef 
where they decuſſate one another in Fol 


— 


guap eadent and Perrault, in the 9 
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of this Eſſay. In the Cans Carcha- 
and in ſome other Fiſhes of the Dog 
nd, Steno has obleryed, that the Jupe- 
Tr 0/ique had no Trochlea, but that its 
Goin and Progreſs was altogether ſimilar 
the Inferior oblique, (See his Canis 
rcharie diſſectum Caput, and his Di 
io Piſcis ex canum genere.) And Pei- 
the Son, in his Ob/ervat ones Anato- 
cæ tells us, that the Grand oblique is al- 
without any Trochlea, both in Geeſe 
d Hares; whence it ſeems very impro- 
ble, that theſe Muſcles, fo differently 
Ioled in different Animals, do ever 
ucezc the Eye, fo as to render it oblong ; 
d yet it muſt be allowed, that they have 
Power of accommodating their Eyes to 
e different Diſtances of Objects, as well 
other Creatures, which therefore muſt 
ſought for ſome where elle than in the 
lique Muſcles. 

Another Opinion concerning this Chango 
our Eyes is, that the four Streight 
luſtles, acting together, compreſs the 
des of the Globe, and by this Compreſ- 
Dn, reduce it to an oblong Figure, when 
bjects are near; and that by its natural 
aſticity it recovers its former Figure, 
hen theſe Muſcles ceaſe to act; but tho' 
is Opinion be received by the learned 
Boerhagve, 


Eye inwards and preis its Bottom againſt th 


the Reader muſt therefore be referred, fir 


wards, and preſſing its Bottom againſt tt 
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Boerhaave, as well as by the generality 
other Authors, yet there are many Oi 
ions, which render it very doubt, 
not altogether abſurd: For when thy 
Mulcles act together, they muſt draw th 


Fat, which touches it in that Place: Bui 
Action and Re- action being equal, it fil 
lows that the back Part of the Eye muſt 
preſſed forwards by the Fat, with as mud 
Force as the Muſcles draw the Eye i 
wards; and conſequently, that the Fore 
whereby theſe Muſcles endeayour u 
lengthen the Eye, by compreſſing « 
{queezing its Sides, muſt be ballanced a 
taken off, by the Preſſure of the Fat, 
gainſt the back Part of the Eye. Theo 
ther Objections againſt this Hypothcls 
muſt be taken notice of below, to whid 


laving Repetitions. 11 

Others again are of a quite contrary 0 
pinion, and would perſwade us, that w. 
theſe four ſtreighr Muſcles act togethe; 
they render the Eye flat, by pulling iti 


Fat, and that it is again reduced to its fot 
mer Figure, either by the ioinr Contract. 
on of the two oblique Muſcics, or by t 


inherent elaſticity of its Parts, which & 
| eld 
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s itſelf when the Streight Muſcles ceaſe 
act: But neither does this Opinion ap- 
ar probable ; for when theſe Mutcles con- 
Wt, chey not only endeavour, by preſſing 
Wc Eye againſt the Fat in the Bottom of 
Sc Orbir, to render it flat, bur likewife 
Wucczc the Sides of the Eye, and by that 
cans endeavour at the ſame time to render 
Joblong, which two Actions being equal, 
cauſe proportional to the fame Cauſe, 
. the Contraction of the Mulcles, and 
ing contrary to one another, they muſt 
Eltroy cach other. 

From what has been ſaid, it ſeems very 
Wobablc, that the Eye can neither become 
t nor oblong, either by the Action of 


(- 
is does yet further appear from the fol- 
ing Reaſons. 190, Did the Eye ac- 


as, by any Change in its Figure ariſing 
om the Contraction of its Mulcles, this 
ange would be different in different Po- 
ions of the Eye, and only regular in one 
tuation of it. 


dur Finger, all Objects ſeen with that 
ye will appear confuſed and undiſtinct, 
Either will they appear more perfect, at 

hate ver Diſtance they be placed. If 0 
| | M as 


e Streight ot Oblique Muſcles. And 


W mmodate itſelf to the Diſtance of Ob- 


2do, If you preſs your Eye gently with 
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ask the Reaſon of this Phænomenon, 
know no better Anſwer, than that that d. 
termined Situation of the ſmall Fibres con. 
poſing the Retiua, which is neceſſary fi 
diſtinct Viſion, is by the Preſſure of the 
Finger diſturbed and diſordered : And there. 
fore, it is not caly ro underſtand, how th; 
{ame Diſpoſition ſhould not be equally di 
ordered by that ſuppoſed Compreſlion o 
the Muſcles, which is neceſſary for chan. 
ging the Figure of the Eye. 
3720, A third Argument againſt thi 
Change of Figure in the Eye, is, that in 
ſome Creatures the Sclerotica is ſo ver 
hard as does not allow of any ſuch Change; 
and this Diſpoſition in the Sclerotica is ge 
nerally obſeryable in all Birds and Filhe, 
both which have it bony, from the middl 
of the Globe, to its fore Part, where it 
joins rhe Coruea, as has been obſerved by 
Aquapendens, the French Academiſis, 
and many other Anatomiſts. Mr. Rant 
has obſerved, that this bony Circle in tit 
Oſtrich conſiſts of fifteen bony Scale 
joined to one another, ſo as to make one 
circular Bone round the Cornea, of whici 
he has given a Figure in the Philoſophicu 
Tranſattions. And Mr. Warren has (incl 
found, that the Oſtrich has this Ring vl 
common with other Fowls both of the Vr 
bel 


t. 
t. 
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er and Land, with this Difference only, 
hat the Ring in Water-Fowls conſiſts of 
teen, and in Land-Fowls but of fourteen 
Bones, and that they are fo diſpoſed, that 
ne Bone lyes over the Ends of two others, 
hen three or four ly over one another like 
he Scales of Fiſh ; then one Bone lyes un- 
er the Ends of two others, and then two 
yr three more follow again, like the Scales 
pf Fiſh; but he thinks, that unleſs there 
he a luſus nature, Mr. Ranby'sFiguredoes 
Wot expreſs it fo very juſtly as it might be 
one, which Raby himſelf in another Pa- 
er ſeems to acknowledge, (See Philoſoph. 
2 abrid. Vol. V1.) Bur whatever be 
Wn this, one Thing is certain, that in all 
W owls, as well as Fiſhes, a great Part of the 
clerotis is hard and inflexible: And par- 
Wicularly in the Owl, Mr. Perrault ſpeaks 
Ws if it were wholly bony, yet I find, that 
Peierus the Son makes it a little ſofter to- 
yards the Entry of the optick Nerve. But 
vhat makes moſt for our Purpoſe, is, that 
Wn ſome Fiſhes the whole of the Sclerotica 
s of a Cartilaginous or bony Subſtance; 
hus it is in the Whale, in which alſo its 
hickneſs is more than an Inch, as Ruy/ch 
Pbſerves, (Theſaur. anatom. maxim. N. 
WI.) In the Sea-Fox, this Tunicle, tho' 
bin, was by the French Academiſts found 

| M 2 «6 
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ſo hard that it might rather pals for: 
Bone than a Cartilage, (See their Me. 
morrs for the natural Hiſtory of Animal. 
And the like has been oblerved by Stem, 
in the Canzs Carcharia, and ſome other 
Fiſhes of the Canine Kind, Sclerodzs tm. 
ce pars anterior, & tranſlucens, (lays he 
in his Canzs carchariæ diſſectum capi. 
gue cornea dicitur, hit plana erat, rel. 
qua pars vere dura, ceteris in eodem fil 
ce cartilaginibus ſimilis ; ſic © in avibui, 
magna ſtlerodis pars oſſea reperitur, &. 
Santorini in his Ob/ervationes anatomi- 
ce, cap. IV. ſect. 2. has allo a very re 
markable Obfervation to this Purpole : His 
Words are, Quoniam nulla ſunt, que cir. 
ca oculi muſculos adnotanda habemus, d. 
eorumdem uſii quedam proponere libet : 
num ſtilicet præter ejuſdem oculi motun 
illum ſic vel retrahant vel producant, it 
vel in planiorem, vel in acutiorem figurai 
ztle conformetur. Hanc me in quæſl ionen 
anduxit offeam prorſus reperifſe in Thin 
oculis ſelerotidem membranam, ob cuju 
guidem ſoliditatem, ac duritiem null 
muſculorum vel valentiſſimo niſu conſtitu. 
ta poteſt fighra commutari. Quapropter 
ſi in eo piſte quidquam commodi ex ejus f. 
guræ varietate natura ſperaviſſet, ali 
quodpiam artificium in ejus vicem machi. 

Hala 
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64 fuiſſet, ©. Now from theſe Obſer. 
iations it is very plain, that in many Ani- 
as it is impoſſible that the Eye can ac- 
omnmodate itſelf to the different Diſtance 
r objects, by varying its Figure, the 
aion of its Muſcles being inſufficient to 
* WSvcrcome the Reſiſtance of its cartilagi- 
ous or bony and almoſt inflexible Tu- 
Ppicles; and yet it cannot be denied but 
hey have a Faculty of changing the Con- 
ormation of their Eyes, and of adapting 
em to the Diſtance of Objects, as well as 

ther Creatures, which therefore we muſt 
WExpect ro find ſomewhere elſe than in any 
fits Mulcles. . 

lt may indeed be ſaid, that though the 
Thange made in the Eyes of Birds and 
Fiſhes, does not proceed from the Action 
fits Muſcles, yet it does not from thence 
ollow, that in Man and other Animals, 
ho have the Tunicles of the Eye flexible 
End 1 the Contraction of theſe 
Nuſcles does not produce ſome Variation 
Wn the Figure of the Eye: This I readily 
WD wn; yet if we conſider, that Nature is 
W'cry conſonant and conformable to her ſelf 
n all her Actions, we can hardly doubt 
ut the ſame Cauſe, which in Fiſhes and 
Wirds, accommodates their Eyes to the di- 
inct Viſion of Objects at different Diſtan- 
q M 3 CCS, 
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ces. does likewiſe produce the ſame Chang 
in the Eyes of Men, eſpecially ſince ther 
is nothing to be found in the Eyes of thel, 
Creatures, capable of producing that Change 
but what alſo obtains in human Eyes. 

I am not ignorant, that ſome have feign. 
ed certain Fibres, going from the Chorois 
to the Cryſtalline in Birds; and other 
have ſuppoſed, that in Fiſhes there is like. 
wiſe ſome peculiar Diſpoſition for adapting 
their Eyes to the Diſtances of Objecd; 
But with reſpect to Birds, Perrault aud 
the French Academiſts have particularly 
obſerved, that there is no ſuch Fibres diffe- 
rent from thoſe that compole the Mar ſupi 
um nigrum, which can never anſwer that 
End, being adapted to another Purpoſe, u 
be explained afterwards ; and as for Fiſhes 
that pretended Mechaniſm is ſo darkly co: 
Pines, and that only by Authors of 0 

ittle Character and Reputation, that it docs 
not deſerve Credit. But, 

40, To put this Matter out of all Di 
pute, we muſt have Recourſe to the follow: 
ing Obſervation, vg. A Man having a Ct 
taract in both Eyes, which intirely dept 
ved him of Sight, committed himſelf to at 
Oculiſt, who finding them ripe, performed 
the Operation, and couched the Catarads 
with all the Succeſs could be deſired ; * 
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fer they were couched, he could not di- 
Ninctly ſee Objects, even at an ordinary 
Piſtance, without the Help of a very con- 
ex Lens ; which is what every Body has 
blerved to be neceſſary to all thoſe who 
aye had a Cataract couched : Neither is 
he Reaſon thereof difficult; for as a Cata- 
Hact is not a Philm ſwimming in the aqueous 
Mumour, as has been generally believed 
ill of late, but an opacity in the Cryſtal- 
Winc itſelf, and as the couching of a Cata- 
Wat conſiſts in introducing a Needle into 
Whc Eye, and turning down that opaque 
Numour below the Pupil, it is evident that 
Ihe Cryſtalline cannot be diſplaced and 
Wurncd down to the under Part of the Eye, 
ut the vitrous Humour muſt, in giving 


auſe its Denſity is leſs than that of the Cry- 


vill be leſs refracted, and therefore will 
Wot meet at a Point in the Retina, but at 
Wome Diſtance behind it ; from whence the 
Pight muſt be confuſed, unleſs a convex 
als, of a due Degree of Convexity, be 
drought to Aſſiſtance, which, by refracting 


erging, and thus ſupply that Refraction 
hich is wanting in the Eye, by the De- 
preſſion of the Cryſtalline ; and this is the 
M 4 true 


ay to it, be puſhed into its Place; but be- 


Malline, it follows, that the Rays of Light 


he Light, may render its Rays more con- 
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true Reaſon, why there can be no diſtin 
Viſion after the couching of a Cataract 
unleſs when Objects are viewed through, 
convex Glaſs of a due Degree of Coney. 
ty ; nor has the Efflux of the aqueous Hy. 
mour any Concern in this Phxznomency, 
ſeeing it is again reſtored, as was known ty 
Galen; but this is not all that happens a 
ter the Depreſſion of the Cataract; forit 
was obſerved, that the fame Lens was nt 
equally uſeful for ſeeing all Objects diſtind 
ly, but that he was obliged, for {eciny 
them diſtinctly, to uſe Glaſſes of differen 
Degrees of convexity, {till the more con: 
vex the nearer the Object. 
To make this Experiment with great ex. 
actneſs, and to provide againſt all poſſibil. 
ty of Miſtake, it were proper to cover thut 
Side of the Lens which is next to the Eye, 
with black Paper, in the middle of which, 
two narrow parallel Slits have been made, 
whoſe Diſtance from one another does not 
exceed the Diameter of the Papil. By this 
Means, if the Eye till retains irs Faculty 
of changing its Conformation, a ſmall Ob- 
ject, that is at ſuch a Diſtance as to appcat 
ſingle through the Slits, when the other 
Eye is ſhut, may be made to appear double, 
by opening both Eyes, and directing them 
to a nearer or more remote Object, ma 
ec 
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Wen explained above; whence, if no ſuch 
Wouble Appearance can be ſeen, we may 
Wonclude with great Certainty, that the 
ye has loſt its Power of accommodating 
Wriclftro the Diſtance of Objects. I have 
Perer had an Opportunity of making the a- 
Boyce Experiment my lelf; but when any 
Wuch offers, I deſign to make it in this Man- j 
Per, or rather to employ the Inſtrument 1 
Wormerly mentioned; which for its Uſe in 
Wncaluring the Limits of diſtinct Viſion, and 
in determining with the urmoſt exactneſs 
the Strength and Weakneſs of Sight, I have 
called an Optometer. In the mean time, 
trom the Experiment as it ſtands, we may 
lafely draw the following Corollaries. 
Cor. x. From what happens in couching 
the Cataract, the Eye loſes the Faculty of 
adapting itſelf to the various Diſtances of 
Objects. 
Cor. 2. Did thar Change in the Eye, 
that is neceſſary for ſeeing Objects at diffe- 
rent Diſtances, depend upon the Action of 
its Muſcles, then aſter the Depreſſion of a 
Cataract, the ſame Lens will anſwer all 
Objects of whatever Diſtance ; but ſince 
this is not Fact, it follows, that however 
the Muſcles of the Eye may be ſuppoſed to 
| change a little its Figure, yet this Change 
s not ſufficient to provide for the diſtinct 
Viſiog 
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Viſion of Objects at all Diſtances. 

Cor. 3. Seeing that nothing happens i 
the Eye, in couching the Cataract, but thy 
the Cryſtalline is depreſs'd, it follows thy 
the 9 made in our Eyes, accordig 
to the Diſtance of Objects, muſt be attribi 
ted to this Humour. 

It remains now that we enquire why 
this Change of the Cryſtalline is, and by 
what Mechaniſm it is produced. 

Some maintain, that according as Object 
are at different Diſtances, this Humour be. 
comes more or leſs convex, which does in. 
deed very well account for diſtinct Viſio 
ar all Diſtances ; for Objects painted on! 
Sheet of white Paper, by means of a Le 
plac'd in the Hole of a Window: hut of 
dark Chamber, have their Images alwajs 
diſtinct at whatever Diſtance they be fron 
the Window, provided that the Ker be df 
a Convexity anſwerable to that Diſtance. 

Others again are of Opinion, that tit 
Cryſtalline never changes its Figure, bu 
that it is moved to and from the Retiu, 
according to the Diſtance or Proximity d 
the Object in View; and this alſo does e 
qually well account for the diſtinct Appear 
ance of Objects at all Diſtances, as is cl 
dent from the Laws of Opticks, as well 
from the vulgar Experiment, of caſting tit 
Speciv 
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Pecies of Objects from abroad, upon a 
Peer of white Paper, by means of a Lens 
Jed at a Hole in the Window: ſhut of a 
k Chamber: For the Picture will always 
diſtinct, at whatever Diſtance the Ob- 
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que focal Diſtance behind the Lens. 

E Thoſe that embrace the firſt Opinion ſay, 

Dat the ligamentum ciliare, which ariſes 
| round from the Inſide of that Circle of 
Sc Choroides where it joins the Uvea, does 

its Contraction draw the Edge of the 

ryſtalline, to which it isattach'd all round. 

wards that Circle; and by that means 

akes ir broader and flatter than before, 

hen Objects are at a Diſtance from the 
ye; and that when we view nearer Ob- 
as, this Ligament is relax'd, and the Cry- 
alline recovers its Convexity by the Ela- 
city of its Parts: And to render this O- 
inion ſtill the more probable, they con- 
nd that it is for this End that Nature has 
jade the outer Part of this Humour of a 
ubſtance eaſily flexible and yielding, that 
may with greater Facility yield to the 
ontraction of this Ligament. Bur if we 
blerve accurately the Situation of the li- 
amentum ciliare, we will find that it is 
ch as diſqualifies it for rendring the Cry- 
alline more flat, by increaſing its rated ; 
or 


& may be, provided that the Paper be at 
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ing to the Direction of the Lines, ab and 6 


and therefore it can never by its Contract. 


yet it is not all throughout of the ſame Con 
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for its Fibres are not in the ſame Plane vii 
the Cryſtalline, but have an oblique Din 
ction, as in Fig. 9. where C is the cryſty 
line Humour, 4Caà its tranſverſe Diamete 
ao, ao the ligamentum ciliare (ſometing 
alſo called the ciliary Proceſs.) Now i 
order to draw out the Cryſtalline into: 
broad flat Figure, or which is a juſter way 
of conceiving this Matter, in order to dray 
out and extend its Capſule, fo as it my 
compreſs the Cryſtalline into this Figure, f 
ſeems neceſſary it ſhould be drawn accord. 


which are in the ſame Plane with the trau 
verſe Diameter of this Humour 4Ca ; bu 
this can't be performed by the ligament 
ciliare, becauſe its Direction is oblique; 


on change the Figure of the Cryſtalline 
Nor is this Opinion rendred more 8 
from the different Subſtances of which tht 
Cryſtalline is compoſed: Ir is indeed true, 
and has been obſerved by Anatomiſts, thi 
though this Humour be all very ſolid, it 
reſpect of the other Humours of the Eye; 


* 
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ſiſtence, being externally like a thick Gel 
ly, but internally, towards its Center, of 
a Conſiſtence equal to that of hard Sewet: 
This external ſoft Part of the cn, 

; 
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ſome reckoned to be about the third of its 
ole Bulk; and, in Fiſhes, this Difference 
Conſiſtency is in a particular manner re- 
irkable, who are therefore ſaid to have a 
Wuble Cryſtalline, the one very ſmall and 
id, in the Center of the other which is 
ger, but of a ſofter and leſs ſolid Sub- 
Ince. This little Cryſtalline, which is as 
vere a Nucleus or Kernel to the other in 
hole Center it is placed, is never found 
anting in the Eyes of Fiſhes; and indeed 
all Animals, ſo far as has been obſerved, 
is Humour is always much ſofter exter- 
lly than towards its Center. But it does 
t from this follow, that Nature has thus 
fined the external Part of this Humour, 
at its Figure may be the more readily va- 
d for ſeeing diſtinctly at all Diſtances, 
t for another very wile and neceſſary 
rpoſe: For it is certain that the Rays of 
ight which fall upon the Extremities of 
e Cryſtalline, by reaſon of their greater 
bliquity, muſt be more refracted than 
ole which fall upon its Middle, near its 
xis, by which means they will be made 
meet at different Diſtances behind the 
yſtalline Humour, theſe towards its Ex- 
emity nearer, and theſe near its Axis at a 
eater Diſtance; 1o that it is impoſſible for 
| to be united exactly upon the Au 
| OT 


th 
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for rendring the Sight diſtinct: And they 
fore to prevent this Inconveniency, proy 
dent Nature, which is never known to 4 
any thing in vain, but always for the hg 
Purpoſes, has very wiſely, towards th 
Center of the Cryſtalline, made its 8 
ſtance more denſe and ſolid; that the Ry 
of Light that fall on the Cryſtalline near 
Axis, may, in paſſing this Nucleus, hai 
their Refraction increas'd, and by thi 
means may be made to converge, and me 
at the ſame Point with theſe that pals tv 
Cryſtalline towards its Edge or Extrem 


ry. 

This is the Reaſon why the Cryſtalli 
of all Animals is more ſolid in its Centr 
than externally, and why in Fiſhes this Di 
ference is ſo remarkable; for in them thi 
Humour being ſpherical, as has been obe. 
ved above, the Rays that fall thereon, i 
{ome Diſtance from its Axis, by reaſon « 
their great Obliquity, would be made t 
meet at a greater Diſtance from the Pom 
of Union of the other Rays that paſs nei 
irs Center, than in Land-Animals who hait 
this Humour lenticular ; and therefore f 

reyent this Inconveniency, which woll 
Eee rendred the Sight prodigiouſly uud 
ſtinct, Nature has provided them with tit 


ſmall ſolid Cryſtalline in the Center of 
Othel, 
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Shcr, whoſe Denſity far exceeds that of 
e Nucleus of Land-Animals. 
all this might be demonſtrated mathe- 
| atically; but if a Glaſs Lens be covered 
in opack Paper in which there are two 
Wolcs, one at the Axis of the Glaſs, and 
other towards its Edge, and if this Glaſs 
\ 7 plac'd in the Hole of the Window-ſhur 
a dark Room, ſo as to refract a Beam of 
e Sun's Light upon a Sheet of white Pa- 
Er plac'd at a due focal Diſtance behind 
Wc Lens, it will be found that the Beam 
Pat paſſeth the Hole towards the Edge of 
hc . will cut the Axis before the Fo- 
of the Glaſs, and fall on the oppoſite 
ide of the Paper. From all which it is e- 
ident, that the different Conſiſtency ob- 
Ervable in the cryſtalline Humours, does 
ot prove that they are rendred flatrer by 
e Contraction of the ciliary Proceſs, as 
me Authors would perſwade us, but to di- 
iniſh the Refraction where the Rays fall 
aoſt obliquely, and thereby to diſpoſe them 
d meet in the ſame Point with thoſe which 
ls through its Middle, which was abſo- 
tely neceſſary for diſtin& Viſion, unleſs 
e Pupil had been much leſs than it now 
„in which Caſe our Sight had not been 
err ſo clear as it is at preſent. 


If it ſhould be ſaid, that the Cryſtalline 
changes 
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juxta- poſited. But for the better under 
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changes its Conformation, and becony 
more or leſs convex, by the Action of ce 
tain muſcular Fibres that enter its Compoſ, 
tion, it is incumbent on thoſe who ente; 
tain this Opinion to ſhow us theſe Fibre 
The Cryſtalline, when dry'd, doth mani 
feſtly enough appear to be made up of m 
ny thin concentrical Laming or Scales) 
ing one upon another, of which Mr. Leuten 
boeck reckons there may be 2000 in one 
Cryſtalline from the Outermoſt to the Cen 
ter, and every one of theſe Scales, hefaith 
he hath diſcovered to be made up of on 
ſingle Fibre, or fineſt Thread, wound in: 
moſt ſtupenduous Manner this way and that 
way, ſo as to run ſeveral Courſes, and meet 
in as many Centers, and yet not to inter 
fere or croſs one another in any one Place 
In Oxen, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs and Cats 
the Thread ſpreads into three ſeveral Cour: 
ſes, and makes as many Centers; in bali 
five, but in Hares and Rabbits only two; 
in the whole Surface of an Ox's Cry ſtalline 
he reckons there are more than 12000 Fibre 


{tanding the Manner of this admirable Piect 
of Mechaniſm, I muſt refer to the Cuts aut 
Deſcriptions in his Works, and in the P. 
loſophical Tran ſactions, num. 165 and 293 


from which it will appear that this Diſpol: 
tio 
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Pa is but ill qualified for changing the Fi- 
bre of the Cryſtalline, and for adapting it 
che Diſtance of Objects. But e 
were otherwiſe, and that it could be made 
ppear that che Diſpoſition is well fitted for 
Nit Effect, I am afraid it would not be fo 

Bly to prove thoſe Fibres to be muſcular, 

d capable of Contraction. 

There is yet another Argument againſt 
Dis Hypotheſis of the Cry/{allzne's chan- 
ag its Figure, by means of muſcular Fibres 
at enter its Compoſition, which muſt not 
> omitted; and that is, that it has no vi- 
le Attachment or Communication with 

Wy Part of the Body, but is kept in its 
ace by means of a membranous Capſule, 
With which it has not the leaſt Connexion; 
i hence it is, that when this Capſule is o- 
W".cd, the Cryſtalline eſcapes of itſelf with- 
Wit che leaſt Violence, as has been obſerved 
Wap. xi. and by Dr. Petit in the Memozres 
Academie Royale an. 1730, who there- 
Pre make no Scruple to affirm, that of all 
Wc Parts of our Body, the Cryſtalline is 
Pe only one that has no Continuity with 
Wc Parts adjacent, by any Fibre, Blood- 
ſſel or Nerve: And this Opinion is very 
Wuch ſtrengthned by a Paſlage I find in 
Fenuc's canis carcharie diſſectum caput. 
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Cryſtallint humoris propria tunica contj, 
tz (lays he, ſpeaking of this Animal) /4 
ſtantia triplex erat, intima, centrum, co 
troque vicina loca occupaus, dura, Gu 
lamellis compoſita erat, que integrg,c 
ftalli inſtar diaphane apparebant, ſell, 
vero albe ſimul. & opace evadebant; ex 
tima cryſtallini ſubſtantia, tunice prox 
ma aque inſtar aiffiuebat ; reliqua, ut cu 
trum inter, & tunicam, medium locum it 
venerat, fic etiam con ſiſtentiæ medig eru 
vViſciditate ſua gluten amulans. Solidi 
globus viſto ſuo circumdatus libere in i 
qua Tolvebatur. From thele Words it i 
plain that the Author, who was one of th 
oſt accurate Anatomiſts in his Time, di 
covered no Attachment of the Cry/tallmn 
to its Membrane or Capfale, which, hu 
there been any, could not eaſily have dc 
ped his Obſervation, where ſo much Wat 
ſurrounded the ſolid Cryſtalline ; and thi 
will be ſtill more evident, if we confide 
the following Paſſage, from which it # 
pears that he had frequent Opportunities 
repeating the like Obſervations. See li 
dilſectio piſcis ex canum genere, when 
ſpeaking of the Ce Halline in one of thi 
canine Fiſhes, he lays, Cxyſtallini humini 
ſubſtantia triplex erat; media dura, ©! 
lamellis compoſita; huic undique adb! 
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i multum glutinoſa; tertia tunicæ pro- 
ina omninò aquea, ſed 9 hoc piſcibus a- 
Ls plurimis datum eſt. | | 
The famous Morgagnt has allo obſer ved, 
at there is Water in the Capſule of the 

BE ry/4//ine, not only in Men, but in feve- 
gal other Creatures, (Adverſar. vi. p. go.) 
Ind yet he takes no Notice of any Attach- 
ent. But of all the Authors that have 
ritten on this Subject, Dr. Petit ſeems to 
have carried his Obleryations the furtheſt ; 
Wor he found this Water not only in the 
Wuman Eyes, but in the Eyes of Dogs, 
Wits, Wolves, Hares, Rabbits, Sheep, 
nb, Calves, Oxen, Horſes, Turkies, 
ect, 8c. but could never diſcover the 
F 


Wcaſt Attachment, though he feems to have 
Peen at a good deal of Pains in ſearching 
ter it. Sce les Membirts de Þ Academie 
Noyale an. 1730. 
Had the Cry/talline any e J with 
rs Capſule, it is probable that Ruyſch's ſub- 
ile Injections would have reached it; but 
ve find he could never go further than its 
Membrane, and that only by puſhing. for- 
ard the Blood in its, Veſſels by the cera- 
cous Matter, from which they became con- 
nes, though the ceraceous Matter it- 
elt could never be made to enter them, 
(Ruyſeh. Theſaur. 2. loc ul. arc. 4.) See- 
N 2 ing 
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ing then that the Cry/?allzne has no viſih 
Attachment or Communication with an 
Part of the Body, it can never receive into 
its Fibres any Blood or Spirits; and conte. 
quently it cannot be adapted to the Diſtance 
of Objects by the Contraction of tho 
Fibres. 

If any body ſhould ask me, how it is pol. 
ſible for the Cryſtalline ro be nouriſhed, 
without having ſome Communication with 
the neighbouring Parts, from which it may 
deriveBlood and Spirits? To this I anſwe, 
That I ſee no Abſurdity in giving it a kind 
of vegetative Life, and in ſuppoſing that it 
draws Nouriſhment from the Water in which WW 
it fluctuates, as Maitre-Jean and Petit WM 
have ſuppoſed; and this may be the Re 
ſon, whence it is that when this Water i 
wanting, as ſometimes happens in morbil 
Caſes, the Ciyſtalline becomes dry and o. 
pack, much like what it is when taken ou 

of the Eye and dried, as Briſſeau, Mor- 
gagnti and Petit have obſerved. 

The laſt Opinion concerning the Chang: 
made in our Eyes is what we embrace, aud 

conſiſts in the Motion of the Cryſtalline, 
whereby the Diſtance betwixt it and the 
Retina is increaſed or diminiſhed according 
to the different Diſtances of Objects; 1 
that at whatever Diſtance Objects are Ph 

| CCC, 
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red, the Retina is always at a due focal Di- 
ſtance behind the Cryſtalline. 

Nov the Ligamentum ciliare is an Organ 
Ewhoic Structure and Diſpoſition excellent- 
Ely qualify it for changing the Situation of 
the Cryſtalline, and removing it to a great- 
er Diſtance from the Retina, when Objects 
Parc too near us; for when it contracts, it 
will not only draw the Cryſtalline for- 
Wards, but it will alſo compreſs the vitrous 
Humour lying behind it, which Com- 
preſſion it muſt preſs upon the Cryſtalline, 
and puſh it forwards further from the Rerz- 
ua For underſtanding which, let C (Fig. 9.) 
be the Cryſtalline, and let the curve Lines 


40, a9 repreſent the Ligamentum ciliare, it 
is caly to ſee that when this Ligament con- 
tracts, it muſt draw the Cryſtalline for- 
Wards in the Direction of the right Lines 


4 


aod, aod, by which means this Humour 
will be brought nearer the Fore-part of the 
Eye 00: But this is not all, for the Fibres 
compoſing this Ligament or muſcular Pro- 
cee do not run in a ſtraight Line from their 
Origin in the Chorozdes to their Inſertion 
ia the Edge of the Cry/talline, but by their 
Inflexion form a Hollow, behind which lies 
che vitrous Humour, as repreſented in the 
& Figure; and therefore when they contract, 
they muſt come nearer to the ſtraight Lines 
. N 3 | ao, 
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ab, ao, by which means this Concavity vil 
become leſs, and the vitrous Humour vil 
be compreſs'd; which therefore muſt, by 
preſſing on the Back of the Cryſtalline 
puſh it forwards further from the Retina 
when we look at near Objects, its Axis al 
this while remaining the lame. 

Plempins alcribes the Diſcovery of the 
Vie of this Ligament, in changing the Con. 
formation of our Eyes, to the celebraic 
Philoſopher and Mathematician Johan 
Keplerus, of which Anatomiſts need no! 
be aſhamed, it being only from mathemati 
cal Principles that che Neceſſity of any ſuc 
Change was ever diſcovered. But in & 

laining this Matter, not only Kepler, but 

Plempius himſelf ſeems to have fallen into 
a Miſtake | for the? ſuppoſe that by the 
Contraction of this Procels, the Sides of the 
Eye are drawa inwards towards the Cr) 
ſtalline, by which means the Eye is clon- 
gated, and the Retina is puſh'd back to 
greater Diſtance behind the Cryſtalline 
when Objects are near, which is repugnall 
to the above noticed Situation of this Pro 
ceſs, as well as to the Hardneis and Infle 
xibility of the Sclerotis of ſeveral Animals 
See Plemp. Npthalmogr. lib. iii. cap. 9. 

M. de la Hire denies this Motion of tht 
Eryſtalline, as well as all pther Chg 

made 
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ade in the Conformation of the Eye, all 
hoſe Arguments have already been exa- 
Wnincd at ſome length, excepting thoſe ta- 
Nen from the Structure of the Parts; which 
Bow we muſt conſider in ſo far as they have 
any relation to this above deſcribed Motion 
Wot the Cryſtalline. This Author maintains 
Wrhat it is impoſſible the Cryſtalline can 
change its Situation, becaule the c2/zary 
Ligameut is not muſcular, and conſequent- 
ly has no Power of Contraction; and of 
Wrhis Opinion are likewiſe a great many A- 
natomiſts, and in particular Hovius; but it 
appears that all of them have been led into 
W this Miſtake, by an anjuſt Notion they 
have entertained about the Colour of Mu- 
ſcles. Every body knows that our Muſcles 
are generally of a red Colour, but it does 
not trom thence follow that what is not 
red is not muſculous, the muſcular Fibres 
of the Guts and Stomach have ſcarce any 
thing of Rednels in their Colour, and it is 
allo certain that the Pupil does contract and 
dilate itſelf according as Objects are more 
or leſs luminous, and yet none of the Fibres 
which perform that Action are in the leaſt 
red; whence it follows, that the Fibres of 
the Ligamentum ciliare are not to be depri- 
ved of a Power of Contraction, becauſe of 
2 Colour different from what generally ob- 

5 NS rains 
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rains in other Muſcles; nor are we to 
ſurprized that ſo many accurate Anatomiſ; 
after a careful Examination of this Procg 
have not ſcrupled to affirm it to be tl 
muicular, 
On what has been ſaid, I ſhall now mak 
a few obvious Reflexions by. way of (6 
rollary. And 
I/, Seeing that the natural State of th 
Ligamentum ciliare, like that of all othe 
Muicles, is a State of Relaxation, it is 
iy to ſee that the Cryſtalline mult then h; 
as near to the Retina as poſiible z wheng 
it follows, that the Eye is naturally dilps- 
ſed to ſee diſtinctly only diſtaut Objed, 
and that that Diipoſition whereby it is fit 
ted for the diſtinct Viſion of near Object 
ariſing from rhe Contraction of this Lig 
ment, is a State of Violence introduceda 
the Command of our Will: For Confirms 
tion of which we might appeal to ever 
one's Experience, who we doubt not wil 
acknowledge, that when they are fitting 
careleſly, without attending to any Objed, 
Nothing at an ordinary Diſtance appears di. 
ſtint, till a certain Effort be exerted, 
Which will be remarkably greater in Pro- 
portion as the viſible Object is nearer; aud 
this alſo agrees perfectly well with that ne- 
ceſſary Connexion and Den 
abi 
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bit and Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed betwixt 
W. Motions of the Ciyſtalline and certain 

$::clponding Motions in the Axes of Vi- 
, which makes ir impoſſible for us to di- 
& our Eyes to any Object, without at 
e ſame time giving them that Diſpoſition 
Nit is neceſſary for ſeeing diſtinctly at that 
liſtance; for as our Eyes are naturally ad- 
rcd for ſceing diſtinctly only diſtant Ob- 
ads; and as that Diſpoſition, whereby 
Ney are fitted to near Objects, is a State 
Violence that requires an Effort greater 
maller, as the Object is ncarer or fur. 
Per off, ſo the Axes of our Eyes are natu- 
ly parallel, which is the Direction pro- 
Er for diſtant Objects; and when they are 
rected to a near Object, an Effort muſt 
Wc cxerted, which alſo will be greater or 
Waller, in Proportion as the Object is 
Wcarcr or further off; which Harmony and 
Worcement of Motions I eſteem a very 
rat Confirmation of this Doctrine. | 
24ly, From what has been ſaid we may 
learly fee, whence it is that our Eyes are 
d ſoon fatigued in looking to near Objects, 
ich ſeldom happens when the Object is 

t any Conſiderable Diſtance; for when 
e Object is near, an Effort muſt be ex- 
red, both by the Muſcles of our Eyes, 
or giving them the neceſſary n 
an 
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and by the Ligamentum ciliare, for giving 
them the neceſſary Conformation ; which 
Effort being always greater. in Proportion 
as the Object is nearer, muſt be painful and 
laborious when the Object is very nigh , 
whence ariſes that Fatigue ſo often felt, in 
looking long at near Objects; but when 
the Object is at any conſiderable Diſtance, 
fo Fer an Effort is not required, eſpecial. 
ly by the Ligamentum ciliare, which, by 
ſome Experiments taken notice of above, 
is in my Eyes totally relaxed at the Di. 
ſtance of twenty ſeven Inches, whence at 
that and all greater Diſtances, no Uneaſ: 
neſs can be felt unleſs the Object be too 
bright and luminous, but what ariſes from 
the Direction of my Eyes, which is very 
inconſiderable ; and therefore my Eyes arc 
not ſoon fatigued in looking at an Objed, 
whoſe Diſtance is greater than twenty even 
Inches; but when the Diſtance is leſs, they 
ſoon become ſenſible of an Uneaſinels 
which being proportionally greater, as the 
Object is nearer, does ſoon require that the 
Eyes be relaxed; and this is the true Ret 
ſon, why none of us are able to look long 
to a very nigh Object. 

3q4 5h, From this alſo it is eaſy to under 
ſtand, whence it comes to pals, that after 


the Eye has been very attentive, 1 
ering 
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gering an Object at a certain determined 
Piſtance, it cannot preſently ſee another 
Object diſtinctly, at a greater or leſs Di- 
ance, though both Objects ſeem to touch 
one another, being nearly in the ſame 
Line : For ſince the Conformation of the 
Eye muſt be fitted ro the Diſtance, ſome 
time will be required for finding out by re- 
peated Trials, that preciſe Diſpoſition which 
is neceſſary for ſeeing the Object at that 
Diſtance; and therefore it muſt appear con- 
fuled and imperfect, till the Eye has ex- 
actly adapted itſelf to the Diſtance of the 
Object. 

4thly, This Motion of the Cryſtalline, 
whereby our Eyes are accommodated to 
the Diſtance of Objects, being intirely vo- 
luntary and ſubjected to our Mind, which, 
being a wiſe Agent, wills its Motion that 
Objects may not appear confuſed, it fol- 
lows, that when by any other Means this 
Confuſion is taken off, the Mind will not 
then change the Conformation of our Eyes, 
unleſs there be ſomething elſe, that can in- 
fluence it ro ſuch an Action ; and this, af- 
ter many Conjectures upon the Matter, I 
take to be the true Reaſon Why the Eye is 
not adapted to the Diſtance of Objects, 
viewed through a ſmall Hole made in a 
Card; and why, when viewed through . 
f | VCTIai 
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veral ſmall Holes, whoſe Diſtance fro 
each other does not exceed the Diameter, 
the Pupil, they appear multiplied accor; 
ing to the Number of Holes, as has bes 
obleryed above. 

5thly, Though this Motion of the Cry 
ſtalline be ſubjected to our Mind, which 
when the Object appears confuſed, chu 
ges its Situation, till by repeated Trials 
finds out the preciſe Place it ought to pi 
ſeſs, for — our Sight as diſtinct a 
poſſible; and though this Confuſion in ou 
Sight ſeems to be the only Thing that ſhoulf 
influence our Mind to ſuch an Action; yt 
by reaſon of a habitual or cuſtomary Cor 
nection that has grown up between the Mo- 
tions of the Cry/talline and correſpondiq 
Motions of the Axes of Viſion, theſe Mi. 
tions come at laſt always to accompany ont 
another, and that ſo neceſſarily as to mak: 
it impoſſible for us to ſeparate them by a 
Act of Volition: Thus, when we views 
ny Object at two Foot Diſtance, we nd! 
only accommodate our Eyes to that Dl 
ſtance, but we alſo move our Eyes, ſos 
their Axes produced may meet in lon 
Point of the Object; whence it comes t0 
paſs, that theſe Motions, which at firſt hat 
no neceſſary Connection or Dependence 


on each other, do in time come to cob 
| q 


cli 
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cloſely, as to make it impoſſible for us 
direct our Eyes to an Obyect at two 
dor Diſtance, without at the fame time 
ying chem that Diſpoſition that is neceſ- 
ry for ſeeing diſtinctly at that Diſtance 
4 what has been ſaid of Objects at two 
dor Diſtance, is alſo true of Objects at all 
her Diſtances within the Limits of di- 
n& Viſion. Whence it is eaſy to lee, 
pw our Eye may be made to change its 
onformation, when an Object is viewed 
rough a ſmall Hole made in a Card, tho” 
y Reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the Hole, 
e Object appears always diſtinct, even 
hen the Eye is not adapted to its Diſtance; 
r ſeeing the Motion of the Cryſtalline is, 
Cuſtom and Habit, made to follow a cor- 
ſponding Motion in the Axes of our Eyes, 
follows, that by changing the Direction of 
ur Eyes, the Eye muſt alſo, at the ſame time, 
commodate itlelf to the Diſtance at which 
ne optic Axes meet. It is for this Reaſon, 
hat when a ſmall Body appears ſingle, when 
iewed through two {mall Holes, whoſe 
diſtance does not exceed the Diameter of 
be Pupil, it may be made to appear double, 
nd if its Diſtance be ſuch as makes it appear 
jouble, the Diſtance betwixt the Appear- 
nces may be increaſed or diminiſhed, and 
ll this only by changing the Direction of 

Ar Eyes, Wy 6rhly, 
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6thly, This Motion of the Cryſtallite 
by which our Eyes are adapted to the h. 
ſtance of Objects, has its Limits beyon 
which it cannot go; whence it is, thy 
none of us can fee diſtinctly with the nz 
ked Eye, but within certain Limits, he. 
yond which, if the Object be placed. 
muſt appear confuſed more or leis, as it i 
further removed from the Limits of diſtin 
Viſion. Theſe Limits are at different Dj. 
ſtances, according to the Difference 
Peoples Eyes; and very often in the lam 
Man, both Eyes have not the ſame Limit 
which is oftentimes of the ſame Ule, a8. 
the Limits of both Eyes were more diſtant 
from one another; for one may lee an 00. 
ject diſtinctly enough with oaly one Eye; 
but if the neareſt Limit of one Eye is fur 
ther oft than the furrheſt of the other, the 
near Objects and diſtant Objects may b 
{een diſtinctly, but the intermediate one 
mult appear confuſed, which is a Caſe thi 
is very apt to ſurpriſe ſuch as deſpiſe or nt: 
glect Theory. 4 

7thly, The Ligamentum ciliare bein 
the only Inſtrument by which our Eye 
can be fitted fot ſeeing diſtinctly at diff 
rent Diſtances, it follows, that whatloent! 
affects the Oeconomy and Action of thi 
Ligament, muſt alſo affect our Sight. Thus 


10 
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%, When it has become paralytick, no 
car Object will appear diſtinct; for an 
xample of which, ſee Foreſt; obſervati- 
ves, Lib. XI. Obſerv. XXXVI. His 
Vords are, Generoſus vir & Dominus de 
Benthuyſen, anno 1567, menſe Majo cum 
eum accitus efſem, conquerebatur ſe 
ropius admota hebetius videre, longin- 
h vero optime, Sc. Quibus prefidis 
andem hoc vitium ceſſavit, Sc. Nor are 
ye to imagine that the Cale here was only 
a common Viſus ſenilis ; For who is it 
hat calls a Phyſician on ſuch an Occaſion ? 
And as this Diſeaſe never yields to Medi- 
ine, it would not have been ſaid, Quibus 
„ ræſidiis tandem hoc vitium ceſſavit. 

240, If this Ligament ſhould be convul- 
led, no diſtant Object will appear diſtinct. 
We have a beautiful Caſe to this Purpoſe 
recorded by Timæus, which I ſhall allo ler 
down in the Author's own Words: Htudi- 
oſus quidam guvenis (lays he) quæritur ſe 
nenſæ aſſidentem legere poſſe etiam minu- 
tis literulis conſignata, non tamen inter- 
no ſcere ft qui hominum conc lave ingrediun- 
tur, donec proximius accedant, longius 
vero diſſita plane ſe non cernere : duravit 
iſte affettus jam fers ſeſquiennio.Timei Caſ. 
medicinal, Lib. I. Caſ. XXV. The Author 
indeed reſolves this Caſe into a thickneſs 
and 
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and Muddineſs of the Humours of the Eye, 
but to me it ſeems more reaſonable, | 
ſhould have been reſolved into a Conttad. 
on or Spaſm of the Ciliary Proceſs, aud 
if, by means of a concave Glals of a dy 
Degree of Concavity, diſtant Objech 
could have been diſtinctly ſeen, (of which 
the Author has taken no notice) this wou 
have ſerved as a Proof of our Conjecture; 
for on Timæus's Suppoſition, as allo on th; 
Suppoſition, that this Symptom proceedel 
from a certain Degree of Inſenſibili-y i 
the Retina, or immediate Organ of Sight, 
ſuch a Glaſs would have rendered the Sig 
yet more dark and confuſed than before. 
From this we may poſſibly fee why in 
hyſterick and nervous Caſes, a certain 
Dimneſs of Sight is ſo frequently complain 
ed of; and in particular, why PIs Mu 
tron was ſeized therewith, for an Hour be. 
fore her hyſterick and convulſive Px 
roxyſm, (P:/6 de Colluv. ſeroſ. Obſ. XX. 
p. in. 146.) For though this Symptom 
may ariſe from a Numneſs or certain De. 
gree of Paralyſis, and Inſenfibility in ths 
optick Nerve, yet as certain it is, that i 
may alſo proceed from a Spaſm in this mul 
cular Procels, and ſeeing both are equally 
ſſible, I ſee no Reaſon for admitting the 


one and rejecting the other, without a ver 
exa 


ind Obſervations; 25g 
act and impartial Examination of all th6 
Phænomena, which in ſuch Cales are com- 
| only overlook'd. The great Hippocra- 
, in many Parts of his Writings, has ob- 
Wrvcd this Dimneſs of Sight to be the At- 
-ndant, as well as the Harbinger of Spaſms 
Ind convulſive Motions ; whence it ſeems 
alonable to ſuppoſe, that in many ſuch 
ales, it ſhould alto itſelf be ocoaſioned by 
Spaſm in this Proceſs, whereby the Eye 
> diſqualified for fecing diſtinctly at an or- 
Binary Diſtance. But all this I prepoſe on- 
by way of Conjecture, leaving it to be 
urther examined by others; as Occaſion 
all offer. In the caſe of ſome Poifons; 
he Matter ſeems ſomew hat plainer ; for as 
wander, Dioſtorides and others, have 
ong ago obſerved, that this Dimneſs and 
Dbicurity of Sight, together with Spalms 
nd Convulſions of various Kinds, are the 
bommon Conſequences of Hemlock taken 
ternally, ſo it ſeems pretty evident from 
Paſſage in Ang ineta, that this does riot 
roceed from any Degree of Inſenſibility in 
e Organ of Viſion, but from a Spaſm in 
is Proceſs, See Lib. V. Cap. X LI, where 
deaking of this Subject, the following 
ords are very remarkable. The Sight 
becomes ſo dim, that a Man is wholty 
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*« deprived of the Sight of diſtant Objed;" 
But I muſt go on. 

31io, If this muſcular Proceſs ſhould h; 
paralytick in one Side, and found in the 6. 
ther, the Cryſtalline muſt get an obliqu 
Situation, when we look at near Object 
whence they will not appear diſtinct, uy. 
leſs the Eye be turned aſide from the 0b. 
jet. And, 

4to, If this ſame Proceſs is convulſed on 
the one Side, while the other Side is health: 
ful, the Cryſtalline will alſo ger an obliqu 
Situation, but not unleſs we view diſtant 
Objects, in which Cale alſo, it will be ne. 
ceſſary to turn our Eye away from the 0b. 
ject it would view, that its Picture my 
fall on the Retina towards the Axis of the 
Eye, where it is moſt ſenſible. Bur, 

Sto, If in the one Side it ſhould be con- 
vulſed, whilſt it is paralytick in the oppo 
ſite Side, the Cryſtalline will always hart 


an oblique Poſition, at whatever Diſtance Wl 


the Object may be placed; and theretor 
the Strabi ſinus ariſing from this Caule, mul 
be conſtant and uninterrupted ; whereas i 
the two former Caſes, it only takes Place 
in certain Circumſtances. Burt for the bet: 
ter underſtanding what has been ſaid on this 
and the two immediately preceeding Head 
it may be proper to review what I have ii 
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on the Subject of the Strabiſinus in the for- 
mer Part of this Eſſay; from which it will 
alſo appear, that in all theſe Obliquities of 
the Cryſtalline the Object will not be ſeen 
| 1 its proper Place, where it is ſeen with 
the other Eye, but will be thence tranſla- 
ted to ſome other Place, from which Tran - 
lation it muſt neceſſarily appear double. 
= 6/0, When this Ligament has become ri- 
gid and ſtiff, the Cryſtalline will have bur 
very little Motion, whence the Limits of 
diſtinct Viſion will be very narrow: Thus 
ic is with all thoſe who are much employed 
in any ſubtile Work, ſuch as Engravers, 
Goldimiths, Watchmakers, Painters in Mi- 
Iniature, Sc. who are very apt to become 
ſnort-· ſighted from their conſtant Applicati- 
on to ſmall Objects, which cannot be di- 
ſtinctly ſeen but at a very ſmall Diſtance, 
and therefore they are obliged, by the Con- 
traction of this Ligament, to bring the 
a Cryſtalline as near to the Retina as poſſible, 
but all Muſcles that continue long in rhe 
lame ſtate become rigid and ſtiff, and loſe 
much of their Activity; and therefore, this 
Ligament, by its conſtant Contraction, 
muſt at laſt ſhrink, and have its Fibres ſhort- 
ned, which will keep the Cryſtalline fixed 
in that Situation, by which the Eye is diſ- 
qualified for ſeeing diſtant Objects diſtinct- 
Hm Oz ly. 
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ly. This has been obſerved by Ramazz;. 
nz, de Morbis Artificum Cap. XXV| 
who therefore judiciouſly adviſes all ſuch, 
from time to time to intermit their Work 
and recreate their Eyes with a Diverſity af 
Objects, leſt they ſhould loſe their Mobil. 
ty and become ſhort- ſighted. The Revert 
of this Diſeaſe happens to ſuch as are ſel 
dom employed in obſerving near Objcd;, 
but who from their Infancy have accuſtom. 
ed themſelves to look much to diſtant O0. 
jects, ſuch as Hunters, Hawkers, Sailors 
Ce. In thoſe this Ligament is much relax. 
ed, by which they can ſee at a great D. 
ſtance, but by Reaton they are lo little ac 
cuſtomed to obſerve near Objects, it lobe 
much of its Faculty of Contraction, whence 
they cannot accommodate their Eyes to 
near Objects; and thus we ſee how the 
Vi ſus ſenilis, as well as the Myopza, may 
be acquired by Uſe and Cuſtom: Burl mul 
o on. 
 8:thiy, The eighth and laſt Reflection! 
ſhall make on this Subject, ſhall reſpec tie 
Cauſe of this Change of Conformation in 
our Eyes, which is either efficient or |: 


As to the efficient Cauſe it has been a. 
ready demoaſtrated, that this lyes in the 


Ligamentum ciliare, which being * 
a, 
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lar, does by its Contraction change the Si- 
tuation of the Cr7y/tal/ine, according as 
objects are nearer or further off: Bur leſt 
it ſhould be imagined, that our Mind does 
| 2 preſide over this Motion of the C Hal- 
Vine, by reaſon we are lo very little conſci- 
Sous of its Influence, it muſt here be obſer- 
ed, that there are many other Motions, 
that are no doubt voluntary and depending 
Jon our Mind, of which we are every bit as 
little conſcious. No Body denies but the 
Bind preſides over thoſe Mulcles which 
tune the Ear, and yet we are not conſcious 
Wot their Acting ; the Motions of the Eye- 
ids are allo all voluntary, though we are 
Wotrcn inſenſible of them, and even in many 
1 ales, cannot by any Act of Volition hin- 
| er them to move in a particular Manner: 
Thus, when the Eyes are turned up or 
own, the Eye-lids always follow their 
Motion, and keep at the ſame Diſtance from 
the Pupil ; and if a Body be haſtily moved 
towards our Eyes, they will ſhut without 
pur being conicious thereof; neither is it 
In our Power to do otherwile, becaule we 
Wave accuſtomed ourſelves ro do ſo on the 
like Occaſions ; for ſuch is the Power of 
{Cuſtom and Habit, that many Actions 
þyhich are no doubt voluntary, and proceed 
rom our Mind, are in certain Circumſtan- 
O3 ces 
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ces rendered ſo neceſſary, as to appear 1. 
together mechanical and independent 
our Wills; but it does not from thence fol 
low, that our Mind is not concerned n 
ſuch Motions, but only that it has impoſe 
upon itſelf a Law, whereby it regulates an 
governs them to the greateſt Advantage 
In all this there is nothing of intrinſic} 
Neceſſity; the Mind is at abſolute Liber 
to act as it pleaſes, but being a wiſe Agel 
it cannot cook but to act in Conformity 
to this Law, by Reaſon of the Utility and 
Advantage that ariſes from this Way d 
Acting: Thus the Ear is tuned to different 
Sounds, the Eye is accommodated to 0h 
jects at different Diſtances, the Pupil i 
proportioned to the Intenſity and Weakne 
of Light, while at the ſame Time we ar 
not conſcious of our having done at 
Things and when theſe and ſuch like Mo. 
tions have become neceſſary in certain Cit 
cumſtances, fo as to render any other Mo 
tion impoſſible, this does not make then 
mechanical and independent on our Wil, 
but only ſhews us, that the Mind, which 
at firſt always acted from a Principle of li 
tereſt, comes at length to be determine 
by Habit and Cuſtom, without examinily 
how far ſuch Motions may be profitable 


hurtful to us, or at leaſt without being f 
ct 
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Eble of any ſuch Examination; and this is 
the only Reaton can be given, why none 
of us are now able to move our Eyes diffe- 
Vrently, though when Children we were 
poſſeſſed of that Power, and with reſpect 
to the Eye-lids, the Caſe is exactly the 
© {ame ; for though we are not now at Li- 
berty to keep them open, when any Thing 
is haſtily moved towards our Eyes, yet 
= this proceeds intirely from Cuſtom, 
and not from any abſolute or mechanical 
E Neceſſity in the Thing itſelf, is evident 
from this ſingle Conſideration, that ſome 
may be found who can keep them open, 
though the Organs ſubſervient to their Mo- 
tions are the ſame as in other Men: Thus 
it was with the two Roman Gladiators ta- 
ken notice of by Plempius (Opthalmogr. 
Lib. IJ. Cap. 2.) who being of uncommon 
Fortitude and Courage, had not accuſtom- 
ed themſelves on every trifling Occaſion to 
ſhut their Eye-lids for the Defence of their 
Eyes, whence their Motions continued ar- 
bitrary in the ſtricteſt Senſe; thus alſo it 
ſeems to have been with that excellent Phi- 
lolopher Secrates, who in the Judgment of 
Apollo was the wiſeſt Man on Earth; and 
et for no better Reaſon than to accuſtom 
imſelf to Patience, he was wont to ſtand 


for a whole Day like a Statue, without the 
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leaſt Motion, not fo much of his Eyes g 
Eyc- ids. (Gell. noct. Attic, Lib. II. Cap. i, 

But the Matter does not ſtop here, ou 
Mind does not only preſide over the Moti 
on of the Cryſtalliue, and ſuch other Ny, 


tions as are commonly ſaid to he voluntary, 


but there is good Reaſon to ſuſpect, thaty 
extends its Dominion and Influence ey 
over all the vital and natural Motions, 

Some very great Philoſophers, and par. 
ticularly Des Cartes and his Follower, 
haye been of Opinion, that our Mind al 
ways thinks, and yet this is what we ar; 
often very little conſcious of; and if th; 
Mind can think without our Knowledge, | 
{ice not why it may not allo be allowed u 
exert its active Power in the Government 
of the vital aud natural Motzons, withou 
our Knowledge or Attention. 

I know it "has been alledged by Lock 
and others, that all the Thoughts and Ope- 
rations of the Mind, muſt neceſſarily be 
attended with Conſciouſneſs; from when 
it may be argued, that the Mind is not con 
cerned with theſe Motions, becauſe it is ab 


; together inſenſible of its Influence. But 


without determining how far the Thought 
and Operations of the Mind, may or ma) 
not ny Conſciouſneſs, which is a met 
phyſical Queſtion 1 leave to be diſputedby 

tho 
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hole who have better thought of that Mat- 
er; it is ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe 
have ſhewn in a few of many Inſtances 
Wat might have been brought, that there 
ge Motions unqueſtionably voluntary and 
Wcocnding on the Mind, which by Cuſtom 
gd Habit have become ſo caly as to be per- 
yrmed without our Knowledge or Attenti- 
In, and that lo neceſſarily as to make it im- 
Poſlible for us, by any Effort of Mind, to 
Winder them from going on in their uſual 
Planner: And ſeeing every one's Expe- 


Wy Inſtances of ſuch Motions as theſe, I 
ould gladly know why the vital and na- 
a ural Notions ſhould be eſteemed of a dif- 


Werent kind, | 
That they cannot be accounted for from 
Mechaniſm alone, is very certain, for all 
e Hypotheſes that have hitherto been, or 
Way hereafter be invented, for —— 

Whoſe Motions mechanically, do and mu 
Proceed, upon the Suppoſition of the Poſſi- 
Þility of a perpetual Motion. By a perpe- 
ual Motion, I mean an uninterrupted Com- 
munication of the fame Degree of Motion, 
rom one Part of Matter to another, in a 
ircle, ſo as perpetually to return undimi- 
Niſh d upon the Gt Mover, which in the 
Preſent Conſtitution of Things, is repu- 
ts gnant 
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fo much greater than the generating Foro 
as to recompenſe the Diminution made her 


Mover: But that being contrary to the + 


that the Motion muſt continyally deere 
˖ 
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ant to the Laws of Nature; for ſeeing, 
Motions and Changes made in the Motin 


in 
of Bodies are always proportional to H 
impreſid moving Force; and lecing Al 
Motions on this Globe are performed n. 


reſiſting Fluid, vi g. the Air, a conſiderahl 
Quantity of the Motion, muſt be ſpent i 
the Communication on this Medium; an 
conſequently it is impoſſible the ſame Qui 
tity of Motion ſhould return undiminilh 
upon the firſt Mover, which is neceſſay 
toward a perpetual Motion. Moreove, 
the Nature of all material Organs is ſuch, 
that there is no ayoiding a greater or leſſa 
Degree of Friction, though the Machine: 
form'd according to the exacteſt Principle 
of Geometry and Mechanicks, there being 
no perfect Congruity, nor exact Smootl 
neſs in Nature: And this alſo mult yer 
conſiderably diminiſh the communicate 
Force; ſo that on both theſe Accounts iti 
impoſſible there ſhould be a perpetual Me 
tion, unleſs the communicated Force wer 


in by theſe Cauſes; fo that the imprels! 
Motion may return undiminiſhed to the fi 


bove-mentioned Law of Motion, it is cle 
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Ii it at laſt ſtop, and conſequently there 
Ea be no perperual Motion in the preſent 
Pate of Things: Liquet ex calculo mathe- 
© ::ico, lays the learned Dr. Clarke (in Ro- 
Pault. ph, $I. cap. 22.) omnem de moru 
Perpetuo gueſtionem eo redire, ut pondus 
mueniatur ſeip ſo ponderoſius, vel vis ela- 
Wica /eipſa fortior, quod eft ab ſurdum. 

No body now a- days that underſtands a- 
y thing of Nature and Philoſophy, can fo 
nuch as imagine that any Animal, how ab- 
ect ſoever, can be produced by Mechaniſm, 
Wwichout any active immaterial Cauſe; we 
yl know there is nothing in the animal Ma- 
hine but an Infinity of branching and wind- 
ing Canals, filled with Liquors of different 
Natures, going the {ame perpetual Round, 
which are no more capable of producing 
the wonderful Fabrick of another Animal, 
han a Thing is of making itſelf. Beſides, 
in the Generation of an Animal, there is 
; Neceſſity that the Head, Heart, Nerves, 
Veins and Arteries, ſhould be formed at the 
lame time; which can never be done by the 
Motion of any Fluid, what way ſoever mo- 
ved: For the Heart cannot move, unleſs 
animal Spirits be ſent from the Head thro? 
the Nerves into it. The animal Spirits can- 
not be derived into rhe Heart, unleſs thg 


Blood be ſqueez d by the Heart regs 
| the 
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the Arteries into the Brain; fo that it iz, 
vident that the Head and Heart, the Am 
ries, Veins and Nerves, muſt all be forme 
at the ſame time, and not fuccelliyely, i 
the Animal is mechanically produced. hu 
this is altogether impoſſible; for no Mot. 
on of any Fluid or Fluids, howloever (| 
poſed, can form all theſe at the ſame inſtant 
and we know all the internal mechanic 
Actions of Animals are performed by th 
Force of their circulating Fluids. Fron 
theſe and ſuch like Conſiderations, it is er, 
dent that an Animal cannot be produce 
mechanically. This is too hard a Problen 
to be ſolved from ſo few Data as Matte 
and Motion, and it is doing Penance u 
read the wretched Accounts of the wil 
and moſt learned Phyſicians and Philos 
phers on this Head; Read but Des Carte, 
who by a bold, not to ſay impious At 
tempt, was the firſt ſince Prometheus an 
 Democritus's Days, who endeavoured to 
make an Animal; Iſay, read but Des Carte, 
and you'll ſee how in every Step he conti 
dicts the known Laws of Motion: And i 
deed the Manner after which he will hart 
them generated, is as much above the Pol 
er and beyond the Laws of Mechanilm, à 
the true and genuine Manner and Methoc 


of their Production is. Secing nas” tht 
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mation of Animals does not depend on 
echaniſm, but on the powerful Influence 
operation of ſome immaterial Caule, 
W:ocher of Gop Himſelf, the Soul of the 
W:imal, or of lome other ſubordinate Be- 
g. ſome vital Principle, plaſtick Power, 
:  Archeus, concerns not the preſent Que- 
Won: I fay, ſeeing that Animals are not at 
1 ſt produced by Mechaniſm, but by ſome 
Fire immaterial Cauſe; why, after that, 
great Concern ſhould be ſhewn to reduce 
Wl to mere Mechaniſm, and to exclude an 
Weelligent and active Principle from having 
Share in the Government of thoſe Mo- 
Pas on which Life depends; and why it 
Would be thought that theſe Motions ſhould 
W vcr ſtand in Need of new Impreſſions from 


3 
» 


me ſuch vital Principle as firſt fer them a- 
Wing, I cannot fo eaſily conceive. | 
lf it ſhould be ſaid, that theſe Motions 
not depend on Mechaniſm alone, but on 
K echaniim join'd with certain active Pow- 
Ws or Forces, imprinted by the Author of 
Wature upon all the Bodies of this Univerſe, 
Ieh as are the Powers of Attraction and 
Nepulſion, by which indeed the greateſt 
Writ of the Phænomena of Nature are un- 
Weſtionably produced; it is incumbent on 
Wole who entertain this Opinion, to ex- 
Pain particularly how theſe Motions 15 
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time before his Death could at pleaſure up 
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thus continued by theſe active Principle it 
before they can expect we ſhould bellen 
them. Could one ſingle Inſtance be brougylf 
of any Motion that goes on perperually iſ 
this Manner, without ſtanding in Need fi 
new Impreſſions from any active and intel. 
ligent Cauſe, there might be ſome more pr. 
tence for this Hypotheſis ; but as no {uct 
Inſtance is to be found, I ſee no Neceſſity 
of having Recourſe to ſuch a Suppoſition, 
for explaining the vital and natural Moti 
ons. 

Is it not certain that theſe Motions ut 
powerfully influenced by the Paſſions df 
Fear, Grief, Joy, Rage, Sc.? And doe 
not this clearly ſhow their Dependence on 
the Mind? The learned Dr. Cheyne (oi 
the Engliſh Malady, p. 307.) gives the 
Caſe of Colonel Townſhend, who for lon: 


preis all the vital Motions, ſo as in all Re 
ſpects to appear dead, and yet by an Effort 
or ſome how, he could come to Life again 
and reſtore theſe Motions. The Cale i 
indeed ſingular, but not ar all to be account 
ed for, without allowing the Mind to pre 
ſide over the vital Motions. But this is n 
all; for in ſome Creatures, the Motion 0 
the Heart has been found ſo irregular, 26 ü 
give Caule for eſteeming it altogether - 
| | tra 
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ary in the common Acceptation of the 
: ord. There is a remarkable Inſtance of 
Wis recorded by Liſter, which I ſhall fer 
Den in the Author's own Words, Deni. 
e (ſays he, ſpeaking of the Cochlea) cor 
datum, & oculis, ut hac ſectioue fit, plane 
Ciedtum; modo ſponte ad aliquam multa 
menta, imo quadrantem hore, pulſare 
„it; iterumque ſponte ſe ſirenue, & ce- 
riter movebat. t certiſſimum ſit, cor- 
lie motum, in id genus animalibus, etiam 
poluntarium efſe, & non mere naturalem, 
rin homine reliquiſque ſanguineis anima- 
bus; ſed pro earum lubitu ad quodvis 
empus ſiſti, aut moveri poſſe, &c. See Li- 
ter de cochleis & limacibus, p. 38. 
All theſe Things being conſidered, it 
ems probable to me that the Mind does 
ot only preſide over thoſe Motions com- 
nonly called voluntary, but that it is allo 
onſtantly employed in the Government of 
ll the vital and natural Motions, which 
ff themſelves would ſoon ſtop, were it not 
or the Influence and Interpoſition of this 
ÞCtive Principle. It ſeems to me further, 
hat theſe Motions in the Beginning of Life 
ue altogether arbitrary, in the common 
Acceptation of the Word, and that it is on- 
from Uſe and Cuſtom that they have be- 
me fo neceſſary as to make it ran 
or 


3 
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for us, by any Effort of Mind, to hings 
them from going on in their uſual Manny 
The above-mentioned Caſe of Colond 
Townſhend ſeems unexplicable on any, 
ther Hypotheſts ; but when this is ons 
granted, it admits of a moſt eaſy Solutia, 
it being no more difficult to conceive hoy 
by repeated Endeavours we fhould get th 
better of that Neccfſity, whereby the Hear 
moves, accotding to the Laws the Min 
has originally impoſed on itſelf, than it 1 
to conceive how the Mind can get the bet 
ter of that Neceſſity, whereby our Eye 
are mov'd uniformly. It is indeed no ey 
Matter to ſquint, after that the unifo 
Motions of our Eyes have once been ell 
bliſhed by Habit and Cuſtom, yer we ar 
taught by Experience that the Thing is nd 
altogether impoſſible ; and ſeeing the Ne 
ceſſity whereby the vital Motions go d 
in a conſtant uniform Manner is of tit 
fame kind with that Neceſſity whereby ou 
Eyes continue their uniform Motion, if ti 
Mind can get the better of the one, I i 
no Reafon why it may not alſo ſometime 
get the better of the other, and for a Tint 
uppreſs all thoſe Motions on which Lt 
depends: Nor is it more ſurprizing th 
none of ns are now able, by any Act of Ve 


lirion, to retard, accelerate, or put a Si 
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the vital Motions, than it is that we can- 
ot now give our Eyes different Motions, 
r move our Eyes up or down, without at 
e ſame time moving our Eye-lids. 
it is a common Obſeryation, that the 
Fetus in the Mother's Womb paſſes almoſt 
Ws whole Time in an uifattive fleepy State; 
Wd even Infants newly come into the 
World arc ſeldom awake but when either 
Wunger calls for the Teat, or ſome Pain 
Hhe moſt importuuate of all Senſations) or 
ne other violent Impreſſion on the Body, 
Wrccs the Mind to perceive and attend to 
And if we follow a Child from its Birth, 
ad obſerve the Alterations that Time 
1 akes, we ſhall find that it comes to be 
Pore and more awake, thinks more and 
ore of external Objects, and at laſt begins 
know the Objects, which, being moſt 
miliar with it, have made laſting Impreſ- 
Dns. If all this be duly conſidered, per- 
ps lome Reaſon may be found for imagi- 
ng, that in the Beginning of Lite the Soul 
wholly taken up in regulating and go- 
ning the internal Motions, which are yet 
ficult, by reaſon it has not been much 
cuſtomed to them; and therefore do re- 
ire a cloſe and conſtant Application of 
Wind, which draws off its Attention from 
hings external, whence the Child muſt 
appear 
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appear to be in an unactive ſleepy Stute 
Bur as theſe Motions grow caſter, the Mint 
by Degrees attends more and! more to en 
ternal Objects, ſeems leſs and lels ſlegy 
and unactive, till by Uſe and Cuſtom the, 
Motions do in time become ſo caly as to ł 
performed without our Knowledge or 4. 
rention, and that ſo neceſſarily as to mak 
it impoſſible for us, by any Act of th 
Mind, to hinder them from going on i 
their uſual manner; and then the Mia 
being at full Liberty to employ all i 
Thoughts about other Matters, the Cra 
ture appears no longer ſleepy and unadin: 
It were caly to illuſtrate and confirm thi 
Doctrine by many familiar Examples; 
ſerve but Children when they firſt begin! 
walk, and you'll find that rhe whole Min 
is employed in conducting the Motions n6 
ceſſary for their Progreſſion, inſomuch tis 
if any thing ſhall divide the Mind, a 
draw oft its Attention, they preſently t 
ble down, by reaſon of the Difficulty thi 
attends the Government of theſe Motion 
which cannot be rightly conducted, whit 
the Mind gives Attention to any thing elt 
but when Ule and Cuſtom have once mad 
theſe Motions eaſy and familiar, then thy 


need but little Attention, and allow is 


Mind to employ its moſt ſerious and an 
of 
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bus Thoughts about other Matters. And 
what has been ſaid of walking, is in ſome 
Wncalure alſo true of ſpeaking, ſinging, play- 
Ing on muſical Inſtruments, and many other 
WE xcrciſes, whoſe Difficulty is only over- 


ginning require ſo entire and undivided an 
Hpplication of Mind, which nevertheleſs 
o in time become ſo eaſy as to need but 
Wictle Attention, I ſee not why it may not 
Wow, after all that has been ſaid on this 
WSubjet, be allowed that the Soul in the 
WBcginning of Life is wholly taken up in the 
Government of the internal Motions, which 
Wby Ule and Cuſtom do in time become ſo 
Wealy as to be performed without 6ur Know- 
Wicdge or Attention, and that ſo neceſſarily 
as to make it impofiible for us to hinder 
them from going on in their uſual manner. 
But I am wearied of this Subject, upon 
which I ſhould not have dwelt ſo long, had 
Fit not been that I underſtood that ſome 
were greatly ſurprized that I ſhould have 
ſuppoled in the former Part of this Eſſay 
(Med. Ef. Vol. III. p. 258.) that the Mind 
may poſſibly preſide over the vital and na- 
tural as well as the animal Motions: To 
take off which Surprize, and to fhow that 


| hat there are many Actions that in the Be- 


P 2 obliged 


Wome by Habit and Cuſtom. Seeing then 


the Thing is at leaſt poſſible, 1 have been 
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obliged to enlarge beyond what I intende! 
Let us now proceed to the final Cauſes g 
this Change of Conformation in our Eyes 

It has already been ſhewn in gener 
that had the Eyes continued unvariably th 
ſame, there could have been no diſtind Vi. 
ſion, but at one determined Diſtance, e. 
ther great, middle or ſmall, according u 
the particular Diſpoſition of Peoples Eyes 
But that the ſeveral Phænomena, ariſiy 
from this Defect in our Eyes, and the he 
nefits we receive from the Change thu 
happens in their Conformation may be the 
better underſtood, it may not be imprope 
that I ſhould here briefly explain the Phz 
nomena that attend ſhort and long Sight. u 
which the Caſe before us is altogether ſin; 
lar and analogous; this only excepted, th 
in the Myopza and Yiſus ſenilis there is i 
ways ſome Latitude of Sight; whereas di 
not the Cryſtalline change its Situation, ds 
ſtinct Viſion would be confined to one dt 
termined Diſtance, and with reſpect to 0b 
jects at a greater or leſſer Diſtance, the by: 
would be myopical or presbytical. 

By Myopes, or People that are ſhot 
ſighted;. I do not mean ſuch as have a ſmil 
Pupil, or turbid Humours, who on thit 
Account are alſo ſhort-ſighred, by real 


that a ſufficient Quantity of Rays do , 
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s to the Retina, unleſs when the Object 
near; nor do I mean ſuch as have a weak. 
ess of Sight, proceeding from a certain De- 
Pee of Calloſity, Paralyſis, or Inſenſibili- 
in the Retina, by which the Viſion is 
ery faint and obſcure, unleſs when the 
bdject is very bright and luminous, or 
When, becauſe of its Proximity to the Eye, 
ſends a greater Number of Rays to the 
etiua: Bur by Myopes T underſtand, ſuch 
have the Cornea and Ciyſtalline, or ei- 
er of them too convex, or that have the 
Diſtance berwixt the Retina and Cryſtalliue 
[ do great. From this Diſpoſition of the Eye 
is plain that 

uno, The diſtinct Picture of Objects at 
W ordinary Diſtance will fall before the 
I-71, and therefore the Picture muſt be 
Wonfuſcd on the Retina itſelf ; from which 
Tonfuſion in the Picture, the Viſion will 
o be confuſed and undiſtinct. Whence 
W 240, In order to ſee diſtinctly, they are 
eliged to bring the Object very nigh to 
Weir Eyes; by which means the Rays that 
re now more diverging are made to con- 

erge and meet at the * where a di- 
inct Picture will be made, from which the 
Pbject will be diſtinctly ſeen. 

tio, They that are ſhort- ſighted never 
Dok attentively to thoſe that ſpeak to 

| P 3 them; 
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obliged to enlarge beyond what I intend 
Let us now proceed to the ua Cauſe; oi 
this Change of Conformation in our Eye 
It has already been ſhewn in gener 
that had the Eyes continued unvariably th 
ſame, there could have been no diſtin ij. 
ſion, but at one determined Diſtance, e 
ther great, middle or ſmall, according u 
the particular Diſpoſition of Peoples Eyes, 
But that the ſeveral Phænomena, ariſiy 
from this Defect in our Eyes, and the he 
nefits we receive from the Change thu 
happens in their Conformation may be th 
better underſtood, it may not be iinprop 
that I ſhould here briefly explain rhe Phz 
nomena that attend ſhort and long Sight, 
which the Caſe before us is altogether ſin 
lar and analogous; this only excepted, thi 
in the Myopia and Viſus ſenzlis there ist 
ways ſome Latitude of Sight; whereas di 
not the Cryſtalline change its Situation, ds 
ſtinct Viſion would be confined to one dt 
termined Diſtance, and with reſpect to 0Þ 
jects at a greater or leſſer Diſtance, the Ly: 
would be myopical or presbyrical. 
By Myopes, or People that are ſhort 
ſighted;. I do not mean ſuch as have a{mil 
 Pupzl, or turbid Humours, who on thi 
Account are alſo ſhort-ſighred, by real 


that a ſufficient Quantity of Rays do 7 
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\ to the Retina, unleſs when the Object 
near; nor do I mean ſuch as have a weak. 
gels of Sight, proceeding from a certain De- 
hee of Calloſity, Paralyſis, or Inſenſibili- 
in the Retiua, by which the Viſion is 
ry faint and obſcure, unleſs when the 
bject is very bright and luminous, or 


ſends a greater Number of Rays to the 
fetina But by Myopes I underſtand, ſuch 
"WS have the Cornea and Cryſtalline, or ei- 
her of them too convex, or that have the 
Fiſtance betwixt the Retina and Cryſtalline 
do great, From this Diſpoſition of the Eye 
ois plain that 
1, The diſtinct Picture of Objects at 
| | ordinary Diſtance will fall before the 
cin, and therefore the Picture muſt be 
afuaſed on the Retina itſelf; from which 
{ onfuſion in the Picture, the Viſion will 
o be confuſed and undiſtinct. Whence 

8 240, In order to ſee diſtinctly, they are 


Wblized to bring the Object very nigh to 
? e now more diverging are made to con- 
erge and meet at the We where a di- 
Winct Picture will be made, from which the 
W 0jc& will be diſtinctly ſeen. 

8 37:0, They that are ſhort-ſighted never 
Pok attentively to thoſe that ſpeak to 
P 3 them; 


hen, becauſe of its Proximity to the Eye, 


Heir Eyes; by which means the Rays that 
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them; for by reaſon af this Defect in thei 
Sight, they cannot exactly oblerye th 
Motion of the Eyes of thole, that ſpezi 
which contributes greatly to explain thei 
Thoughts, and augment the Force of thei 
Words; and therefore they are only atten, 
tive ta their Diſcourſe, without fixing the 
Eyes on any Object. Piny calls thok 
who have big and prominent Eyes Hel. 
#20xes; but it is not to be ſuppoſed that thi 
bigneſs in their Eyes can any way impar 
their Genius, or leſſen their Vivacity: hu 
as thoſe who have ſuch Eyes are common. 
ly ſhort-ſighted, they do not look atten 
tively to thoſe that ſpeak to them, whenc: 
they may be thought to be more dull an 
ſtupid than others; for we commonly judy 
of Peoples Attention from the Diſpoſitia 
of their Eyes. 1 
4, Short-ſighted Perſons need leis Lig 
for ſeeing clearly than others, and can ei 
fily read the ſmalleſt Print at the Light d 
the Moon, or in the Twilight. when ſuc 
as have good Eyes are not able to difti 
zuiſn one Letter from another: The Re 
Te this is plain; for when the Object 
near, more Light enters the Pupil, and a 
more powerfully upon the Retina tha 
When it is at a greater Diſtance z but tie 
Ihe are ſhorr-lighted muſt; in ende , 
Pork wt 4 e aiftigh 
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diſtinctly, bring the Object near to their 
yes: Whence the Impreſſions made on 
the Retina by the Rays of Light, and the 
iſion that is cauſed thereby will be ſtrong- 
Wer than in thoſe who cannot ſee diſtinctly 
but at a greater Diſtance. ' But beſides this, 
Win the Myopza the Pupil is very large, on 
W which Account alſo more Light will enter 
the Eye, for rendring the Sight clear. That 
the Pupil is large in myopical Eyes, is a 
common Oblervation; nor will the Reaſon 
WT chereof be difficult to any one who ſhall 
W conſider that, %, The natural State of 
the Pupil is a State of Dilatation, as is ma- 
W niteſt from its being very large in Faintings, 
and upon firſt waking, as allo after Death. _ 
W 24/y, The Cauſe of the Contraction of the 
& Pupil lies in the Mind, which wills the Con- 
traction of its orbicular Fibres, either when 
the Light is too ſtrong, or when the Pi- 
Cture is not diſtinct upon the Retna. 341y, 
When the Sight is perfect, that is, when it 
is neither too ſtrong or too weak; and 
more eſpecially when the Sight is weak, as 
in old Men, all Objects that are very near 
the Eyes will appear confuſed; on which 
Account, as well as on Account of the 
Quantity of Light that enters the Eye, the 
Pupil will be contracted: Whereas in ſhort- 
ſighted People, near Objects appear diſtinct, 
2 4 and 
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and therefore the Pupil does only conti 
by reaſon of the too great Quantity of Lig 
that enters the Eye, which alſo they cu 
_ ealily avoid, by retiring into a darker Place 
as every body commonly does when th 
Light is too ſtrong : And this is one Re 
ſon why the Pupil, which in Children i 
very large, does always continue ſo in 
thoſe who are ſhort- ſighted, and who ar 
not obliged to contract it for ſeeing more 
diſtinctly. But in the Viſus perfettus, and 
eſpecially in the Viſus ſenilis, the Puyi 
muſt become ſmaller and ſmaller by De 
grees; for by reaſon of its frequent Con 
traction for ſeeing near Objects more d. 
ſtintly, the 'orbicular Fibres ſhrink, an 
become ſhorter; by which means the Pupl 
becomes narrower, juſt as the Fingers 0 
Work-people are much bended from tit 
frequent Contractions of the flexores digi 
Forum. 

5to, Myopes have their Sight mended 
by a concave Lens of a due Degree of Con. 
cavity; for the Refraction being here tov 
ſtrong, in proportion to the Diſtance of tit 
Retina from the Cryſtalline, this Refraci i 
on will be diminiſhed by the Interpoſition 
of ſuch a Glaſs, and the diſtin& Image «Mi 
the Object will be made to fall upon tb 
Retina But as ſuch Glaſſes repreſent 9 

| | jeck 
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Jas under a leſs Angle, they muſt appear 
s than to the naked Eye; which is what 
Wrcprizcth the moſt ſuch as are ſhort-ſight- 
i and who for want of Knowledge in 
Ppricks are prepoſſeſſed with the Opinion, 
Hat Objects arc always beſt ſeen when they 
Wppcar largeſt. 

© 6/0, Their Sight will alſo be mended, by 
poking through a ſmall Hole, ſuch as that 


3 
= 


£ 


Wade by a Pin in a Card; for the little lu- 
nous Pencils, which have for their Apex 
W Point in the Object, and for their Baſis 
We little Hole, will, by reaſon of their A- 
Wircnels proceeding from the Smallneſs of 
Wc Hole, take up ſo {mall a Space on the 
Petina as to occaſion bur little Confuſion 
che Picture; whereas, without the Inter- 
ſition of the perforated Card, the lumi- 
pus Pencils will have a Baſle as large as the 
upil itſelf, and conſequently muſt occupy 
much larger Space upon the Retina, from 
hich the Picture, and the Viſion thereby 
caſioned, will be a great deal more con- 
ed than when the Object is viewed thro” 


Wy ſhort-ſighted People, to ſee diſtant Ob- 


eir Eye-lids, which they ſhut ſo as to 
Ve open only a very {mall Slit, by which 
1 Confuſion in the Picture is in ſome . 

| ure 


ze {mall Hole. And this is the Reaſon 
as more diſtinctly, call ro Aſſiſtance 
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ture corrected, and the Sight is made wy Wi 
diſtinct though leſs clear. [ab 
mo, Short-ſighted Perſons common 
become leſs ſo, as they advance in Ven 
and that becauſe the Humours of the En 
do daily waſte and decay; from which), 
cay in the Humours, the Cornea ſhrink WA 
and becomes leſs conyex, and the CryſiM 
line becomes flatter than before, by whid 
means the Rays of Light will be leis r 
fracted, and will not meet ſo ſoon bchi 
the Cryſtalline; and therefore the Image, 
the Retina, and the Viſion cauſed therch 
will be more perfect and diſtinct, and it 
Eye will be enabled to ſee at a greater |) 
ſtance, than when the Refraction v1 
ſtronger in the more plump and count 
Eyes: Whence we may lee, why ve" 
young Children never take notice of a 
Thing but what is cloſe upon their Eyc 
for in them the Cornea is too convex u 
prominent, to allow them to ſee diftind) 
or attend to Objects ar an ordinary | 
ſtance. This has been taken notice of! 
Des Cartes; and skilful Painters ſeem 
be well acquainted with it, who thereto! 
when they paint young Children in Pri 
give the Cornea an uncommon Convexii 
3 vo, Small lucid Bodies, when at a cd 
ſiderable Diſtance, appear great, 10W 
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frequently full of Spots. For under- 
Fading this, let H (Fig. 10.) be the Eye, 
alert the Candle A be the Object, which is 
] Ic ſuppoſed to be at the Diſtance of abour 
=" xty Feet, and which by reaſon of its Diſtance 
[ ay be conceived as a Point. The Rays of 
iht AB, AC, Sc. will after Refraction 
WS this AHopical Eye, converge and meet 
& 2 Point before the Retina as at o, and 
er that, they will diverge and form on 
hc R714 the large Image de, which will 
ee the lame Figure with the Pupil, and 
Monſcquecntly will be round. From the ex- 
eme Points of this Image 4 and e, draw 
Wrough the Centre of the Eye L, the right 
ines 4LD, eLE: Theſe Lines will be per- 
icular to the Retina, at the Points 4 and 
; and conſequently the Object A will, by 
Wcans of its luxuriant Picture on the Re- 
ina de, be ſeen under the Angle DLE. If 
herefore about the Center A, with the Ra- 
us AD or AE, the Circle ADE be deſcri- 
ormly extended over all that Circle, and 

onſequently muſt appear big and round. 
Whence they that are skilled in Opticks 
vill eaſily ſee that, I., When the ſmall Object 
is at a very great Diſtance, the Appear- 
Ince will alſo be very great. At ſixty Feet 
tance, a Candle commonly appears a 
luminous 


N 
| | 


cd, the ſmall Object A will be ſeen uni- 
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luminous Circle of about a Foot Diameter 
but this will be greater or ſmaller, accoi 
ing to the Degree of ſhortnels of Sight, ay 
Magnitude of the Pupil. 

24ly, The nearer the Object is, the fy 
pearance will be the leſs, and will approag 
the nearer to the natural Figure of the 00 
Ject. 

34ly, When two or more Candles of uy. 
equal Magnitude are ſeen at a great I). 
ſtance, they will appear equal, and if they 
are not far from one another, their circuly 
Appearances will cut each other; thus: 
Luſtre full of Candles puts on the Appen 
ance of a Globe of Fire. 

4thly, If the Hand be gently brought be 
fore the Eye, before that any one of thek 
circular Appearances are hid, ſome Part d 
cach Circle will be made to diſappear ; and 
this Part that is made to diſappear, will ly: 
on the ſame Side with the interpoſed Hand; 
whereas in the Viſus ſenzlis it lyes on tht 
oppoſite Side, as will be ſhewn below. 

5thly, From this allo it is eaſy to unde: 
ſtand, why to all of us the Stars appet 
larger than they ought ; for the Eye will 
reſpect to them being purblind, they at 
ſeen under a greater Angle, and conſequent 
ly muſt appear greater, for the ſame Re 
ſon that a diſtant Candle appears fo to 

My 


* 8 a 
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Hoss: Whence it is, that when the fixed 
tars arc viewed through a {mall Hole made 
a Card, they ſeem much leſs than when 
en with the naked Eye ; for the Luxuri- 
cy of the Image being in ſome Meaſure 
Wrreted by the Smallneſs of the Hole in 
Ne Card, the Stars themſelves muſt neceſ- 
Wrily appear ſmaller : And this allo is one 
Wcalon why the Teleſcope, which increaſes 
He Magnitude of all other Objects, dimi- 
Wiſhes that of the Stars; for this optical In- 
Wrumcnt does nor here magnify ſo much 
Wy increaſing the Angle under which they 
re ſeen, as it diminiſhes by uniting the 
ays at the Retina. and by that means 
drrecting the Luxuriancy of the Picture: 

lor is it any ſolid Objection to this, that 
Wc Sun and Moon, with reſpect to the Di- 
ance of both which no doubt the Eye is 
ſo myopical, do appear larger, when ſeen 
ith a Teleſcope than with the naked Eye; 
Pr it muſt be obſer ved, that at a given Di- 
ance, the Luxuriancy in the Image, pro- 
eding from the Rays not being accurate- 
united at the Ret ina, is always the ſame, 
dis not augmented according to the Mag- 
tude of the Object; and therefore, in 
rge Bodies, ſuch as the Sun and Moon, it 
ears but a very ſmall Proportion to the 
de Magnitude of the Image, and conſe- 
Auently. 


1 


— 
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quently, when this Luxuriancy is cut 
by the Teleſcope, it makes no ſenſible} 
traction from the Magnitude that jj 
from the Augmentation of the viſual A 
And of the ſame Kind with this Appearan 
of the Stars, is alſo the Appearance of a 
ſtant Candle, which in the Night tix 
ſeems larger than it oughtto moſt Eyes; 
cauſe the Eye, with reſpect to its Diſtar 
is lomewhar purblind, and the Pupil bei 
then much dilated, muſt greatly incr 
the Luxuriancy of the Picture: But ifi 
lame Candle be viewed in Day-light, or 
ven if it be viewed by Night from a ye 
lighted Room, or if a F laſh of Lightnin 
ſhould happen at the Time it is viewed, | 
will not appear much bigger than it out 
by reaſon of the Contraction of the Pu 
which corrects the Luxuriancy of its 
cture on the Retina. 

As for what concerns the Spots that: 
ſo frequently obſerved by myopical Eye 
theſe may proceed from {ome little Ext 
vaſations, varicous Swellings, or other! 
fects in the Retina, which by intercept 
the Rays, will occaſion a Defect in the! 
cture, and by Conſequence, a ſimilar a 
correſponding Defect or Spot in the Ob 
Theſe Spots commonly vaniſh, or atk 


become lets ſenſible, when the oe 
| roch 
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ought nearer the Eye, and within the 
imits of diſtin&t Viſion ; for the Rays 
hich are now exactly united upon the Re- 
1a, by being more crowded have their 
"Ice augmented ; by which means, a ſen- 
ble Impreſſion is made upon the Retina 
rough thele Extravaſations, which are 
do thin to intercept wholly theſe Impreſſi- 
Ins, unleſs when they are weak and faint : 
nd this is the Reaſon why theſe Spots are 
ways moſt ſenſible to thoſe who have a 
pall Pupil, and eſpecially to thoſe who are 
jort or r From which alſo we 
nay fee why in a Presbytical Eye, the 
pots which were formerly very ſenſible, 
ecome lo faint, when the Object is view- 
d through a convex Glaſs of a due De- 
ree of Convexity; for by means of this 
lals more Rays are made to enter the Eye, 
hich being united exactly at its Bottom, 
uſt ſtrike the. Retina ſtrongly enough for 
d make a ſenſible Impreſſion through theſe 
xtravaſations, which will render the Spots 
d faint and obſcure, as to be ſcarce an 
ore obſervable. And what has been faid 
ith reſpect ro theſe Spots, when occaſion- 
d by ſmall Extravaſations, or other Defects 
n the Retina that intercept the Rays, will 
lo hold, when they are occaſioned by a 
alloſity or any Degree of Paralyſis or In- 
lenſibility 
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ſenſibility in ſome Parts of the Reting, 
which the Impulſe or Stroke received fro 
the Rays is made leſs ſenſible. 

Bur beſides theſe Defects in the Retin 
there is yet another Cauſe, which may gin 
occaſion to thoſe Spots, both in the My, 
ia and Viſus ſenilis, and that is cer 
{mall 3 Marks on the Cornea itſelf, 9 
any where within the Eye, which by in 
tercepting ſome of the Rays, mult occiſ 
on a Defect in the Picture, from whid 
Defect a kind of dark Spot will be ſeen n 
the Object. Thus in the Eye of a Man 
(See Fig. 10.) if there is any Opacity i 
the Cornea, or within the Eye which inte 
cepts the Rays Bie, Ccd, and VLa, tia 
will be a Defect in the Picture at e, d andy 
from which alſo the external Appearan 
will bedeficient at the correſponding Point 
E, D, and A, where by Conſcquent 
dark Spots will be ſeen; for it is here to 
obſer ved, that there is not one Point in tit 
Picture that is formed by a Plurality 
Rays which convene at that Point, butt 
very Ray goes to a different Point of tit 
Picture, both in myopical and presbytic 
Eyes; and therefore, when any of 
| Rays are intercepred, that Part of the! 
cture to which ſuch Rays belong, will 
be illuminated, which muſt occaſion a cv 
reſpondit 
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ponding Defect in the Appearance of the 
bjet; but in the Viſus perfefFus, where 
e Rays that come from the ſeveral Points 
the Object are lo refracted as to meet a- 
zin at fo many correſponding Points in the 
etina, every Point of the Picture is form- 
| by a Cone or Pencil of Rays, whole Ba» 
; is the Pupil; and therefore, though 
me of thoſe Rays be intercepted, yet no 
art of the Picture will be darkened, and 
nſequently no Defect will be ſeen in the 
bject from any ſuch Opacity in the Cor. 
or Humours of the Eye, unleſs this O- 
eity be in the back Part, of the vitrous 
MWumour, where the Pencil is narrow, and 
eercepts the whole Pencil. 

lf any deſire an experimental Proof of 
is, let them repair to a Camera obſtura ; 
ad having made ſome dark Spots in the 
ens, by applying Patches or any ſuch like 
all opaque Bodies, let this Glaſs be pla- 
dat a round Hole made in the Window- 
ut of the dark Chamber for refracting the 
ight which comes from an Object with- 
t Doors, fo as its Pictute may be painted 
Þ a Sheet of white Paper, placed behind 
e Lens; if this Paper be at a due focal 
ſtance from the Lens, no Defect or Spot 
ill be found in the Picture; but if the Di- 
ance of the Paper be greater or ſmaller, 
Q than 
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ledge in Opticks; but from the -Princip 
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than that at which the Rays conveen, . 
making the Picture diſtinct, as many dui 
Marks will be ſeen in the Picture as the 
are Spots in the Glaſs: And it is only fra 
this Principle that any ſatisfactory Accoul 
can be given how it comes to pals, tht 

when a {mall opaque Body, that is, a Bo 
that is leſs than the Pupil, is held cloſet 
the Eye, before which ſeveral Candles u 
placed at a great Diſtance, ſuppole fix 
Feet, if the Eye attend to this ſmall 0) 
ject, or which is the ſame Thing, if it a 
deavour to accommodate itſelf to its I 
ſtance, this Object will be ſeen multiplit 
according to the Number of Candles, at 
will appear like a dark Spot in each of tix 
Candles. This Phænomenon ſeems ve 
extraordinary to ſuch as have no Knol: 


already eſtabliſhed, it admits of a moſt & 
ſy Solution. For when the Eye end 
vours to ſee the {mall Object, it becons 
myopical with reſpect to the Candles; al 
therefore on each of their Pictures on ti 
Retina, the dark Shade of the interpolt 
Body will be caſt; from which a correſpont 
ing dark Spot muſt be ſeen in each of il 
Candles: But when the Eye does not a 
tend to this ſmall Body, bur is well dio 
ſed for ſeeing the Candles diſtinctly, i 

5 interpoſed 
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ſtcrpoſed Body will not be multiplied, nor 
ill any dark Mark be ſeen in any of the 
Bindles, becaule every Point of their Pi- 
res is now compoled of a Cone or Pencil 
Rays, which after Refraction are made to 
pnyccn at that Point; and therefore, tho? 
me of the Rays belonging to each Pencil 
e intercepted, yet every Point of the Pi- 
Sure will be ſufficiently, and indeed cqual- 
illuminated by the Rays that are not in- 
Wrcepted; and conſequently no Defect or 
WObicurity will be ſeen in any Part of the 
WE andles, and the ſmall opaque Body will it 
Elf ſeem perfectly diaphanous. 5 
92, Another Phænomenon belonging 
Wo yopes is, that they read and write ves 
Wy [mall Characters, by teaſon that the vi- 
Wal Angle is enlarged by the Proximity of 
Wc Object: Whence alſo it is, that great 
Tharacters fatigue their Eyes, becauſe of 
he — that is required to run over 2 
Word. 
1070, In reading, they generally hold 
he Book towards the Side of their Head, 
hat it may be ſufficiently illuminated and 
ot darkned by the Shade of their Head. 
11/40, No Object being diſtinctly ſeen 
Put what is very nigh, in ordet to fee It. 
vith both Eyes, their Axcs muſt be very 
donverging; which Situation of theit Eyes 
* being 
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their Eyes are turned towards it. This 


being painful and laborious, becauſe of th 
ſtrong Effort that muſt be exerted by th 
adducent Muſcles, they are oftentimes ob 
liged to turn away one of their Eye; 
whence proceeds a double Viſion, which 
in reading, does frequently oblige then 
to ſhut one of their Eyes, that they may 4 
own the Confuſion that is occaſioned there 
| of SR There is yet another Phænome. 
non which happens to all Kinds of Sights 
but it is commonly a great deal more ſer- 
fible to thoſe that are purblind than to o. 
thers, becauſe that in them the Cornea is 
more convex and elevated, vg. they fer 
an Object that they do not look at, and 
they do not ſee this ſame Object when 


ſeems a Paradox in Opticks, but it is agree- 
able to Experience; for having applied to 
the Side of the Head any thin black Body, 
ſuch as the Brim of a Hat, ſo as it may ab. 
ſcond the Objects that are upon that Side: 
Without moving the Eye, turn the Head 
with the black Body that is fixed to it 
Side, till you ſhall perceive a certain {mall 
white Object placed upon a black or brown 
Ground; then keeping the Head fixed in 
this Situation, let the Eye be directed t0 
the Object and it will vaniſn. we 
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This Experiment is apt to ſurpriſe at firſt, 
ut it is very eaſy to account for it from 
he Conformation of the Eye ; for if AIK 
ig. 11.) be the Eye, BL the black Body 
laced near to the Eye, and if O be the 
Whicc Object, the Pupil fe being turned to- 
rards M: The Rays which come from the 
Pbject O, in paſſing by the black Body 
WL, will fall obliquely upon the Cornea at 
A, and will be refracted in the aqueous 
Humour, ſo as to paſs through the Pupil 
. and conſequently will fall upon ſome 
Part of the Retina; by which Means the 
Object O will be ſeen, though the Eye is 
ot directed to it: But if, without moving 
he Head, the Eye be turned towards O. 
t muſt move nearly upon its Centre H. 
rom which the Cornea and Pupil will get 
he Poſition given them in the Figure; and 
herefore, though even in this Poſition of 
be Eye, the Rays that come from O, and 
hat paſs over the Extremity of the Ob- 
ſtacle at B, ſhould be ſuppoſed to fall upon 
he Cornea, yet by reaſon of the Obliquit 

of their Incidence, they can never be o 
efracted as to enter the Pupil ED, but muſt 
be all loſt upon the Uvea; from whence it 
is evident, that the Object O will not be 
len when the Eye is directed to it. 

have done with the ſhorr-ſight, and 
Q 3 {hall 


fed; it is evident that ſmall Objects vil 
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ſhall now ſhortly explain the Phe, 
mena that belong to the weak or presby 
tical Sight. Presbyte, or weak-ſightel 
People, are ſuch as have the Cornea a 
Cryſtalline or either of them too flat, 
Proportion to the Diſtance betwixt th 
Cryſtalline and Retina From which 
Fault in the Conformation of their Eyes, i 
clearly follows, that, | 

190, The Rays of Light that come fron 
the ſeveral Points of an Object at an ord, 
nary Diſtance, will not be ſufficiently 1 
fracted, and for want of ſufficient Retradi. 
on will not meet at the Retina, but be. 
yond it; and therefore the Picture on the 
Retina, and the Viſion cauſed thereby 
will be imperfe& and undiſtinct, more 
leis, as the Object is nearer ar further of, 
Whence, 

240, In order to read, they muſt remon: 
the Book to the Diſtance of two or thre 
Feet, whereas in their Youth they uſed u 
read at one Foot Diſtance. But, 

340, As the Picture on the Retina, and 
the viſual Angle under which the Object 
ſeen are then leſſened, and that in Proper 
tion as the Diſtance of the Object is increv 


ie be ſeen well, eyen when their Diſtanc 


Slyoh a5js neceſſary for making their Pct 


metimes they cannot read at all, eſpecial- 
Aſſiſtance of Spectacles; which are ſtill the 
ect is at a Diſtance, leſs Light enters the 


Whc Impreſſion made on the Retina thereby 
vill be fainter. 
But fora fuller Explication of this Point, 
End to ſhew how ſmall Objects may become 
Wnviſible to the naked Eye, even when 
Whcir Picture is diſtin upon the Retina, 
it maſt be obleryed, that there is a mini- 
num viſibile, and that all Objects, howe- 
er ſmall. if at all ſeen, are ſeen of that Big- 
nels. For the Retina being compoſed of 
mall Fibres, not unlike a Piece of Pluſh, 
with the Ends of the Threads turned to- 
wards the Cryſtalline, all the other Ends 
of them being terminated in the Brain, 
there can be no more diſtin Senſations 
than there are diſtin& Threads ro conve 

the Impreſſion on them, and the Eye will 


| 


any Picture that is no bigger than one of 
thele Fibres compoſing the Retina; ſo 
that if any Object be ſo far removed from 
che Eye, as to make the Picture of it on 
the Retina leſs than one ſingle Fibre, that 
Q 4 Object 
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a the Retina diſtindt. Whence it is, that 


ift the Characters be ſmall, without the 
ore neceſſary, becauſe that when the Ob- 


ye, and conſequently the Picture, and 


be incapable of diſtinguiſhing the Parts of | 
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Object becomes inviſible, if it be but of 
dull Radiation, becauſe of the Weakneh 
of the Impreſſion made on the Fibre; bu 
if it be of a very bright and powerful Rz 
diation, the whole Filament 1s moved, by 
having one Part of it powerfully acted oy, 
and therefore the Senſation is the ſame as i 
the Object were much bigger, and did tak 
up or cover the whole End of the Fil 
ment: And this to me ſeems to be the Rex 
fon why the Stars appear all of the lam 
bigneſs, and why even to the naked Ey: 
they appear many thouſand times bigge 
than really they are, and even as big u 
through a long Teleſcope, which wou 
not be, if our Sight were ſufficiently fin: 


and nice. I have ſaid, that when an 0h. 
ject is lo far removed from the Eye, as 
make the Picture of it on the Nett ina le 
than one ſingle Fibre, that Object becoms 
inviſible, if it be of a dull Radiation, 0 
Reaſon of the weakneſs of the Impreſſion 
For the Strength of the Impreſſion, wht 
the Picture covers the whole End of tit 
Fibre will be to its Strength, when it onl 
covers a Part of it, as the Magnitude d 
the whole Fibre is to the Magnitude of thi 
Part of it that is taken up by the Picture. 

But there is yet another Reaſon, why A 
Object is not ſeen, when its Picture is 1 N 

mm 
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Wn one ſingle Fibre, and that is, that this 
ne Fibre does not only receive an Im- 
&efion from this Object, bur ir does alſo 
Neeive an Impreſſion from the extreme 
arts of the contiguous Objects by which 
& is terminared ; which if they be of a 
Wright Radiation, muſt prevail over the o- 
her Impreſſion, and by their Prevalence 
Nader the Object itſelf invifible: Thus, if 
Ine of the Fibres compoſing the Retina, 
Fe ſuppoſed as big as ao, (Fig. 12.) the 
all Object IE will on the Retina make a 
Picture betwixt 2 and e, and the contigu- 
Wus Objects OI and AE will on the ſame 
Fibre 40, form a Picture at oi and ae, 
Which being white, will act more power- 
Wully on the Fibre ao, than does the Picture 
If che ſmall black Object IE, and conſe- 


Hriſible, and the more bright and luminous 
Wodics Ol and AE muſt appear extended 
Prer all the Space OIEA. The learned 
Pr. Hook by an eaſy Experiment found the 
Piuimum viſibile in moſt Eyes to be com- 
Prehended within an Angle of one Minute, 
Jee bis poſthumous Works, p. 12. and 97.) 
WV hence it is, that whatever is ſeen, is ſeen 
f that bigneſs or under that Angle: Thus 
Very Star that the Eye diſcovers, appears 

o be of the bigneſs of a Minute at leaſt, 


1E Hz 


Nuently this ſame Object IE muſt become 


and 
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and ſo it is conceived really to be; thou 
yet when we come to examine its Diamet 
by the Help of a Teleſcope, we really fi 
it to be but ſome few Seconds, or 60 Par; 
of ſuch an Angle: And this alſo is the Re 
ſon, why if there be two, three, or a hun 
dred ſmall Stars ſo near together, as thy 
they are all compriſed within the Angle 
one Minute, the Eye has a Senſation d 
them all as if they were one Star, and 6 
ſtinguiſhes them not one from another; he. 
cauſe all their Pictures falling upon the fan 
nervous Fibre, make but one Impreſſion u 
the Senſorium; which being ſtrong ail 
powerful, prevails over, and deſtroys th 
more faint and languid Impreſſion made h 
the Picture of the Interval that is betyi 
them: And the Caſe is exactly the fam 
when an old Man removes the Book to! 
very great Diſtance from his Eyes; for 
the black Lines forming the Letters are es 
under a leſs Angle than a Minute, they vil 
be wholly obliterated by the more pou: 
ful Impreſſions of the white Paper that tes 
minates them. | 
And here by the way it may not be in 
proper to obſerye, that this Experiment 
Dr. Hook's, ſerving to determine the n. 
mum viſibile, aftords us a pretty Certil 
Proof of the Magnitude of our nay 
1016! 
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bres: For if ao (Fig. 12.) be the End of 
e ſingle Fibre, the {mall Object IE, which 
here ſuppoſed to be bright and luminous, 
Fill by means of its Picture on the Retina 
move the whole Fibre, and the Appcar- 
Wc: of the Object will be the lame as if its 
Picture were extended over the whole End. 
Bf the Fibre 30; and therefore if from the 
Wxtrcme Points of the Fibre @ and o, the right 
ines aA, ox O are drawn thro' the Center 

Wt the Eye x, theſe Lines will be perpendicu- 
ur to the Retina at the Points 4 and o, and 
Eonſcquently theſmall Object IE will be ſeen 
ader the Angle OxA; which Angle being 
Wivcn, the Angle oxa, which is equal to it 
Wvoth being Angles at the Vertex x) will al- 
Wo be known, from which the Diameter of 
he nervous Fibre ao may caſily be found, 

WI hus if the Angle OxA be one Minute, as 
Vr. ook found it in moſt Eyes, though 
here were ſome that could ſee to the third 
Wt a Minute, the Angle oxa will alſo be 
ne Minute, which is the 60 Part of a De- 
ree, or the 21,600 Part of a Circle: Whence 
Wt the Eye be ſuppoſed to be one Inch Dia- 
Wnctcr, or three Inches in Circumference, 

| he Diameter of the nervous Fibre ao will 
ee the 21,600 Part of three Inches, or the 
ioo Part of one Inch, which is the 600 
ort of à Line; and if ten Hair-breadths 


ſay, ſuppoſing that Birds ſee Objects at 
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make a Line, which is pretty near th 
Truth, its Diameter will not exceed th 
60 Part of the Diameter of a Hair: When, 
the nervous Fibres themſelves will be 
bigger than the 3600 Part of an ordin 
Hair. And if it be ſuppoſed that one cans 
under an Angle that is no bigger than th 
third of a Minute, as Dr. Hook found thi 
ſome could do, then the bigneſs of the ner. 
vous Fibres compoſing the * will not 
exceed the 32,400 Part of an ordinary 
Hair, which is a ſurprizing and almoſt in 
conceiyable Smallneb ; and the more, be. 
cauſe each of theſe Fibres are ſuppoſed hol 
low Canals or Tubes in which the Spirit 
flow. How fine and ſubtile muſt then thi 
Spirits themſelves be ? Bur this is not all 
for if Birds can ſee diſtant Objects as wel 
as Man, which ſeems very probable, be 
cauſe of the Facility which they have, in 
returning to Places at a great Diſtance fron 
which they had gone, and eſpecially be. 
cauſe Birds of Prey are obſer ved to perceiſ 
very ſmall Animals at a great Diſtance; | 


Diſtance as well as we do, it is neceliy 
that the Fibres which compoſe their optic 
Neryes and Retina, be much more fine and 
delicate than in Men; for fince their Eye 


are ſmaller than ours, the Image of Obe 
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\ the Retina will alſo be ſmaller: Whence 
Js manifeſt, that a ſimilar Conformation 
Ir che Humours is not alone ſufficient to 

bake an equal Perfection in the Sight: For 
ſtance, an Eye of two Lines Diameter, 
han which there are many ſmaller) which 
has the Humours of a ſimilar or like Figure 
Bb thole of a human Eye, whole Diameter 
& an Inch, can never fee Objects at a great 
iſtance as diſtinctly as we do, unleſs the 
Organ of Sight on which the Pictures of 
EDbjcas are received, be 36 times finer and 
Emore ſenſible than it is in our Eyes: For 
e Picture of the Object will be 36 times 
maller in their ſmall Eye than in ours, the 
urfaces of the Globes of their Eyes being 
one another as 1 is to 36. And therefore 
the nervous Fibres of our Retina do not 
c(cceed the 32, 400 Part of a Hair, in Ani- 
mals whoſe Eyes are only two Lines Dia- 
meter, they will be no bigger than the 
166, 400 Part of an ordinary Hair, which 
s truly a prodigiouſly ſurprizing and al- 
Wnoſt incredible Smallneſs; and yet upon 
Calculation, it is as certain as any Propoſi- 
tion in Euclid, that they can be no bigger, 
Wt we allow them to ſee Objects at a Di- 
Wtance as diſtinctly as Men do. But I muſt 
Wo forward. 


ve. They who are long-ſighted require 


[ 
a 


more 
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more Light than others for enabling then 
to read; for being obliged to remove the 
Book to a conſiderable Diſtance, that ths 
Rays which come from the ſeveral Point 
of the Object may meet again in ſo may 
correſpondent Points on the Retina, with. 
out which there can be no diſtinct Viſion, 
Jeſs Light will enter the Eye, and the Im. 
180 made thereby on the Retina wil 
e too faint, unleſs the Object be mon 
ſtrongly illuminated, than what is neceſſy 
ry either in the ſhort or perfect Sight; in 
both which, the Proximity of the Objed 
does in ſome meaſure recompenſe its Obſcu. 
rity. Add to this, that in the presbytici 
Eye the Pupil is always ſmaller, on which 
Account allo more Light will be required 
for making a ſufficient Impreſſion on the 
Retina. And this is the Reaſon why, 
5to, The presbytical Eye receives greats 
er Benefit from the Ule of a convex Lens 
than the Eye of a Myops does from one 
that is concave : For the Property of {uci 
Glaſſes being to collect the Rays, more 0i 
them will be made to enter the Pupil ; and 
as in ſuch Eyes the Refraction is too weak, 
the Rays which flow from a Point at an or 
dinary Diſtance, and which for want of 
| ſufficient Refraction do not concur at the 
Retina, but at ſome Place beyond it, 1 
) 
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y means of this Glaſs be made to meet at 
e Retina: Whence they that are long- 
ted muſt receive a double Advantage 
m convex Glaſſes; for by them the Pi- 
Hure is not only diſtinct upon the Retina. 
Hut is allo as ſtrong and lively as if the Pu- 
il had been much larger. 
to, Long - ſighted People ſee more di- 
Nliactly through a {mall Hole, ſuch as that 
Wnade by a Pin in a Card; for by this Hole 
Phe Picture will be rendred more diſtinct 
pon the Netriua, and that for the ſame 
Reaſon that has been given, why in a My- 
vs the Sight is mended, by looking thro” 
Wa {mall Hole: But as Part of the Light is 
intercepted by the Card, and as long-ſight- 
ed People require more Light than others 
for rendring their Sight equally clear, they 
will not reap ſo much Advantage from the 
Interpoſition of the perforated Card as thoſe 
{who are ſhort-ſighted, and who by reaſon of 
the Proximity of the Object can eaſily read 
in the Twilight, when ſuch as have not that 
Defect in their Eyes cannot diſtinguiſh one 
Letter from another. 
no, They who are long-ſighted common- 
ly become more ſo as they advance in Mears; 
tor the Cornea and Cryſtalline become flat - 
ter and flatter continually, becauſe of the 
daily Waſte and Decay that happens in tho 
Us 
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presbytical Eye does commonly becom 


There are many Cauſes which may produc 
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Humours of the Eye; whence at laſt the 
cannot ſee at all, without the Aſſiſtancey 
Spectacles, which ſupply the Refrain 
that is wanting in the i by rendring th 
Rays conyerging, which can never be don 
by the alone Poſition of the Object fm 
which they proceed: For if it is near, thy 
enter the Eye diverging; and if it is farc 
they enter nearly parallel. But though t 


-, OS 


more and more ſo by Degrees; yet ſom 
have been found who at laſt recover thei 
Sight again, and have no further Occaſn 
for their Glaſſes to enable them to rel 


this Effect, but to me it ſeems probabl 
that it ſhould chiefly ariſe from a Decay d 
the Fat in the bottom of the Orbit; whenc: 
the Eye for want of the uſual Preſſure : 
its Fund, is by the Preſſure of the Much 
and Fat towards the Sides of rhe Eye, 1 
duced to an oblong Figure, by which tk 
Retina is removed to a due focal Diſtance] 
from the Cryſtalline. From this it is caly 
ſee, how from a contrary Cauſe the Sig. 
which was perfect till about the 20th 0 
25th Year of their Age, does in ſome for! 


certain Time after that become more al 
more myopical by Degrees: For if at til 
Time the Muſcles of the Eye becom 
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er and more fleſhy than before, or if 
fat ſhould be collected in greater Plen- 
W cowards the Side of the Eye, the Eye 
Will, by reaſon of the Preſſure on its Sides, 
reduced to an oblong Figure, and the 
„ina ſwill be puſhed back to too great a 
MDiltancc from the Cryſtalline, which obli- 
WW; them to bring the Object they would 
dqiſtinctly ncarer to their Eyes, that its 
adure may be diſtin&t upon the Retina; 
WW hercas, before that, they uſed to read at 
ordinary Diſtance. 

vo, In the presbytical or weak Sight, 
de Eye is more ſenſibly affected, and ſuf- 
more by great Light than when the 
ut is either perfect or myopical with the 
ee opening of the Pupil; for the luminous 
dies that ſurround us, and which are not 
ry near us, ſend Rays into the Eye, 
ich in the Viſus perfectus are brought 
eccher, and united upon the Retina, and 
e but a very ſmall Baſe in the presbyti- 
ye; whence the Impreſſion made on 
e Ketiua will be ſtrong and lively in both 
eie Eyes, and mult therein cauſe ſome 
in or Uncaſineſs, which does not happen 
che myopical Sight, becauſe theſe ſame 
is make a larger Baſe on the Retina; for 
Things being equal, the myopical Eye 
ways ices Objects more confuſedly than 
I PRs 3 does 


ſtrong Impreſſion made upon the Retina by 
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does the presbytical Eye, and this Confy. 
ſion is cauſed by the Space which the Ray; 
that come from cach Point of the Object 
occupy on the Fund of the Eye. And th 
by the By is another Reaſon why the Py. 
pil, which in Children is very large, conti. 
nues more ſo in thoſe who are ſhort-ſighte( 
than in thoſe whoſe Sight is either perfect 
or weak, and who by reaſon of the too if ; 


bright and luminous Objects, are obliged u 
contract the Pupil for keeping out a Part 
the Light. 71 

9, To a presbytical Eye, ſmall luci 
Objects, ſuch as a lighted Candle, or a ſmall 
Hole of a Line or two Diameter, which 
luminous becaule of the Light which paſſe 
it, appear big and round; and if the Ray 
on either Side of the Pupil be interceptet 
by the Interpoſition of any opaque Body 
the oppoſite Side of the Appearance will be 
hid, and the opaque Body itſelf will appen 
as if it were on the contrary Side to thi 
where it really is. 

This Phznomenon will no doubt ſeen 
very extraordinary to ſome; for fince vt 
always judge that Objects are in a contra!) 
Poſition to that of their Pictures on tit 
Retina, in the preſent Caſe it would lect 
that the Order of Nature is inverted; y 
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y this Experiment we ought to conclude; 
that the Object forms its Picture on that 
side of the Retina on which it is, which is 
Walcogerher contrary to all the Laws of Op- 
ticks, and to all out other Experiencies. 

| For explaining this Phænomenon, fee 
Ig. 13. where the Candle A is the ſmall 
luminous Object, BCde the Eye, and 4 
the Point of Concourſe, where the Rays 
AB. AC, Sc. that come from the Point A 
are united behind the Retina; theſe Rays 
being cut by the Retina before their Re- 
union, will thereon form the large Image 
e, which by reaſon of the round Figure of 
the Pupil will alſo be round, whence the 
Candle irlelf will likewiſe appear found, 
Wand of a Bignels anſwerable to the Bigneſs 
Wot its luxuriant Image; for by means of 
the Impreſſion at e, it will be ſeen at E in 
che right Line en E, which being drawn 
hrough the Center of the Eye x, is per- 
endicular to the Retna at the Point e. 
nd by means of the Impreſſion at 4, it will 
be ſeen at D in the right Line 4xD ; which 
Peing drawn through the Center of the Eye 
is alſo perpendicular to the Net ina at the 
Joint 4, and by means of the other Impreſ- 
ions made by the other Rays forming the 
itcular Picture ed, it will be ſeen in the 
ther Points of the Circle AED deſcribed 
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about the Center A, with the Radius 4j 
or AE, and conſequently will appear bi 
and round: And if by the Interpoſition u 
the opaque Body F, the Ray AC be into 
cepted, there will be a Defect in the Pictu 
at 4, and conſequently a ſimilar Defe& ir 
the Appearance at D; and therefore if thi 
lame Body F be ſlowly mov'd from Ct 
J, this Defect in the Picture will by De 
pou extend itſelf from 4 to o, by which; 
imilar Defect in the Appearance will | 
made, to extend itſelf from D to A, inf 
much that when the Extremity of the 0 
paque Body F has, by moving from C to, 
come to J, the half of the Picture at 4 
and the correſponding half of the Appen 
ance DA will be made to vaniſh, and tix 
Candle will get a ſemicircular Appearanc 
at AE: Whence it is eaſy to ſee, that it 
opaque Body itſelf F muſt appear as if 
were on the contrary Side to that where! 
really is; for being moved from C to f. 
will have the Appearance of a dark Shad 

that is moved from D to A. 
x00, The laſt Phænomenon that I ſl 
notice, is the little Spots or Marks the 
long-ſighted People are ſo liable to fee bt 
fore their Eyes. I have already enquire 
into the Caule of theſe Spots, and have lou 
that when the Eye ſees diſtinctly, no 91 
i 
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ill appear, unleſs there be ſome Defect in 
e Retina itſelf: But both in the Viſus /e- 
Ilie and Myopia, certain dark Spots or 
Marks will alſo be ſeen, when there are a- 
By ſmall opaque Marks on the Cornea, or 
iy where within the Eye, that intercept 
me of the Rays in their Paſſage to the 
etina; whence ſuch Eyes may be ſaid to 
e all their own Defeats, which does not 
tommonly happen when the Eye ſees di- 
Eindtly, becauſe then the Rays that come 
om a Point in the Object are exactly uni- 
ed in a correſponding Point in the Retna; 
d therefore though ſome of them be in- 
rcepted, yer that Point will be ſeen by 
Peans of thoſe that paſs; yet if any ſuch o- 
aue Spot be in the Back-part of the vi- 
Wous Humour where the Pencil is narrow, 
Wd intercept the whole Pencil, the correſ- 
Wonding Point of the Object will be dark- 
e. Theſe Spots or Marks are not all of 
e lame kind, there are ſome which may 
called it and permanent, becauſe they 
not change their Place with reſpect to 
Ne Axis of Viſion, and theſe muſt proceed 
om ſome Defect either in the Retina or 
rea, or in the vitrous and cryſtalline 
amours. Others there are which may be 
led ſactuating and inconſtant, becauſe 
ey are in N. Motion, and change 
=. R 3 theix 
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their Place continually ; and theſe muſt . 
riſe from ſome Corpuſcles floating in ther 4 
queous Humour, which being thin lil; 
Water, does not hinder them from cha. 
ging their Situation; but whether they r 
fixt or moving, they muſt always appca WI 
like dark Marks or Defects in the Objce, 
and that as well when they proceed iron 
opaque Spots on the Cornea, or any where | 
within the Eye, as when they procecd fron 
the above obſerved Defects in the Retin 
itlelf, 

And this leads me to explain another 
kind of Spots that are very common in the 
presbytical Sight, and which are not dak 
and ſhady, like thole that have been alten 
dy accounted for, but more bright and l. 
minous than the Object itſelf before which 
they appear. Thele Spots appear bell in 
looking to bright Objects at a conſideradi 
Diſtance, and are always of the ſame (0 
lour with the Object before which they ar 
ſeen. In the Middle their Colour is cler 
and ſtrong, which is ſurrounded by a dai 
and ſhady Border, not unlike rhe Knots 
a poliſhed Fir-board, They are common|) 
accompanied with certain irregular Ve 
that proceed from each Spot, and which® 
well as the Spots themſelves, change tht! 
Order and Nilpoſition, Thele Veins ar? 


j 
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o of the ſame Colour with the Object, and 
being bright and luminous in the Middle, 
gare likewiſe terminated by a dark and ob- 
cure Edge, as may be ſeen at Fig. 14. 
EZ Theſe Spots and Veins do not always re- 
main in the ſame Place, but change their 
E Poſition with reſpect to the Axis of Viſion, 
hay as the Eye is differently moved, 
being ſome times in the Axzs of Viſion it- 
ſelf, and at other times to the right or left 
of this fame Axis; but when the Eye is 
kept fixt in the lame Direction, they com- 
monly deſcend gradually. 

As for what concerns the Cauſe of theſe 
Spots and Veins, it leems evident that 1920, 
hey muſt proceed from ſome Corpulcles 
within the Eye, which are at Liberty to 
change their Place, and which therefore 
W mult be ſuppoſed to float in the aqueous 
Humour. 246, Seeing thele Spots do al- 
W ways deſcend when the Eye is kept fixt 
and immovyeable, the Corpuſcles from which 
they ariſe muſt aſcend, and conſequently 
are lighter than the aqueous Humour in 
which they ſwim. 3720, Theſe Spots being 
more bright and luminous than the Object 
itlelf before which they are ſeen, they can- 
not be occaſioned by any opaque Cor- 
W puicles, which by intercepting the Rays 
ao caſt a Shade upon the Retina. For from 
| R 4 ſuch 
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ſuch Corpuſcles the Spots would appear [il 
Defects or dark Marks on the Object, ash 
been ſhown above. What therefore len 
to bid faireſt for producing thele Spots a 
Veins, is ſmall, oily, diaphanous Partic 
and Filaments, that ſwim in the aquey 
Humour before the Cryſtalline ; for ju; 
Particles and Filaments, by reaſon of ther 
Lightneſs, will mount upward, when thy 
are left to themſelves, and are not diftuWik 
ed by the Motion of the Eye, and by thi: 
greater refractive Power they will produ: Wi 
theſe luminous Spots and Veins, terminate! 
by dark and ſhady Borders. That oily a 
{ulphureous Subſtances, though lels de 
than Water, have a ſtronger retractive bo 
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cr, is evident from the Obſervations of H 
incomparable Newton, who, in his adm 
rable Treatiſe of Opticks, has given us nM 
exact Table ſhewing the Refractions of 
moſt all kinds of Bodies, by which it 
pears that the refractive Power of uncuul 4 
and ſulphureous Subſtances is two or th 
times greater, in reſpect of their Denſiis 
than the refractive Powers of Glaſs ande 
ther terreſtrial alkalizate Concrets ; all 
that Rain- water, with which the aquel! 
Humour may be ſuppoſed to agree, has! 
refractive Power, in a middle Degree, it 
tween thoſe two forts of Subſtanges. Fg 
w hic 
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BS rich it follows, that the Rays of Light 
hich pals through theſe oily Particles, lut- 
r a much greater Refraction, and by con- 
Equence will meet ſooner behind the CH- 
Palliue, than the Rays that pals by and do 
Pot meet with ſuch Particles: Whence if 
ne Conformation of the Eye be ſuch as 
Fenders ir presbytical, the Rays of Light 
hat come from the ſeveral Points of the 
Pbject will not converge to ſo many other 
Points in the Retina, but behind it, by 
Which the Picture on the Retina, and the 
Viſion cauſed thereby, will be rendred 
nore dark and obſcure; but the Rays which 
Epals through theſe oily Grains and Fila— 
nents, by having their Refraction increa- 
ed, will be made to meet nearly at the 
fetiua, where they will form ſmall lumi- 
Epous Spots and Veins, furrounded with 
ark and ſhady Borders; juſt as a convex 
las, when expoſed to the Sun, forms its 
minous Focus in the Middle of a very 
rong Shade with which it is environed. 
or as Light is not generated when ever we 
ee it increaſed, it is by robbing ſome other 
WE art of its Light, or by bringing the Light 
hat ſhould have been iffuſed over ſome o- 
her Part to the more enlightned Place. 
hen therefore the Rays of Light that paſs 
{rough theſe oily Particles and Veins are 
| ſo 
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ſo refracted as to conveen at the Neti 
and paint thereon {mall luminous Spots y 
Veins, theſe Spots and Veins will be tem 
nated by a dark and a ſhady Edge, becy 
the Light which ſhould have illuming; 
the Edge is now made to fall on the lun 
nous Picture: And thus you ſee, hoy j 
the precbytical Eye, (mall luminous Spy 
and Veins, encompaſſed with dark and 
dy Borders, may be painted on the Ret, 
and how from ſuch Pictures, fimilar u 
like Spots and Veins will be ſeen moyiy 
beforc the Object, 
From what has been now ſaid concen 
ing the Phænomena that are peculiar toth 
ſhort and long-ſight, it is caly to ded 
the many Advantages that accrue to 1 
from the Motion of the Cryſtalline ti 
mour; for it being by the Motion of tii 
Humour that our Eyes are fitted for ſeri 
diſtinctly at different Diſtances, had 1 
been denied the Power of changing its 
tuation, there could have been no diſtin 
Viſion, bur at one determined Diſtance, & 
ther great, middle, or {mall, according! 
the particular Diſpoſition of our Eyes ; 
with reſpect to all Objects at a greater( 
leſſer Diſtance, the Sight would have be 
myopical or presbytical, and conſequeni 
would have been liable to all the 5. 
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Ins, Defects and Inconveniencies above 
Wolaincd, But, 
240, Beſides the Advantage we receive 
| om the Mobility of the Cryſtalline, in 
Wbling us to ſee diſtinctly at different Di- 
aces, there is yet another taken notice 
W by the greateſt Part of our optical Wri- 
WE: which conſiſts in enabling us to judge 
in more Certainty of the Diſtance of 
= bject . 
There are ſix Things whereby we are 
Nnabled to diſcover the Diſtance of Objects,. 
which I have promiſed to explain, in 
nder that it may thence appear, that when 
ich one Eye, the other being ſhut, an 
Pbject is viewed through i{mall Holes 
ade in a Card, we can icarce form any 
Nudgment with reſpect to irs Diſtance, but 
hat is founded on Prejudice and Anticipa- 
Wion, as has been affirmed above, 
The firſt Mean whereby the Mind judg- 
eth of Diſtance, conſiſts in that Diſpoſiti- 
Won of the Eye that is neceſſary for ſeeing 
iſtinctly at different Diſtances, We have 
Already demonſtrated, that there can be no 
Hiſtinct Viſion, unleſs the Rays of Light, 
Which are ſent from the ſeveral Points of 
the Object, be, by the Humours of the 
ye, refracted and brought together in ſo 
many correſponding Points on the Retina . 
an 
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and that the ſame Conformation in the I 
is not able to perform this Effect, but my 
be changed by the Contraction of the I 
gamentum ciliare, Which being ſenſible u 
us, becauſe it depends upon our Min 
which regulates it, will enable us in lon 
Meaſure to judge of Diſtances even wit 
one Eye; as for Inſtance, when I views 


Object at ſeven Inches Diſtance, I diſt. 


guiſh its Diſtance by the Diſpoſition of th 
Eye, which at that Diſtance is not on 
ſenſible, but in ſome ſort uneaſy : Ant 
when the ſame Object is viewed at twenty 
ſeven Inches Diſtance, the Diſtance is {il 
perceived, becauſe the neceſſary Dilpoſit 
on of the Eye is ſtill ſenſible, though m 
longer uneaſy. And thus you fee hoy, 
with one Eye alone, we judge of leſſer I; 
ſtances from the Change which happens i 
the Conformation of the Eye; but as this 
Change in the Conformation of the Ey: 
has its Limits beyond which it cannot go, 


it can be of no Ule in api us to judge 


of the Diſtance of Objects placed without 
the Limits of 4z/{zu& Viſion, which in my 
Eyes reach no further, than from ſeven de 
twenty ſeven Inches: But as the Objed 
does then appear more or leſs confuſed, a 
cording as 1t is more or leſs remoyed fron 


theſe Limits, this Confuſion 1 1 
ace 
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lee of the Motion of the Cryſtalline, in 
ing the Mind to judge of the Diſtance 
me Object, it being always eſteemed fo 
Nach the nearer or further off, by how 
E:ch the Confuſion is greater; but this 
Wonfuſion has irs Limits alſo, beyond 
hich it can never extend : For when an 
oject is placed at a certain Diſtance from 
e Eye, to which the Breadth of the Pu- 
bears no ſenſible Proportion, the Rays 
& Light that come from a Point in 
Wc Object, and pals the Pupil, are ſo 
le diverging, that they may in a Phyſi- 
. though not Mathematical Senſe, be 
Woked on as parallel; and therefore the 
Wicture on the Retina, will not to Senſe 
Wecome more confuſed, though the Object 
removed to a much greater Diſtance. 
BY hat this Diſtance is to which the Diame- 
Prof the Pupil bears no ſeuſible Proporti- 
Wn, Authors are not agreed on, nor ſhall I 
W preſent take upon me to determine; but 
ſidering the ſmallneſs of the Pupil, it is 
WDvious that it cannot reach any far Way; 
d conſequently this Confuſion in the Ap- 


dging of ſmall Diſtances. 
We T bc /econd, moſt univerſal, and frequent- 
the moſt ture Mean we have for judging 


Wt the Diſtance of Objects, is the Angle 
Þ x made 


Warance of Objects can only aſſiſt us in 
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made by tlie optic Axes at that ba 
the Object on which our Eyes are fx, 
For our two Eyes are like two differs 
Stations in Longzmerry, by the Aſſiſi 
of which Diſtances are taken, as hath hw 
explained in the former Part of this ER 
And this is the Reaſon why thoſe thaty 
blind of one Eye, do ſo frequently ni 
their Mark in pouring Liquor into a G 
ſnufhng a Candle, and ſuch other Adio 
as require that the Diſtance be exactly 
ſtinguiſhed, of which Mr, Boyle has gin 
ſeveral Inſtances, in his Obſeryations up 
the vitiated Sight. | | 
The third j i for judging of the 
ſtance of Objects, conſiſts in their ay 
rent Magnitudes, or the Magnitude of thi 
Image painted upon the Retina. The li 
meter of theſe Images does always dimink 
in Proportion as the Diſtance of the Ob 
they repreſent does increaſe ; and theretor 
from this Change in the Magnitude of it 
Image, we eaſily judge of the Diſtances 
Objects, as often as we are otherwile # 
quainted. with the Magnitude of the 0: 
jets themſelves. Arid this is the Rec 
why Painters do always diminiſh the Mt 
nitude of Objects in their Pictures, ini 2 
portion as they would have them appeu ln 

a greater Diſtance. - But, as often as ve 
190019 
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Want of the real Magnitude of Bodies, 
an never, from their apparent Magni- 
1 C e, ot the Magnirude of their Image on 
7 Retina, form any Judgment of their 
D ance; and this is one Reaſon why the 
Ws do all appear of the fame Diſtance, 
it is certain that ſome are yaſtly 
er than others. For there are an Infi- 
of Objects, whoſe Diſtance we can ne- 

& perceive, becaule we are intirely igno- 
W: of their Magnitude. 

WT he fourth Thing whereby we judge of 
W Diſtance of Objects, is the Force where- 
With their Colour acts upon our Eyes: For 
Nie arc aſſured, that two Objects are of 
Similar and like Colour, and that the one 
ears more bright and lively than the o- 
r, we judge by Experience, that the 
ect chat appears moſt bright is nearer 
In the other. 

here are ſome who, in explaining this 
Itter, would have us believe that the 
re wherewith the Colour of Objects 
les our Eyes, muſt decreaſe in a reci- 
al duplicate Proportion of their Diſtan- 
WW, becauſe the Intenſity and Vigour of 
t does always decreale in that Propor- 
. That the Intenſity or Vigour of 
r, does always decreaſe in a recipro- 
duplicate Proportion of the Diſtances 
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from the radiant Point, I readily acknoy; 
ledge ; for ſince the Light is diffuſed jp 
rically, like Rays drawn from the Centy 
to the Circumference, its Intenſity at a; 
given Diſtance from its Centre of Actiyir, Wi 
will be proportional to the Denfity of i; 
Rays at that Diſtance ; and therefore, ij 
A, (Fig. 15.) be any radiant or yiſih| 
Point, and if ABE, ACF, ADG, Sc. t. 
preſent the Rays flowing ſpherically there 
from, the Rays, which, at the Diſtance A, 
are diffuſed through the ſpherical Surfix 
BCD, at the Diſtance of AE are diſperſe 
through the whole ſpherical Surface EFG; 
but the Denſity of any given Quantity d 
Rays is reciprocally as the Spaces they oc 
cupy, that is, if the Surface EFG be double 
the Surface BCD, the Rays at the Surfic 
BCD will be twice as thick or denle as the 
lame Rays at the Surface EFG; and if ite 
Surface EFG be triple the Surface BC), 
the Rays at BCD will alſo be three times 
denſer than the ſame Rays at the Surtac 
EFG; and univerſally, whatever Propor 
tion the Surface EFG has to the Surtac 
BCD, the {ame Proportion will reciprocal 
ly obtain betwixt the Denſity of the Raj 
at the Surface BCD and the Surface EfG. 
But (as is manifeſt from Archimedes l 
Cyphera Cylindro) the Surfaces of Sphete 
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ö e in aduplicate Proportion of their Diame- 
sor Radii; and therefore the thicknels or 
Penſity of the Rays, ar the Diſtance AB, is 


Vocal duplicate Proportion of the Semidia- 
eter or Diſtance AE to the Semidiameter or 
Diſtance AB: But as has been already ſaid, 


I 
T 
1 


Nen Diſtance, is always as the Denſity of its 
Lays at that Diſtance; and therefore the In- 


eto its Intenſeneſs at any other Diſtance, as 
E. in a reciprocal duplicate Proportion of 
e Diſtance AE to the Diſtance AB; that is. 
s the Square of AE is to the Square of AB. 
& But though the Intenſity and Vigour of 
Fight does thus decreaſe in a reciprocal 


Wuplicate Proportion of the Diſtances from 


& 
0 
C 
e 
. 


Wllow, that the Force wherewith Objects 
Wc upon our Sight, does allo decreaſe in 
e lame Proportion; and that for this ob- 
ious Reaſon, viz. that as the Intenſity of 
ight decreaſes by the Diſtance of the Ob- 
ct, lo does the Magnitude of the Image 
pon the Retina alſo decreaſe in the fame 
[roportion ; and therefore this Image will 
eas ſtrong and lively, and will act as pow- 
fully upon the Retina, when the Object 
$a a Diſtance, as when it is near; and 

8 con- 


W chcir Denſity at the Diſtance AE, in a reci- 


Ve Vigour or Intenſity of Light, in any gi- 


enſity of Light at any Diſtance as AB, will 


Wic radiant Point, it does not from thence 
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conſequently rhe Object will at all Diſt 
ces appear equally clear and luminous, yy. 
leſs there be ſome other Caule that cn 
make it other wiſe. 
For underſtanding what this Cauſe i; 
we need only let into a darkened Chambe 
through a ſmall Hole in the Window u 
a Beam of the Sun's Light: For this Beu 
being ſeen like a luminous Path, in all Pe 
ſitions of the Eye, it is evident that th 
whole Light does not go forward in its u. 
ctilineal Courſe, but that at all Points 9 
the Medium through which it paſſes, lon: 
Part of it is refleted every Way, by meas 
of which the Beam becomes viſible ; a 
therefore this ſame Beam, by reaſon of tl 
continual Diminution made in its Light 
mult grow weaker and weaker continually, 
and that in Proportion to the Opacity d 
the Medium through which it paſſes. |! 
the Air be pure and clear, little Light vil 
be reflected and more will be tranſmittel 
If it be moiſt or ſmoaky, more will ber 
flected and leſs tranſmitted. But be it ut 
ver ſo clear, ſome Part of the Light wills 
ways be reflected or ſtifled in its Paſſage 
and conſequently its Intenſity muſt alwa)s 
decreaſe in Proportion to the Diſtance d 
the Object from which it flows. Seeic 
then the Intenſity and Vigour of Lig 
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 Wocs thus continually decreaſe, according 
de Diſtance of the Object increaſes; it 
Hyllows that Objects muſt always appear 
eis luminous, and more ting'd with the 
ET olour of the Medium 8 which they 
re ſeen, tlie further they are remove 
rom our Eyes; and therefore, when we 
re otherwiſe aſſured, that two Objects ire 
If the ſame Colour, if the one appear more 

right and lively than the other, we are 
Baught by Experience to conclude, that 
What which appears moſt bright is the near- 


Nous and ſtrongly illuſtrated Bodies do al- 
Ways appeat nearer than really they arc. 
W hence it is eaſy to ſee why a Chamber ap- 
ears leſs when its Walls are whitened, and 
hy the Fields and Hills appear leſs when 
overed with Snow: For, in theſe and ſuch. 
ie Caſes, the brightneſs and Strength of 
olour makes them ſeem nearer; from 
vhich we conclude they are ſmallet: For 
ve always judge of the Extenſion and Ma- 
pnitude of Bodies, by comparing their 
apparent Magnitude with their Diftance. 
rom this alſo, we may ſee why Fire and 
lame appear ſo {mall when they are ſeen at 
Diſtance in the Night- time: For the PA- 
being then much dilated, more Light 
ill entet the Eye, which, by acting more 

WS power - 
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Welt; and it is for this Reaſon, that lumi- 
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powerfully on the Retina, muſt make thy 
Object appear much-nearer, from which j 

will be judged imalter. | 
And as bright and luminous Bodies . 
pear nearer, and leſs than they really ar 
{o on the contrary dark Objects, and 00 
zects that are faintly illuminated do 4 
ways appear further off and greater, by 
realon of the faintneſs and Obſcurity 0 
their Colour. This'is particularly obſer 
vable,, when dark Bodies are ſeen in th: 
Twilight, which always ſeem further of 
and greater, than when ſeen in the brighter 
Light of Day. And it is allo for the like 
Reaſon, that the apparent Diſtance and 
Magnitude of Objects are increaſed when 
ſeen in miſty Weather: For much Ligit 
being intercepted or ſcattered irregularly i 
its Paſſage through the Miſt, leſs of it wil 
enter the Pupil, and conſequently, it wil 
act leſs forcibly on the Retina, from which 
the Object will be eſteemed at a greate 
Diſtance, and bigger than it ought. And 
indeed the Deception of Sight ariſing tron 
this Cauſe is ſo great, that I haye been told 
that a diſtant Sheep has ſometimes in a miſſ 
Day been miſtaken for a Horſe, And til 
opacity of the Atmoſphere, which hindes 
Parr of che Light from coming to the Eye. 
is alſo the Reaſon why the Sun, Move and 
| (als 
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Ws appear very faint when near the Ho- 
Won, and ob, ang. continually as they riſe 
Wioher : For the Tract of Air and Vapours 


Which lyes in the Way Of the Rays, is 
Pngeſt and thickeſt near the Horizon, and 


W-comes thinner and ſhorter as the Objects 
Ve higher, and conſequently does leſs ob- 
W:ruct the Paſſage of the Rays. And this 
Wo mc ſeems to be one Reaſon why thele 
Wodics appear always the bigger the nearer 


Whey are to the Horizon: For ſince they 
Wppear fainter, ' they will alſo appear at a 
Wrceater Diſtance, from which they muſt ap- 
Near bigger, for the ſame Reaſon that Ob- 


Wccts appear ſo in miſty Weather. 


From all which I think we may ſafely 


Wonclude, that the apparent Colours of Bo- 
ies are very uſeful for us in judging of 


heir Diſtances, as often as we are other- 
ie well acquainted with the Intenſity 
Ind Vigour of their Colour at any other 
Wctermined Diſtance. And it is from this 
Wrinciple, that skiltul Painters do upon the 
me Plane repreſent Objects at different 
diſtances, by increaſing or diminiſhing the 
ntenſeneſs of their Colour, according as 
hey would make them appear nearer or 
rther off. c OTITIS. 


It is indeed true, that the Pupil by. its 
Woutractile Power, does always proporti- 
| | 93 ON | 
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on itſelf, as much as poſſible, to the yi, 
gour and Strength of Light; from whic 
lome may think it ſhould be jmpoſſible u. 
us to judge of the Diſtance of Objects n 
their apparent Colour, or the Force he. 
with they act upon our Eyes. But to tu 
it is eaſy to anſwer, that the Dilatation a 
Contraction of the Ppil is ſenſible to u WG 
becauſe it depends on the Motion of th: WG 
Dea that we feel, which Motion pro 
ceeds from the different Force whereyit 
the Light acts upon our Eye, which there 
fore muſt always be ſenſible to us; and 
therefore, though the Ppil ſhould hy 
its Contraction allow no more Light ta pd 
to the Retina. when the Objęct is near thu 
when it is further off, yet we are very k 
ſible of the Intenſeneſs of irs Light, be 
gauſe we know that the Pwupz/ is then cot 
tracted. And beſides, when the Pup! 
' contracted, we ſge more diſtinctly thu 
when it is dilated, by which alſp we ar 
aſſiſted in judging of the Diſtances of 0 


ects. 
7 The fifth Mean for judging of the D: 
ſtances of Objects, conſiſts in the differen 
2 pearance of their {mall Parts; when thek 
arts appear diſtin, we judge that ti 
Qbject is near; but when they appear cr 
Neck or when they da pgs at all app 
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ee judge that it is at a greater Diſtance. 

+ WE For underſtanding this we muſt conſider, 
„that the Diameters of the Images painted 
upon the Retina are always di miuiſhed, ac- 
Wcording as the Diſtance of the Objects they 
3 E increaſed; and therefore, any 
object may be made to vaniſh, by placing 
it at ſuch a Diſtance from our Eyes, as to 
make its Picture inſenſible, becauſe of its 
ſmallneſs; but the ſmaller the Object be, it 
vill ſooner vaniſh: Hence it is, that all 
the {mall Parts of an Object are not ſeen at 
every Diſtance ; for the leaſt viſible Part 
will always be ſmaller or greater, accord- 
1 ing as the Object itſelf is nearer or further 
off. Thus the leaſt Part that is viſible at 
None Foot Diſtance. will yaniſh at two Foot 
Diſtance; and the leaſt Part that is viſible 
War two Foot Diſtance will become invi- 
ſible at three Foot Diſtance ; and ſo forth 
without End. From all which it is mani— 
feſt, that when the Eye can ſee diſtinctly 
che ſmall Parts of an Object, it muſt judge 
chat that Object is nearer than any other, 
W whole equal Parts are not at all ſeen, or 
i only ſeen confuledly, Painters are well 
acquainted with this, who therefore, to 
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would make them appear nearer or furthe 
off; for when the Picture is confuſed, jj, 
ſmall Parts cannot be diſtinctly ſeen; a 
therefore we judge it at a greater Diſtang 
than ſuch as have their Parts more diſtindh 
painted. | 
The fixth and laſt Mean which we hay 
for the judging of the Diſtance of Objet; 
is, that the Eye does not repreient to ou 
Mind one Object alone, but at the {an 
time, it makes us allo ſee all thoſe that ur 
placed betwixt us and the principal Obe 
whoſe Diſtance we conſider ; as for Inſtance 
when we look at any diſtant Object, ſud 
as a Steeple, we commonly fee at the ſan: 
time, ſeveral Fields and Houles betwixt 
and it; and therefore, becauſe we judge 
the Diſtance of theſe Fields and Houls 
and at the ſame time {ee the Steeple beyon 
them, we conclude that it is removed to! 
much greater Diſtance, and even that i 
every Way larger than when it is ſeen + 
lone, without the Interpoſition of any © 
ther viſible Object; and yet it is certill 
that the Image thereof that is painted i; 
on the Retina, is always the ſame in bot 
Caſes, provided that we ſee it from a Pl 
equally diſtant ; and thus you fee how "t 
judge of the — vob of Objects fim 


their apparent Diſtance, and how the - 
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« that we ſee betwixt us and any Object, 
aus in judging of its Diſtance, juſt as 
te confuſed Remembrance of all that 
have done or ſuffered, and of all the 
oughts we have had, we are enabled to 
na judgment concerning the Extent of 
r Duration; or which is the ſame Thing, 
che Magnitude or Extent of Time which 
s paſſed ſince we performed any parti- 
lar Action: For it is theſe ſucceſſive 
Whoughts and Actions which enable our 
" Fr judge of the paſt Time, or the Ex- 
t of any Part of our Duration; or rather 
Mc confuled Remembrance of all theſe ſuc- 
eſſiye Thoughts and Actions, is the ſame 
hing with the Judgment of our Duration, 
the confuſed Sight of Fields and other 
bjects that are betwixt us and the Steeple, 
the ſame Thing with the Judgment we 
ave of its Diſtance. 
And this affords us another Reaſon why 
c Moon appears greater when ſhe riſes, 
han afterwards when ſhe is much elevated 
ove the Horizon; for when ſhe riſes, 
reaſon of the Interpoſition of the Fields, 
ce appears removed to the Diſtance of ſe- 
Feral Leagues, vig. beyond the ſenſible 
orizon, or that Part of the terraqueous 
lobe which terminates our Sight; where- 
at a greater Height, no Body being in- 
1 855 terpoſed 
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terpoſed betwixt her and us, wedon't jul 
that ſhe is above half a League diſtant, 
ſeeing Objects do always appear \maller; 
greater according as we judge them new 
or further off, it follows that the My 
muſt 1 greater when near the He 
zon, than afterwards when ſhe is much! 
levared, by reaſon of the different Jud 
ments we form of her Diſtance in thoſe 
les. | 
There are then x Means which ſerven 
Sight for judging of the Diſtance of () 
jects, viz. Their apparent Magnitude, th 
Vivacity of their Colour, the Diſtindi 
of their ſmaller Parts, the neceſſary Cy 
formation of the Eye for ſeeing diſtind 
at different Diſtances, the Direction of the 
Axes, and the Interpoſition of other 0 
jects berwixt us and the principal Obje 
whoſe Diſtance we conſider. Of thele| 
Things, which ſerve ro make Objects 
ar near or far off, there are only ü 
three firſt that Painters can poſſibly mil 
uſe of in their Pictures; whence it is 
it is impoſſible for them perfectly to & 
ceive the Sight. But in the Decoration 
| "Theatres, where all theſe ſix Things 
. artfally conjoin'd, one needs not be {ur 
|} zed if he cannot help being deceived; f 
| in the Scenes, Care is taken to diminiſh 


0 
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nicade of Objects, in proportion as 

- would make them appear far off, while 

the ſame time they diminiſh the Vivacity 

their Colour, and likewiſe paint them 

Wifuledly, that the ſmaller Parts may not 

{cen diſtinctly: And thus the three firſt 

ans for judging of the Diſtances of Ob- 

5 are perfectly ſatisfied. And for the 
ee laſt, they repreſent on different Planes 
liquely plac'd, and a little remoy'd from 
ch other, the Parts of the ſame Object 
hich they would make appear at different 
ſtances, ſuch as the Pillars of any of the 
rders of Architecture, by which means 
ic two Eyes are 9 to change their 
irection for ſeeing diſtinctly the different 
arts of the Object, whether on the ſame 
r different Planes. And this Repreſenta- 
on of Objects, or the different Parts of 
e fame Object on inclin'd Planes, plac'd 

t a Diſtance one behind another, does al- 
d occaſion that Change in the Conformati- 
n of our Eyes, by which we likewiſe 
dge of Diſtances that are within the Li- 
its of diſtinct Viſion; and when the Ob- 
ect is beyond the furtheſt of theſe Limits, 
$ indeed all the Repreſentations made in 
Wie Theatres commonly are, the Degree of 
onfuſion r from this Poſition of the 


lanes, ſupplies the Place of this Change in 
* ; · 


. 
[0d 


he 
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the Conformation of the Eye in forya 
ing the Deceit ; ſo that all the fix Mu 
whereby we judge of the Diſtance of 0 
jects are ſatisfied, excepting the laſt, whi 
might a little diſcover the Cheat, were y 
Care taken to repreſent, according to i 
ſtricteſt Rules of Perſpective, à Series 
Objects lying at different Diſtances on 
inclin'd and differently remov'd Planes, 
which their Scenes are compoled ; fo tl 
when we view any of theſe Objects, 
cannot help judging them further off thy 
really they are, becauſe we ſee ſo many! 
ther Objects placed betwixt them and ox 
Eyes. And thus you fee how by Art, 4 
the Means whereby we judge of the Diſtuii 
ces of Objects may be ſatisfied, and i 
thereby deceived: And what contribute 
yet further to the Perfection of the Chi 
is the falſe Light wherewith theſe Deco 
tions are always illuminated. 
_ Having now finiſhed what concerns tit 
Motion of our Cryſtalline, whereby tk 
Eye is adapted to the various Diſtance i 
Objects, it may not be improper, befor 
diſmiſs this Subject, to explain a little an 
ther Motion of the Cryſtalline, which 0 
ly obtains in Birds, and is performed b 
means of the Mar ſupium nigrum;or Bou 

noire, as the French call it. rt 
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his is a Membrane in Form of a Purſe, 
ch ariſes from the Entry of the optick 
ye, and paſſes through the vitrous Hu- 
to its Inſertion in that Part of the 
ve of the Cryſtalline which is next the 
at Canthus, Thus it is deſcribed by the 
ich Academiſts, and by M. Perrault in 
Mechanique des animaux, from whom 
aye cauſed it to be copied at Fig. 16. 
ich repreſents the half of the Globe of 
Ofrich's Eye in which A is the C7y/tal- 
Humour, B the optic Nerve, and C 
black Purſe attached above to the Cry- 
line, and below to the oprick Nerve. 
t in ome Birds I have found this Mem- 
ne of a rhomboidal Figure, agreeable to 
Account given of it by Dr. Petit, in 
> Memoires de Academie Royale an. 
26. | 
This Membrane is always covered with 
lack Pigment, which is of a more in- 
le Colour than that of the *Uvea or Cho- 
des; whence it is that M. Perrault and 
> French Academiſts conjecture, that its 
ly Uſe is to aſſiſt the Chorozdes and U- 
in preparing. the Nouriſhment of the 
nours of the Eye, which by reaſon of 
tranſparent Purity that is requiſite for 
m, muſt have an Aliment very pure and 
zolly exempt from the groſs, aa Do 
. Dlac 
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black Parts, by which Bodies are rend 
opaque. For theſe Parts, which muy þ 
called the Lees of the Blood, are leparny 
therefrom, and retained in the Choryil, 
and Purſe of the oprick Nerve, which » 
ſullied and blackned therewith. 
I know that the Uſe of this Blacknek 
the Uvea and Chorozdes is ſeldom extends 
to the Preſer vation of this Tranſparencyi 
the Humours of the Eye: For the md 
part of Authors ſuppoſe, that the Blacknd 
of the Uvea ſerves only for rendring ti 
Membrane more opaque, that no Li 
may enter the Eye but what paſſes the f 
pil, and that the Blackneſs of the Chora 
has no other Uſe than to ſtifle the Rays! 
Light that fall thereon, and keep tin 
from being. reflected back upon che an 
which might eſtace the Images of Objed 
or at leaſt render them more confulcd u 
imperfe@. But if we conſider that the hu 
fide of the Choroides next the Sclerat vil 
likewiſe covered with this black Pignaß 
and that in all Animals, even thoſe wil 
have its concaye Side next the Retiu 
another Colour, as Aquapendente i 
Treatiſe de oculo, F x. cap. iv. obleri 
we cannot but think that it likewiſe cov 
butes to the Preſeryation of that Trav 
rency in the Humours, which is qu J 
nece 
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neceſſary: for the Tranſmiſſion of Light; 
and that becauſe there appears no other 
Reaſon for the black Colour upon the Back- 
part of the Choroides : Thus the Lion, Ca- 
mel, Bear, Ox, Deer, Sheep, Dog, Cat, 
and many other Quadrupeds, and even 
ſome of the Bird · kind that are not endowed 
with a good Sight, ſuch as the Ou, and o- 
ther nocturnal Birds, which have the In- 
fide of the Choroides of a blue, green, yel- 
low, pearl, or other bright and reſplendent 
Colour, are never found to want a conſi- 
derable Quantity of this black mucous Pig- 
ment upon the Convex or Backſide of this 
Membrane, which can ſerve for nothing 
elle but for rendring the Aliment which 
goes to the Cryſtalline and other Humour: 
of the Eye more pure and free from the 
groſs black Parts, which might render them 
opaque and unfit for tranſmitting the Light. 
It therefore ſeems neceſſary that this Tu- 
nicle ſhould be provided with Glands pro- 
per for ſecerning this black Mucus, that 
the Cornea and Humours of the Eye may 
not be ting'd with any Opacity : For as in 
the Jaundice the whole Body becomes yel- 
low, by reaſon of the Bile which is not du- 
ly ſecerned in the Liver, fo it is not to be 
doubted but the Cornea and Humours of 
e Zye would foon loſe of their Tranſpa- 
| rency. 
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rency, were it not for the ſecretory Pope 
of the Uvea and Choroides, by which thy 
Blood which goes to their Nouriſhment i 
freed of its moſt opaque and black Par 
Whence it is that Animals, whoſe Blood x. 
bounds moſt with blackiſh Particles, have thi 
Membrane proportionally of a more intent 
black Colour; for it is obſervable that thok 
who have moſt Blackneſs in their Hair or 
Feathers, have this Membrane allo moſt 
black. 

There is a Mechaniſm not unlike this, 
very remarkable in the Sepia or Cuttl: 
Eh, which is known in-the Apothecary 
Shops from a kind of Shell commonly cal. 
led Os Sepiæ, wherewith its Back is co- 
vered: This Animal is provided with a Bag 
towards the Throat, near the Stomach, 
whole Uſe is to ſeparate and contain all the 
opaque black Particles of its Blood and Hu- 
mours; hence it is that the Subſtance of 
this Fiſh is of a white Colour, which other- 
wiſe probably would have been black: For 
the Humour contained in this Bag is fo ve- 
ry black, that it exceeds that of Ink itlelt, 
and one Gutt thereof is ſufficieut to blacken 
many Baſons of Water. Whence it is that 
this Fiſh does eaſily fave itſelf from Filhers 
and other Fiſh that ſeek ro deyour it, by ex- 


preſſing a little of this Liquor into the Wa- 
| tel 
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ter in which it ſwims; and therefore Pu- 
tarch very agreeably ſays, that this Fiſh 
imitates what Homer makes the Gods do, 
to hide and deliver their Friends from the 
Danger to which they are expoſed in Battle, 
which is to cover them with a dark Cloud, 
that they may eſcape ſafe. Now as the Sub- 
{tance of this Fiſh becomes white, from the 
Separation of all the opaque black Particles 
contained in its Blood and Humours; lo it 
is more than probable that the Cornea and 
Humours of the Eye retain their Tranſpa- 
rency, becauſe the Blood which goes to 
their Nouriſhment is, by the ſecretory 
Power of the Choroides and Uvea, freed 
of all theſe opaque black Particles which 
could in the leaſt rarniſh them, or diminiſli 
their pure Tranſparency. And this may 
poſſibly be one Reaſon why thoſe Creatures 
that ſee beſt, ſuch as Eagles and other Birds 
of Prey have the Pupz/ very black, and on 
the contrary the Oui, Lion, and other A- 
imals whoſe Sight is not ſo good, have 
this Hole leſs black; becauſe the bottom of 
their Eyes is not covered with this black 
Pigment, N | 
This much being 2 concerning 
the Uſe of the Chorozdes and Uvea, it will” 
not be queſtioned but the Bourſe noire has 
a ſimilar Office, and that it ſer ves to 2 
| them 
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them in the Separation and Reception of WM dc: 
all thoſe opaque black Parts of the Blood if 
which might have ſullied the Humours of the 
the Eye; and that for theſe Reaſons, 1, in 
Becauſe this Membrane is never found in a. ¶ be: 
ny Creature but Birds, and that becaule of | 
all other Creatures they have Occaſion for c 
the beſt Sight, by reaſon their Flight pla- W #7 
ces them at a conſiderable Diſtance from MW Ul 
Objects which they ought to lee. 240, Be. rer 
cauſe as Birds naturally fly more high, and Hr. 
by that means require a more piercing ate 
Sight, this Part is always proportionally of W 0 
a more intenſe black Colour: Thus in pla 
Eagles, and other Birds of Prey, it is al.. 
ways covered with more of this black Mu- Ey 
cus than in our domeſtick Birds, which the 
either do not fly, or do not fly {o high, bot 
ſuch as Gee/e, Hens, &c. ztio, Becauſe in He 
the Demoiſelle of Numidia, that ſtrange Hof, 
dancing or buffoon Bird, which is the cele· ¶ bot 
brated and wonderful Orus of the Antientz¶ doc 
and which, by reaſon of certain ways offete 
acting, wherein it ſeems to imitate the Ge-iced 
ſtures of a Woman who affects a Grace inſWkal 


walking and dancing, has of old by Ari. 
totle been named Actor or Comedian; 
lay, this Bird, which is the only one where. 
in the French Academiſts found this le 
Purſe wanting, the Choroides is a gret 

c 
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hat way, that the Rays of Light may fall 
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deal blacker and thicker than ordinary, as 
if the whole Dregs of the Blood, which in 


the Eyes of other Birds ſhould be retained 
in the Chorozdes and black Purſe, had here 


been collected into the Chorozdes alone. 
Theſe are Reaſons that determine us 
to agree with Mon. Perrault and the 
French Academiſts, in thinking that the 
Ule of this Part is to preſerve that Tranſpa- 
rency in the Humour of the Eye ſo neceſ- 
lary for Viſion, though at the ſame time we 
are of Opinion that it has yet another Uſe 
no leſs conſiderable; which I ſhall now ex- 
lain. 
; Every body knows that in Birds their 
Eyes are not as in Man, Dogs, and ſuch o- 
ther Creatures as look the fame way with 
both Eyes plac'd in the Fore- part of their 
Head, but fo much towards the Sides there- 
of, as makes it impoſſible for them to direct 
both of them to the ſame Object. Neither 
does this Situation of their Eyes ever allow 
them to be turned towards an Object pla- 
ced ſtraight before them: Hence it is you 
ſhall frequently obſerve, that when any 
Bird wants to ſee an Object that is ſtraight 
defore it, it does turn the Side of its Head 


directly upon its Eye; but then their Sight 


nuſt in ſome meaſure be weaker, becauſe 


T 2 the 
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the Object is only ſeen with one Eye 
Now this being underſtood, it is eaſy ty 
{ee that, without this Mar /upium nigrum, i 
would have been impoſſible for Birds to le; 
their Food wherewith they are nouriſhed, 
becauſe the Rays of Light that come from 
an Object placed near the Extremity of 
their Bill, would, in falling obliquely uy. 
on their Eyes, have rendred their Sight 
prodigiouſly confuſed and imperfect ; jul 
as the Image of a Candle, or other Object, 
is confuled, when made by a Lens place 
obliquely, for the Picture caſt on the Paper 
is always more and more confuſed, in pro. tha 
portion to the oblique Situation of the 2 f 

through which the Light paſſes; and there the 
fore to prevent this Defe& in the Sight oo. 
Birds, Nature has very wiſely provided 
them with this Part, which being of a mul-Wco1 
cular Subſtance, does, by its Contraction, 
draw that Edge of the C7y/tallne next the 
great Canthus, towards the bottom of the 
Eye, and render its Situation ſuch, as theme 
Rays of Light which come from Odbjeds 
placed directly before them, and toward 
the Extremity of their Bill, may fall pe 
it more perpendicularly, which was abſo 


lutely neceſſary for diſtinct Viſion. ThisMdy 
is an admirable and truly elegant and fur-Wio: 
prizingly beautiful Piece of Mechaniſm fon 


8 Pet. 
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perfecting the Sight of thoſe Animals, that 
cannot turn their Eyes to Objects ſtraighr 
before them; and to confirm this Opinion, 
it may be worth while to obſerve, that this 
Bourſe notre, as the French call it, though 
it be tinged black, like the Chorozdes; yet 
if it be waſh'd, it appears to be compoſed 
of muſcular Fibres, not unlike the Liga- 
mentum ciliare. Nor is it any ſolid Obje- 


ction to this, ſuppoſing that this Membrane 


ſhould not always be found inſerted into 
the Cry/talline; for it being ſo firmly fixed 
unto, or embodied in the vitrous Humour, 
that the vitrous Humour hangs firmly to 
it, and is not ſo eaſily parted from it, all 
the Motions of this Membrane are eaſily 
Wcommunicated to the vitrous Humour, and 
by conſequence to the Cry/tal/ine which is 
connected to it, 
I ſhould now proceed to the Motions of 
the Uvea, whereby the Pupil is contract- 
ed and dilated, which is indeed by far the 
moſt beautiful and entertaining, as well as 
the moſt uſeful of all the Motions that be- 
long to our Eyes: But the Humour of ſcri— 
bling will hold out no longer; and it is well 
that it is ſo, for I find this Paper has alrca- 
ay ſwelled much beyond irs intended Bulk, 


) 


for which, as well as for ſeveral Defects 


Wand Imperfections, and poſſibly ſome Mi- 
E ſtakes, 


rr 
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ſtakes, which could not be ſo eaſily avoid. in 
ed, conſiderring the Hurry in which it has Na 
been written, I ſhould now make an Apo- Cu 
logy. But as a tedious Apology for a te. WW Per 
dious Performance would be unſufferable, | 
I ſhall add nothing further. po 
the 

ee, gs W. Ee, A 
XV. A Wound with a hot Iron penetra. the 
ting the Pelvis; by Dr. ANDREW WII. 2 
LIS ON Phyſician at Dundcee. * 
HE Regard Phyſicians and Surgeons Ml ''© 
have for their own Character and Re. Ste 
putation, makes them often ſhy to under- 00 
take the Cure of Patients, where they have Bl 
no Hope of Succeſs, and may be blamed by M , 
the Ignorant, if the Diſeaſe is fatal; nay, be 
the Deſpair of doing Good is ſometimes a Cl 
Reaſon of proper Remedies being negled- Ml '* 
cd as needleſs. But as every one can fayc Fa 
himſelf from Reproach, by making a due W ©" 
Prognoſtick of the Event to the Relations, Ml "* 
and People have recovered beyond Expe- 
ctation, præſtat anceps quam nullum ten- "* 
tare remedium, the Sick ſhould have all the Y 
Aſſiſtance which the healing Art can give. ire 
By this general Reflection I would intro- 4 


duec the Hiſtory of a Cale, which contains 
| | indeed 
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indeed no new Method of Cure, but where 
Nature, with a little Aſſiſtance, made a 
Cure of a Diſeaſe which I look'd on as deſ- 
perate. 

In the Beginning of March 1735, a Smith 
puſhed a red-hot Iron with ſuch Force into 
the Buttock, an Inch and a half from the 
Anus, of a young Man of twenty Years of 
Age, thar the Point of ir came out through 
the Linea Alba, about an Inch above the 
Offa Pubis, having pierced through the 
Pelvis. After ſome Hours I ſaw'him. His 
pulſe was low and intermitting. He had 
violent bilous vomiting from time to time, 
great Pains in his Belly, Thirſt, Watchings, 
cold Sweats and Faintings, with ſcarce any 
Blood from the Orifices of the Wound, 

I ordered fourteen Ounces of Blood to 
be let from him, and to inje& an emollicnt 
Clyſter with Turpentine, which operated 
well, and he was ſomewhat relieved of the 
Pain in his Belly. He reſted ill all Night; 
and, next Morning, his Symptoms conti- 
nued, and he had paſſed no Urine now 
twenty Hours after recciving the Wound, 
notwithſtanding his having drank great 
Quantities of Liquor. His Pulſe was more 
frequent and harder. I cauſed twelve Qunces 
of Blood to be taken, and after fomenting his 
belly well with Emollients, rubbed it with 
T4 O. 
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Ol. Scorpionum. By which the Pain be, 
came much leſs. Thirty Hours after recei. 
ving the Wound he voided a little Urine 
with much Mucus, ſuch as People with 
Stones in their Bladder commonly pals. At 
Night the Clyſter was repeated, and brought 
off a great deal of ropy Slime with it. An 
Emulſion with ſome Nitre was given for or. 
dinary Drink, and a cordial Julep did hin 
much Service in moderating the vomiting, 

The third Day he again uſed the Fomen- 
tation, Clyſter and Emulſion. His Urine 
and Excrements came now plentifully by 
the lower Wound near the Anws, little be. 
ing evacuated the natural Way, except a 
little ſlimy Urine which he paſſed with 
ſharp Pain. I ordered diluted Digeſtive and 
AJel-Roſe warmed, to be injected into the 
Wound. 8 

The bad Symptoms continued ten Days, 
and the ſame Medicines were uſed. After 
this Time his Urine came the natural way. 
In ten Days more the Excrements did the 
lame, and in ſix Weeks he was cured. ha- 
ving taken a low vegetable Diet all the 
Time, with thin weak Liquors for Drink, 
and Opiars at Night. . 

Towards the End of the Cure he was e. 


maciated, and had a Cough, but recovered 


XVI. 4 


af both by a Milk Piet. 
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XVI. A Stone in the Bladder formed on a 
Needle; by Mr. ANDREW BROWN Sur. 
geon in Dalkeith. 


Gentleman's Daughter in this Place be. 
an,at two Years of Age, to be afflict- 
ed with Cholick Pains and Difficulty of 
making Water, which were commonly re- 
moved by Clyſters, Purgatives, Diureticks, 
and fome other Medicines. When three 
Years of Age her Diſeaſe had more the Ap- 
pearance of Graves, for the ſevere Pains 
were about the Regzo Pubis; the had par- 
tial Obſtructions of Urine and ee 
miting, but never complained of her Back. 
Theſe Symptoms not yielding to her for- 
mer Medicines, I put her into the Semzcu- 
tium, which, with Injections, relieved her. 
She was ſo ſenſible of the Benefit of the Ce- 
nicupium, that ſhe frequently deſired it, 

and ſometimes came unwillingly out of it. 
Her Pains and Obſtruction of Urine in- 
creaſed all the following Year, the warm 
Bath being the only Medicine thar gave her 
Relief, for in it only ſhe made Urine free- 
ly; at other rimes it either came away in- 
enſibly, or in very {mall Quantity at once, 
in 


the Rima there was ſome Pus. I fomented 
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In the End of February 1735, when ſhe 
was four Years and two Weeks old, { 
complained of great Pain in the Pudende 
putting her Fingers there as if ſhe would ey 
tract fomewhat. All the external Par 
ſwelled greatly, and inflammed. Her Me 
ther then ſent for me. Upon preſſing the 
right Labium, I felt like a Fluctuation of 
Liquor in it, and on the poſterior Part of 


the Parts with warm Milk, and applied a 
emollient Poultice upon them. 

Next Day the . of Pus was great. 
er, and ſhe was eaſier, but ſtill aimed at e- 
tracting what pain'd her. The tame Appli- 
cations were continued. 

On the ſecond Day her Mother obſerved 
a white hard Subſtance in the Paſſage, and 
the Child was miſerably tortured with Pain, 
In the Evening, while a Fomentation was 
applying, the Stone which you will receive... 
with this, fell into the Baſon. Ir weighedſ in 
then more than half an Ounce, and is, you th. 
ſee, grown round a Needle, the Ends of v. 


which ſtand out. See Tab. III. Fig. 4 


where it is repreſented of the natural Size ©, 

with the Ends of the Needle A and B ſtand lil 

ing our. ſte 
The Child was too young to give an) 


Account of what had happened ro her 10 th 


long 
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ong before ; and the Parents knew of no 

cedle ſhe had ſwallowed, or of any Pains 

e had had, till the Cholick Pains, which 
mentioned in the Beginning of this Hi. 

ory. 

When this Stone came away there was 

either Blood nor Pus with it, nor had ſhe 

aſſed any Blood before. Since that Time 

ke has ſtill complained of Gravel Pains, 

and the Urine flowing involuntarily exco- 
atcs the Skin. | 


LAS IS Zh 2 


* 


VII. An Aneuriſm; by ALEX" MoNRo, 
Profeſſur of Anatomy in the Univerſity 
of Edinburgh, and F.R.S. 


HE Caſes of Anueuri ſins cured by O- 
peration are fo few in Books, that I 
perſwade my ſelf you will not refuſe a Place 
in your Collections to a ſecond, eſpecially 
that it ſerves to confirm a general Doctrine 
which you have already 1 (See 
Art. 15, 16 and 17 of Vol. II.) And that 
ſome Improvement on the Operation is 
8 to be propoſed along with the Hi- 
ory. | 

po Rady, living'in Galloway, had 
the Misfortune, in being bled in the baſilick 
Vein 


longitudinal Inciſion, then taking out the 
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Vein of the right Arm, by ſome Gardny 
there, to haye his Artery hurt, which wg 
followed by an Aneur:/m. Some mot 
than a Year after, he came to Town here, 
and was received into the [nfirmary in 
May 1735. On the 22d Day of tha 
Month, Mr. George Cunningham, the Sur. 
geon then in Attendance, performed the 0. 
peration. After the Tourniquet was ay: 
plied, Mr. Cuningham laid open the Tu 
mor from one End to the other, with one 


duet 
mal! 


0 ad 


WI 


1 Subſtance, and a ſmall Quantity 
of liquid Blood, the ſmall Aperture of the 
Artery was ſo plainly ſeen, that I put: 


Probe into it, and raiſed the Trunk of the 
Artery, while he paſſed the Needle behind fe 
it, the Sides of the Wound being held on 


ſunder in the mean time by two blunt 0 
Hooks. The proper Membrane of the Tu- tie. 
mor was . ly thicker and ſtronger Op 
than in Fames Foreſt's Aueuriſin, and ro Ar 
quired Force to puſh the blunt Aneuri/n Wot 
needle through it, but the Nerve was prel- the 
ſed by the Tumour a good Way from the Hupe 
Trunk of the Artery, ſo that there was no Wur 


Danger of taking the Nerve within the Li- Wc 


gature. After making the ſuperior Liga fte 


ture, the Tourniquet was untwiſted. but e 
no Blood came by the Orifice, which ſhew. 


ed 
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1 the anaſtomoſing Canals to be very 
mall; the ſecond Ligature was however 
nade below the Orifice for Security. The 
avity was filled with ſoft Lint, and the 
ther ordinary Dreſſings applied. That 
\frcrnoon his Hand {ſwelled and became 
rarm, Which removed all our Fears of the 
irculation being intirely ſtopped. No 
Pulſe was to be felt on cither Side of the 
riſt for ſeveral Days; but before the th 
pf June. when both the Ligatures ſuppu- 
ated off, the Pulſe was plainly to be felt 
on both Sides of the Wriſt, and he cured 
Joon, having as much Strength and Motion 

n that whole Member as ever. a 
To make this Operation more ſpeedy and 
fe, I would r dee that as ſoon as the 
longitudinal Inciſion is made, and the Po- 
lypus with the Blood is removed, the Pa- 
tients Elbow being bended ſome Way, the 
Operator ſhould take hold of the humeral 
Artery, with the Thumb and Forefinger 
of the left Hand, and gripping it towards 
the back Part, ſhould puſh the Needle cloſe 
upon his own Nails, by which he has a 
ſure Direction whereby he may ſhun the 
Nerye, which he can readily diſtinguiſh 
from the Artery by feeling, and can in that 
Poſture of the Arm eaſily draw the aver 
| @ 
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ſo far outwards as to keep free of t 
Nerve. 

The Operation then of the Aneuriſi 
which appeared by the Deſcription Surg, 
ons gave of it, to be very nice, difficult 
tedious and precarious, may be done af 
ly, quickly and ſafely, by opening thi 
whole Tumor at once, and then putting 
the Ligature about the Artery as juſt noy 
deſcribed. 


eie ede bg tte co oo cĩö cefg ef eb 


XVII. A white ſwelling of the Knee 
by the ſame. 


ANV Inſtances are daily ſeen of that 
tormenting, dangerous Diſeaſe, the 


white ſwelling of the Joints. But befor I 
one has an Opportunity of examining then dic 
by Diſſection, to underſtand the Nature ok Fl 
the Diſeaſe right, the Matter has become loWbut 
ſharp that it erodes the Bones themſelves, ina! 
and then one ſees the ſame Thing as he feel 
would do in a ina ventoſa. I met with a 2 
one Patient in our Infirmary, whoſe Join lar 
of the Knee was juſt as far advanced as the 
wiſhed to examine, when it was ampuratedWWlec 
It gave me a better Idea of that Diſeaſe thanWinct 
I had before, and poſſibly may do 10 to 


{ome 
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me of your Readers, which induces me 
oſend it to you. 

Iſabel Blackadder, a young Woman of a 
:licate tender Conſtitution, having hurt her 
Leg by a Fall ſome Years ago, an Ulcer 
roke out near her Heel, and leyeral Pieces 
Bone caſt out at it; but it recovered ſo 
fell that ſhe went to Service again. 

In the End of 1734, having hurt the 
me Leg by another Fall, the Knee ſwel- 
ed, became very painful and ſtiff, for 
hich ſhe was taken into the Infirmary ; 
there after blooding, a few Doſes of aqui- 
alba, and embrocation with aq. miude- 
eri, the Swelling and Pain both ſeemed to 
bare, but ſoon became as bad as formerly, 
nd never afterwards yielded to any Medi. 
cines. 

The Skin of the ſwelled Parts was not 
diſcoloured, and on the Inſide of the Joint 
Fluctuation was felt in one or two Points, 
but the Quantity of Liquor appeared very 
mall, and the Fluctuation had a different 
feeling to what commonly Pu collected 
na Cavity has. Her Pains were very 
harp, eſpecially upon the leaſt Motion of 
he affected Leg, her Fleſh and Strength 
lecayed daily, and the hectick Symptoms 
creaſed, which at laſt brought her ſo low 

ar ſhe could not be raiſed to a . 
ſture 
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ſture without fainting, which brought het 
under the Neceflity of ſuffering the Mem. 
ber to be ampurated. | 

In this Condition ſhe was when the Mem. 
ber was cut off above the Knee by Mr. Don. 
glas, after which ſhe recovered daily, and 
walks on a wooden Leg of the ſame Form 
which Alexander Sheppard uſed, whole 
Caſe I ſhall ſoon extract alſo from the Re. 
cords of the Infirmary to fend you. (S 
Art. XXI.) | 3 [ 

When the diſeaſed Joint was diſſected, WM fre 
all the cellular Membranes, in which Fat ; m. 
naturally contained under the Skin, be-. M 
tween the Muſcles and Tendons, and upon dr 
the Ligaments, were found full of a glairy ¶ it 
Matter, which had inſinuated itſelf ſo much no 
every where, and had made the other Parts WM (cr 
{o loft, that we could ſcarce diſtinguiſh one I lat 
from another. In ſeveral Places of this to 
glairy Subſtance, there were {mall Cavities Jo 
full of Pus. When the Articulation of the WM he 
Knee was opened, all the mucous Glands il pl: 
and fatty Membranes were {cen in the ame 
Condition with the exterior Parts; the /e-M w! 
milunar Cartilages themſelves between fo 
the Tibia aud Femur being quite ſoft, and lat 
with the ſame cellular mucous Appearance Sb 
that the Glands had. We alſo obſerved pe 
ſome Pus within the Cavity of the io fr 

| but 
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but the Extremities of the Bones were ſcarce 
begun to be eroded. | | 


of the Knee ſeparated and offified ; by 
the ſame. | n 
I the Letter incloſed in this Paper, you 
have an Account of a white Swelling 
from a very uncommon Caule, treated by 
my good Friend Dr. Simſon Profeſſor of 


Medicine in the Univerſity of Sr. Au. 


drew's. (See the following Article.) In 
it the Doctor does not, and indeed could 
not, determine how the looſe Bone he de- 
ſcribes came into the Cavity of the Articu- 
lation. I believe it may not be diſagreeable 
to you to relate what I ſaw once in the 


Joint of the Knee, very like to the Bone 


he rook out, and which may ſerve to ex- 
plain that Phznomenon. 

In the Body of a Woman aged forty, 
which I diſſected in February 1726, I 
found within the Ligament of the Articu- 
lation of the right Knee, 'a Bone of the 
Shape and Size of a ſmall Turky Bean, de- 


pending by a Ligament half an Inch long 


from the external Side of the Tibia, The 
U Bone 


eee e eee 
XIX. Part of the Cartilage of the Foint 


, 
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Bone, when cut, had only a thin extern 
firm Plate, being compoſed within of Cell 
which were full of Oil. On ſeparating the 
Femur and Tibia, I ſaw the Ligament came 
out from the exterior Edge of the Cartilage 
covering the exterior Cavity of the Tibia; 
and more internally a Part of the Cartilage 
of the Tibia, of the fame Shape with the 
Bone, was wanting. In Tab. III. Fig. 2 
A is the Bone hanging by irs Ligament, and 
B is the Bone cut open. The Circumſtan. 
ces of this Malefactor made ir impoſſible 
for me to know exactly her Symptoms or 
Complaints before her Execution. 


2 <035& <&5& <JE.<055& <055o 


XX. An uncommon Tumor of the Knee, with 
Remarks on the white Swellings of the 
Joint; mm a Letter to Mr. MoxRro 


Profeſſor of Anatomy, from Dr. To. 
MAS SIMSON Profeſſor of Medic me it 


the Uni ver ſity of St. Andrew's. 


SIX. | 

HE Glory of Medicine conſiſting in 

the Cure of Diſeaſes, every Diſcove- 

ry that contributes to make this more cet- 

tain, muſt be looked upon as of Moment it 

that Art. Upon which Account, I ok up 
t 
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the Hiſtory of the particular Species and Ju- 
dividuals of Diſeaſes, as a Part of our Art 
that can never be fully enough enlarged np- 
on: For if it be in Diſeaſes as it is in Bot any, 
that frequently the Species, nay the Indi- 
vidual has ſuch particular Properties as to 
ſatisfy us that they have a moſt peculiar 
Nature of their owrt, however much be- 
ſides they have in common with others, 
we cannot be ſure till a Tryal fatisfies us, 
whether or not this peculiar Nature will re- 
quire a particular Conſideration in the Cure, 
and conſequently ſhould be animadyerted 
to, to make our Method the more certain 
and extenſive. It is this Conſideration, 
Sir, which makes me lay before you an In- 
ſtance of what is called by our Engliſh 
Writers, the white Swelling at the Joints, 
which aroſe from a moſt ſingular Cauſe. 

A Country man in the Neighbourhood 
of St. Andrew's, had for ſeveral Months 
an Uneaſineſs in walking from a Pain in his 
left Knee, which had got no obſervable Ih- 
jury; when the Pain was greateſt, he found 
ſomething of a hard Body immediately urt- 
der the Rotula, generally at the Inſide of 
the Leg, though ſometimes at the oppoſite, 
and could get no Eaſe; till by chaffing it 
upwards with His Hand he made ir diſap- 
pear; the Parts about were tumified, as we 


Va find 


the Operation, he being 2 upon 


It appeared fo looſe and ſuperficial, that! 


TI had made my firſt Inciſion through the 
Skin and Fat, I found a membranous ſtro 
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find in the Caſe of a white Swelling at thi 
Joint, though ro no great Height : The 
hard Body always made its Appearance uy. 
on walking; ſo that when I came to {ee 
him, he was obliged to take ſome Turn; 
through the Houſe, before he conld make 
me ſenſible of ir. I eaſily catched it be. 
twixt my Thumb and Finger, where it fel 
ſo diſtinctly, that I could not ſuppoſe bur 
ir had its Seat in the Tunica Adipoſa, im. 
mediately under the Skin, which made me 
immediately pull out a Biſtory to open in- 
to it; but my Patient, not having Reſoluti. 
on to allow me, did plead ſome Days De- 
lay to think upon it. After which, he came 
to my Houſe with ſome of his Friends, 
and acquainted me that he would ſubmit to 


the Rack, by the ages own, as he cal- 
led it, of that Body, which „ V eve. 
ry Moment of the Day he offered to ſtir. 


had no Manner of doubt of Succels, and ſo 
with a Scalpel immediately began to make 
an Inciſion upon the Body, which in the 
mean time I held betwixt my Finger and 
Thumb : But to my great Surpriſe, when 


9 


Bag between me and the Tumor, Fn 
. made 
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made me ſenſible for the firſt Time where 
this floating Body was lodged ; however, 
though now I reckoned the Operation of 
more Importance than formerly, I was fa- 
tified nothing elſe could help my Patient 
than to continue the Inciſion, which I did, 
and upon entering the Bag, there was at 


thick pellucid Humour iſſued out with the 
hard Body, which I found much of the 
Shape, though larger than a Kidney Bean ; 
it then appeared wholly cartilaginous, and 
very ſmooth and protuberant. But, upon dry- 


Patient expreſſed the utmoſt Pain, which 


that I might have the better Acceſs to at- 


tend him; but nothing would perſwade 
him. So that after ſome Hours Stay, he 


mounted Horſe and rode under Night two 
Miles to the Country in time of a moſt keen 


Froſt, which raiſed the Pain of his Knee to 
the | ä 5 ; 4 L LL JEL | 
greateſt Height, and obliged him $0 ; 

I oxrder-, 

moſt Ang; 


I 


* * 
LY 


ſend expreſs for me at Midnight 
ed it to be fomented with the moſt Ant 
dyne ſoftning Materials I could "Contrive, 

RY U 3 bur 


leaſt four Ounces of the Synovia, or a 


ing, it ſhrunk in and ſhewed itlelf a Bone co- 
vered over with Cartilage. In cutting thro? 
the Bag, which was firm and thick, the 


turned eaſier upon taking out the Body, and 
after the Evacuation, I earneſtly deſired 
the Patient to ſtay in the Town that Night, 
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ping continued. it gradually wore off in a. 
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but with little Succeſs; his Knee ſwelled Wy 
a go all round; and what was obſer. Wy 
vable, he did not make ſo much Complaint m) 


of the Place where the Inciſion was made, chi 


as at the oppoſite Side : He was bled and 
purged with Calomel frequently, but all to 
no Purpoſe, being, notwithſtanding all 
that could be done to him, for a Month's 
Time, ſeldom free of horrid Cries and 
Complaints, nor could he allow his Leg to 
be moved in the moſt gentle Way we could 
contrive, and never ſlept but when he took 
Opiates, Bladders of Water round his Ley, 
as warm as he could bear, had little Influ- 
ence, but Water ſyringed took more Ef. 
fect, which I made two Men do by 
Turns for near an Hour at once, from a 
large Clyſter Syringe; but though this 
cauſed the Pain and Swelling to abate, yet 
it did not carry it quite off till I applied 
a Cauſtic to the Outſide of the Knee, 
which being kept running. and the Syrin- 


out a Years Time ; ſo that he is quite free 
of all Camplaint and Swelling, and walks 
about without any Impedimenr, 
Amongſt the many Cauſes of this Swel- 
ling about the Knee, I have not met in any 
Author ſuch an one as this looſe Body with- 
in the Bag which invirons the Joint; | 

x] CITY ; mu. 
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muſt leave it to my Readers to ſuppoſe 
whence it had its Riſe; only I muſt give 
my Opinion, that it was the Irritation of 
this looſe Body which had produced ſuch a 
Quantity of Jyzovia, by which the Bag 
was made to ſtretch and become ſo conti- 
guous to the Skin, and allowed its Gueſt 
ſuch an eaſy Motion from Side to Side, 
tho' it appeared moſt at the Inſide, which 
is the moſt depending. But I would have 
it obſerved what an obſtinate Swelling the 
Irrita*ion cauſed by the Wound, the bang- 
ing it in riding, and the Cold of the Night 
had produced, fo that it ſtood out a very 


long Time againſt the moſt efficacious Re- 
medies, as all theſe Swellings about the 


Knee, or about any other Joint do for moſt 
Part. I have had ſeveral of them of a ſhort- 
er ſtanding with the worſt Symptoms, ſuch 


as a conſiderable Swelling round the] oint, 


while a few Places ſeemed to be 115 by 
themſelves, forming, as one would have 
reckoned at firſt Look, an Abſceſs; which 
with purging and the Fall of cold Water, 
cconting to Cheyne's Method, I have in a 
few Weeks carried off, To ſome I applied 
with like Succeſs the Fall of warm Water, 


accordingto LeDran's Method. To others 
applied ſometimes the cold and ſometimes 
the warm Water by Turns with like Succeſs, 
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In thoſe of longer Standing, though I ne. Whhe 
ver ſaw any of them carried off quite, yet Non 
I always found they got Relief from the Hof 
extrayagant Pain, againſt whoſe Return 
they can never be ſecure, by the lame Me. 
thads, Seyeral of thoſe I have had under 
theſe Cafes,..could give no Account of the 
Rile of the Trouble. Some Women have 
contracted it under the Diary Fever (thc 
Weed) they are ſubject to in Child- bed. 
A great many get it by Wounds or Bruiles 
about the Parts, which are capable of the 
eaſieſt Irritation, and never miſs to bring 
all the neighbouring Parts to ſuffer; and it 
ſeldom miſſes that - Flexor-Tendons turn 
rigid under the Diſeaſe ; the Patient gene- 
rally, for Eaſe, keeping the Parts about the 
Joint in as relaxed a State as poſſible ; and 
thus the Flexor-Tendons, which ſhare the 
Pain and Irritation, , turn rigid and ſtiff : 
Wherefore, I would rather look upon this 
as an Effect of ſuch a Diſeaſe than the Cauſe, 
as I find M. Maloet does in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy of Sciences for the 
r 440 
As I have been wirneſs to the greateſt 
Miſchiefs from ſuch a Diſeaſe, I thought it 
juſt to obſerve, that it ſhould be plied very 
earneſtly upon its firſt Appearance; and 
that the Improvers of our Art ſhould lay 
„ them: 
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themſelves our to ſee if they could fall up. 


on a more certain and expeditious Method 
of Cure. I am, 


ct. Andrew's July 
21. 1736, 


by ALEXANDER MoxRO Profeſſor 'of 
burgh. 


LEXANDER SHEPPARD A Smith, a- 
L ged thirty fix Years, having acciden- 
ally wounded the fore Part of his Leg with 
the Point of a Hook about the Beginning 
of Haryeſt 1732, an Inflammation and Sup- 


and were neglected till October, when he 
was received into the Infirmary here. | 
| In examining the State of this diſeaſed. 
eg, a Sinous Ulcer was diſcovered to ex- 
end itſelf the whole Length of the Leg. 
his being laid open, ſent out only a very 
mall Quantity of fanious Ichor, and in a: 
ew Days after, the Knee was attacked 
vith a painful Swelling, which ſoon Viel 
f | e 
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Tour moſt humble Servant. 
THOMAS SIMSON, . + 


AMA 
XXI. The Hiſtory of an Ulcer of the Leg: 
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ration were brought on this Member, 
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ed to a Fomentation of Urine, in which 
Wormwood, Camomel and Mallows had 
been boiled. The Ulcer ſeemed to be in a 
good Way for ſome Days after this, but 
then proud ſpongy Fleſh roſe from it, which 
was kept down by ſprinkling red præc ipi. 
tate upon it; and in order to correct his 
bad Habit of Body, he was ordered to 
drink plentifully the Decoction of Guajac 
and had repeated Doſes of mercurial Purges 
given him. Theſe Medicines had a good 
Effect for ſome Time, but upon interrupt. 
ing the Ule of them a little, the Matter of 
the Ulcer turned more ſanious, he felt a 
Pain and Stiffneſs in his Knee, Pimples 
broke out all round the Ulcer of his Leg, 
and the Itch appeared every where elle on 
his Skin. The mercurial Purgatives were 
therefore repeated, and again 1 8 the 
Leg to a better Condition, but left a Diar- 
rhæa that continued ſeveral Days. 

In the Beginning of January 1733, he 
was ſeized with a feveriſh Paroxyſm like 
that of an Ague, and next Day a red Swel- 
ling of the Eryſipelas Kind was obſer ved 
on the back Part of the diſeaſed Leg near 
the Ankle. | | 

The Day following the Tumour of the 
Leg was leſs, but his Knee was confider- 
ably ſwelled, though without any Heat or 

' Rednels 
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gedneſs, his Pulſe was frequent, with 
Thirſt, Heat, and other feyeriſh Sym. 
toms. A low vegetable Diet was preſcri. 
wy with Emulſion or Milk and Water for 
Wis Drink, and emollient Fotuſes and Cata- 
plaſms were applied to his Knee. Not. 
withſtanding which the feveriſh Symptoms 
continued, the Knee ſwelled more, and be. 
came more painful, and a large Suppuration 
began in the back Part of his Leg. Theſe 
were ſoon followed by an obſtinate Diar. 
thæa; ſo that before the End of this Month, 
January, he was emaciated to Skin and 
Bone, was fo weak as ſcarce to be able to 
turn himſelf in his Bed, his Appetite was 
quire loſt, and he had conſtantly a quick 
Pulſe, and Thirſt, with Night-Sweats, and 
a colliquative Diarrhæa. His Knee was 
oreatly ſwelled, with its. Ligaments ſo 
weak that the Bones could be made to haye 
the Appearance of a partial Luxation, and 
a certain Grating was felt on moving the 
Patella from one Side to the other ; at the 
lame time, a large Collection of Pus was 
made in the back Part of the Leg. 

He had refuſed to allow the Amputation 
of his Leg to be made when it was firſt pro- 
poſed ro him, but finding himſelf worſe eve- 
y Day, and being convinced that the on- 
ly Chance he had for Life, was to ny 

10 that 
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that Operation performed, he allowed it Wt it 
to be done on the rt Day of February by fle 
Mr. Hope, who was the Surgeon then at. Nie 
tending. . hc 
The Member was taken off four Inches I 
above the Knee: When this Joint was dif. 
ſeed, the Cartilages were found eroded, {Wl "| 
and the Bones were become carious. 0 


From the Day of the Operation he had 
no more Diarrhza; and in twelve Days af. 
ter, all the other hectick Symptoms were 
gone, his Fleſh and Strength being evident. 
ly recovercd confiderably. 

The Cure went ſucceſsfully on all the 
Months of February and March, except 
that on March 16th, a liyid-coloured Spot, 
about the Size of a Sixpence, was obſer ved 
towards the poſterior Part of the Wound, 
which having a Pledgit dipt in Brandy ap- 
plied to it, could not be ſeen next dreſſing. 

April 6th, Several Grauula of Fleſh that 
came out with very ſmall Peduncles from 
the ſolid Subſtance of the Bone, threw out 
a conſiderable Quantity of Blood, and four 
or five more ſuch Hæmorrhagies, from theſe 
fleſhy Papillæ, happened in this Month, and 
were always ſtopped by applying Oil of 
Tu nne. K 

i 2th, A large li vid Fungus ſprout. 
ed out from the Cavity of the Bone, and 

F ſeveral 
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ſeveral other ſuch Fungi were ſeen on the 
fleiby Parts alſo of the Wound. Thele were 
removed by repeated Scaring with a red- 
hot Iron, and the Application of Oil of 
Turpentine. 

In the Beginning of May he was altoge. 
ther free from the Fungi and Hæmorrha- 
cies, and May 15th a Piece of the Thigh- 
bone about the thickneſs of a Crown exfo- 
liated. | 

He was then cured of his Itch; appeared 
to be every way in good Health and Vi- 
gour, with the Bone covered, and all the 
Wound cicatrized, except about the breadrh 
of half a Crown in the middle moſt promi- 
nent Part where the Bone was, on which a 
Skin could not be brought; and therefore 
it was neceſſary to contrive ſuch an Inſtru- 


this raw Part, and that could make the ſoft 


on the Bone. 


. * 


A 


ment for him to walk with, as would not. 
allow the Weight of his Body to bear on. 


Parts to ſupport the Body without reſting] 


The Inſtrument he made Uſe of with Sue- 
ceſs was of the Form which you ſee repre- 
lented in the annexed Figure, (See Tab. III. 
Fig. 3 and 4) which I chuſe to ſend you, 
becauſe if ſuch an one is deſeribed by any 
Author, his Works are not very generally 
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A is a Box of Wood made firm on tht 
Ourſide oy two Rings of Iron 4, 4, and co 
vered within with a thick twilting of Woo 
under Chamois-Leather, 
B is the Stick or Leg of ſuch a length x; 
anſwers to the found Extremity. 
A Piece of ſtrong Bend-Leather ſhaped x 
in Fig. 4. is fixed to the Brim of the Boy 
A, the two Ends CC being at a Diſtance 
from each other, and having Pye-holes for 
paſſing the LaceD through; the middle, long 
part E has a large Piece of thick Chamois 
or thin well-dreſſed Buff-Leather F fixed to 
it. ü 

G, G is a Belt of Buff, at one End of which 
is the Buckle H, and the other End I 
pierced with Holes for eaſily paſſing the 
Tongues of the Buckle. 

K, L are two ſmall Straps coming from 
the lower Edge of the Belt G. 

m, u are two {mall Buckles faſtned to the 
Bend-Learher. 

The Patient having the Thigh of his 
Breeches fitted to his Stump, that the 
prominent raw Part, with the Dreſſings up- 
on it, paſſes through a Hole left in the End 
of the Breeches, the Stump is put througi 
the Bend-Leather into the pyramidal Box, 
which does not allow the raw Part to fir 
to its Bottom; and the laced Part D i 

brought 
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brought to anſwer to the Courſe of the large 
crural Veſſels on the Inſide of the Thigh: 
Then the Lace is drawn fo tight, that the 
Bend-Leather gon: grip the Thigh all round, 
by which the whole Weight will not reſt 
upon the Cicatrix of the Stump on the 
Sides of the Box ; bur the nts of 
the Thigh all bear a Share, while the tight 
lacing will have no bad Effect in ſtopping 
the Circulation, the larger Veſſels being 
free from any Compreſſion: E comes upon 
the Outſide of the Thigh as high as the 
great Trochanter, and F covers the Glutæi 
Muſcles; and being pliable, allows them 
and the Joint to move eaſily. The Belt 
GG is then faſtned round the Loins, and 
the Straps K, L are ſecured by the Buckles 
n, u, to ſupport the Inſtrument in the Inſide 
of the Thigh. | 

If the Belt GG does not ſupport all well 
nou. a Suſpenſory muſt be pur over the 
Shoulders, to be faſtned to it at two diffe- 
rent Parts both before and behind. 

Any who read the preceding Hiſtory, 
and conſider the Nature of the Matter eya- 
cuated at the Sinus, its ſmall Quantity, the 
feveriſn Symptoms coming upon this, Na- 
ture's Effort to throw it off by a new Sup- 
puration, and by the Skin where it erodes 
the Conduits, it could not paſs; and the 

Hæmor - 


nn very ſtrong Marks of 


hectick Fevers, colliquative Sweats and 


hectick, weak and . emaciated, - with the 


mitted 2d March 1732, underwent the 
ſame; Operation, and was perfectly cured. 


already related. And analogous to theſe 
Caſes, Lhave ſeen People in much the ſame 
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Hæmorrlagies, Fung, Sc. that came on af 


a ſharp purulent Matter reaſſumed into the 
Blood; and from the Succeſs of this Caſe 
Surgeons may be encouraged to undertake 
Operations to Patients with very unfavour. 
able Symptoms, when they can thereby 
take away a fomes puruleutus, Or any o. 
ther Cauſe upon which the Symptoms de. 
pend. That it may not be thought I re. 
commend bold Operations from the Succelz 
of this ſingle Inſtance, I muſt tell you, that 
among the {mall Number which our Infir. 
mary, fo lately erected, can maintain, there 
are ſeveral ſuch other Caſes recorded, 
1. Patrick Higgins, fourteen Years of 
Age, with the Bones of his Leg carious, 


Diarrhea, was received into the Inf:#mary 
September 17th 1730, where his Leg was 
amputated, and went out of it plump and 
ſtrong, with a firm Cicatrice, 21ſt *Decen- 
ber thereafter. 2. Margaret Cleghory, 


Bones of the Foot and Leg carious,-was ad- 
3: Tſabel:Blackader, whoſe Hiſtory I have 


Circum- 
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Circumſtances from very large ulcerated 
bleeding Cancers, large internal Abſceſſes 
of the Liver, Kidney, Sc. who recovered 
daily after the Amputation of the Cancer, 
or opening the Abſceſſes. 
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XXII. Remarks on the Amputations of the 
larger Extremities; by the ſame. 


It the Operations of Surgery there are a 
1 Number of little Circumſtances, ſeveral 
lof which ſeem at firſt View to be of no great 
Conſequence; but when their Obſervation 
or Neglect comes to be attended to in Pra- 
ctice, they are found to contribute conſi- 
derably to a ſpeedy or tedious Cure, to 
bring on or prevent bad Symptoms, to keep 
the Patient eaſy, and preſerve him, or to 
put him ro Pain, and bring him into Dan- 
ger; and therefore their good or bad Ef- 
tfects ought to be duly conſidered, and the 
proper Cautions concerning them ought to 
be given by thoſe who write for the Pub- 
Wick upon ſuch Subjects. In which Parti- 
cular our chirurgical Authors are for moſt 


Part very negligent; as an Example of this, 
hall make tome Remarks on the Amputa- 
ins of the larger Extremities, an Opera- 


X tion 
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tion than which there is none of thoſe that 
are called the greater or more dangerous, 
more frequently performed, and about 
which the Directions ſeem to be very pat. 
ticular, and confirmed by the frequently. 
repeated Experience of Authors. 
This Operation of Amputation conſiſts 
in a proper Precaution to prevent any Hz- 
morrhagy during the Operation; cutting all 
the ſoft Parts, which cover the Bone or 
Bones; ſawing it or them through; lecuring 
the cut Veſſels from bleeding afterwards; 
and dreſſing lo as to promote a ſafe and ealy 
Cure. In this Order then I ſhall make my 
Remarks. 
Tur Precaution taken to prevent 4 
Hemorrhagy during the Operation, is by 
applying Perzt's, or the common Tour. 
niquet. I ſhall refer to what the Contri- 
ver Mr. Petit ſays (a) of the Advants 
ges and Conveniencies of his Inſtrument, 
and ſhall only conſider the common one, 
which Surgeons, who generally haye not, 
or do not know the other, do commonly 
make Uſe of. It conſiſts of a thick Sub- 
ſtance, to be placed on the large common 
Artery of the Member, for compreſiing it; 
a Circular Compreſs to be put round the 
Limb, 


— 


— 
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Limb, to defend the Teguments ; a ſtrong 
Strap that is to be twilted; a ſmall Stick 
with which the twiſting of the Strap is to 
be made; and a ſmall Piece of Paſteboard 
or Horn, to allow the twiſting to be made 
more eaſily, and to defend the Teguments 
below the twiſted Part from being hurt by ir. 

Several French Authors order a thick 
| Comprels to be placed over the Artery, for 
its Compreſſion; but a Roller, which our 
Surgeons generally uſe, is much preferable; 
becaule as the Arteries ly deep in the Inter- 
ſtices of Mulcles, between which the com- 
preſſing Subſtance muſt ſink before it can 
affect the Arteries, this cannot be done 
near ſo well by the plain Surface of a Com- 
preſs, as by a convex Roller. 


tioned to the Diſtance between the Mulcles, 
and to the Depth of the Situation of the 
Artery. If the Roller is too thick, it will 
be born off from the Artery by the Muſcles; 
and if it is too ſmall, the Muſcles will hin- 
der the twiſted Ligature to prels it ſuffi- 
ciently on the Artery. 

Not only muſt the Size of the Roller be 
regarded, but Care muſt be taken to roll ir 
up of a due Firmneſs: If it is roo ſoft, it 
will have the Fault mentioned of the Com- 
preſs: If it is too hard, it preſſes with too 
„ narrow 


The Size of this Roller muſt be propor- 
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narrow a Surface, from below which the 
Artery may ſlide, and the Circulation be 
continued in it after the Ligature or Strap is 
fully twiſted. One muſt oy judge that 
ſuch a Firmnels is required in the Roller as ¶ pe: 
allows it to retain its cylindrical Form, till N WI 
a conſiderable Force is applied to make it a W mc 
little flar. | du 
Authors in their Writings, and Surgeons ¶ nic 
in performing this Operation, are uncertain ¶ ble 
in the Application of the circular Compreſs ¶ on 
of the Tourniquet; fome e, this Com- ¶ pre 
preſs round the Member before they place ¶ th: 
the Roller on the Artery, which may be at. W m; 
tended with very bad Conſequence: For if 
it is wrap'd looſely round, it comes to be WM mc 
wrinkled and doubled by the twiſted Strap, I. 
which both hurts the Skin and hinders the ¶ tal 
twiſting. If it is put tight round, it keeps ¶ an 
off the Roller from ſinking between the Wl Ve 
Muſcles, and the Hzmorrhagy is not pre» ¶ th 
vented, as I have ſeen happen both from Wl A 
this Cauſe and too hard a Roller. The Rol- Mnc 
ler ought therefore always to be applied Mit 
firſt upon the Artery, and then the circular ¶ fo 
Compreſs is to be drawn tight over both WT: 
Roller and Member. | til 
If the Roller and Compreſs are not ſow- Wil 
ed to each other, the Roller may ſome- Ww 
times be in hazard of ſhuffling out Hoe oe þ 
OW WH 
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low the Compreſs in the Time of the Ope- 
ration, and for moſt part will do it when 
the twiſting _— is left looſe after the O- 
peration, and all the Dreſſings are applied, 
which may be attended with Danger of Hæ- 
morrhagy during the Operation, and the 
Surgeon is diſappointed of uſing the Tour- 
niquet ſo quickly as he would wiſh, if any 
bleeding happens after the Operation. Not 
only therefore ought the Roller and Com- 
preſs to be ſowed together, but the Ends of 
the Compreſs ought to be ſo ſecured that it 
may not fall off. 
| have nothing to remark on the com- 
mon Directions for the Strap, Paſteboard, 
Twiſting-ſtick and the Twiſting, unleſs to 
take care that the Strap is ſtrong enough, 
and no way worn, left it break, and rhe 
Veſſels are let looſe upon the Operator in 
the Middle of the Operation. If ſuch an 
Accident ſhould happen, the Surgeon had 
need to keep his Preſence of Mind, which 
if he does, there will be no great Danger; 
for an Aſſiſtant may ſupply the want of the 
Tourniquet, by gripping the Roller firmly, 
till either a new Strap is provided, or rather 
till the Surgeon has finiſhed the Operation, 
which it is his Buſineſs to do, in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances, as quickly as he can. Nay, 
though there is no ſuch Aſſiſtant, the Sur- 
A 3 geou 
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geon, by ſawing the Bones through ve. 


ry quickly, and then putting his Fingers 


on the large Arteries, till he has brought 
the Stiches round them with the other 
Hand, may prevent too great a Lols of 
Blood, 

In cutting the ſoft Parts which cover 
the Bones, all Care thould be taken to hape 
the Skin and Bone as equal with the Sur: 
face of the Wound in the Muicles as pol: 
ſible; for if the Skin is retracted hes in 


the Circumfercnce of the Wound, and the? 


Bone jets out far in the Middle, a tedious 
Cure is to be expected. For this Purpolc 
the Skin is not only to be drawn firmly up, 
while the Filler, which is put immediately 
above where the circular Inciſion is to be 
made, is applied tightly; but rhe Aſſiſtant 
who holds the upper Extremity of the 
Member, is to draw the Skin, and, if he 
can, the Muſcles too, as tightly as poſſible, 
both to fave them, and to keep them tenſe, 
by which they cut much more eaſily, And 
the Operator 1s not only previouſly to cut 
the Skin round, and then to make the cir- 
cular Inciſion of the Muſcles cloſe by its 


upper cut Edge in the Thigh, and other 


Places where a ſtrong Retraction of the loft 
Parts is expected, as is recommended by 
ſome late French Writers; but after cut 
ting 
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ting the Perioſteum round as near to the 
| Fleſh as poſſible, he is to ſcrape it upwards 
with the Edge of his Knife, by which the 
Side of the Blade muſt puſh upwards the 
Muſcles which are next to the Bone, and 
which retract leaſt, becaule of their Con- 
nection to the Bone; ſo that the Bone be- 
ing ſawed near to the F leſn, the whole Sur- 
face of the Stump may be plain, without 
any pyramidal Prominence in the Middle, 
which not only protracts the Cure, by its 
larger Surface FA 1 Diſtance of the Skin from 


the Bone; but is a great Inconvenience to 
the Patient ever after, by the Prominence 
being perpetually galled with every thing 
that preſſes on it. 


BEFORE the Saw zs to be applied, a 
Piece of lit Linen is always ordered to be 
put round the Bone, wherewith the ſoft 
Parts may be drawn up and defended from 
the Tecth of the Saw. I have almoſt al- 
ways ſeen one of two Inconveniencies hap- 
pen from this Piece of Linen; either the 
Surgeon applied his Saw ſo cloſe to it, that 
the Linen was engaged in the Teeth of the 
Saw, which made it impracticable for the 
Surgeon to go on in ſawing till it was dif- 
engaged; or elle to ſhun this, he left too 
much of the Bone withour the Fleſh, with 
a greater Chance of a tedious Exfoliation, 
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geon, by ſawing the Bones through ve. 
ry quickly, and then putting his Fingers 
on the large Arteries, till he has brought 
the Stiches round them with the other 
Hand, may prevent too great a Lols of 


— A 2: — 


In cutting the ſoft Parts which cover 
the Bones, all Care ſhould be taken to hase 
the Skin and Bone as equal with the Sur. 
face of the Wound in the Muſcles as pol- 
ſible; for if the Skin is retracted 5 in 
the Circumference of the Wound, and the 
Bone jets out far in the Middle, a tedious i 
Cure is to be expected. For this Purpole 
the Skin is not only to be drawn firmly up, 
while the Filler, which is put immediately 
above where the circular Inciſion is to be 
made, is applied tightly; but the Aſſiſtant 
who holds the upper Extremity of the 
Member, is to draw the Skin, and, if ht 
can, the Muſcles too, as tightly as poſſible, 
both to fave them, and to keep them tenſe, 
by which they cut much more eaſily, And 
the Operator 1s not only previouſly to cut 
the Skin round, and then to make the cir- 
cular Inciſion of the Muſcles cloſe by its 
upper cut Edge in the Thigh, and other 
Places where a ſtrong Retraction of the loft 
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Parts is expected, as is recommended by 


ſome late French Writers; but after cut 
ting 
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ting the Perzoſteum round as near to the 
I Fleſh as poſſible, - he is to ſcrape it upwards 
with the Edge of his Knife, by which the 
side of the Blade muſt puſh upwards the 
| Muſcles which are next to the Bone, and 
which retract leaſt, becauſe of their Con- 
nection to the Bone; ſo that the Bone be- 
ing ſawed near to the Fleſh, the whole Sur- 
face of the Stump may be plain, without 
any pyramidal Prominence in the Middle, 
which not only protracts the Cure, by its 
larger Surface and Diſtance of the Skin from 
the Bone; but is a great Inconvenience to 
the Patient ever after, by the Prominence 
being perpetually galled with every thing 
| that preſſes on it. 

BETORE the Saw ig to be applied, a 
Picce of flit Linen is always ordered to be 
put round the Bone, wherewith the ſoft 
Parts may be drawn up and defended from 
the Teeth of the Saw. I have almoſt al- 
ways ſeen one of two Inconveniencies hap- 
pen from this Piece of Linen ; cither the 
Surgeon applied his Saw ſo cloſe to it, that 
the Linen was engaged in the Teeth of the 
Saw, which made it impracticable for the 
Surgeon to go on in ſawing till it was diſ- 
engaged; or elſe to ſhun this, he left too 
much of the Bone withour the Fleſh, with 
a greater Chance of a tedious Exfoliation, 
X 4 and 
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and a Certainty of a pyramidal Stump. This Wh * 
Linen ought either not to be applied, from Wher 
the want of which I never ſaw any Incon. Nil 
venience, or it ought not to be allowed to h 
touch the Bone, that the Surgeon may be Wiſte: 
at Liberty to apply his Saw upon the Bone Ine 
cloſe enough to the Fleſh, lin 

The common Directions are ſufficient for | 
the Sawing. ry 

To ſecure the cut Veſſels from bleeding, it. 
the moſt common Practice is now to ſtitch WT! 
the Veſſels; for Aſtringents and other Sty. Wl tc 
pticks are found altogether inſufficient in WW on 
ſuch Amputations as I now treat of. Cau- le 
ſticks are both uncertain, and deſtroy more Wb 
than is neceſſary. Compreſſion by com- ©! 
mon Bandages cannot reſtrain the Hz- E 
morrhagy, and Mr, Petit's new comprel- Wl tc 
ſing Machine (a) if it is to be depended WW 1) 
on, to ſtop the bleeding of Arteries in the WP 
muſcular Part of the Thigh, at a Diſtance ) 
from any Bone; or if it can be applied to WW! 
that Artery of the Leg which lies ſo clole Wi © 


to the Side of the Fibula, where it pierces 
through the Ligament between the Bones, Wl © 
will be long before it is in the Poſſeſſion of 
moſt Surgeons. The Stitching then is only Ml 
what I will conſider, | 
| The 

| 
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The Form of the Needles employep 
here, and the way of making a thin flat 
Ribband, by waxing a Number of {mall 
Threads together, for tying the Veſlels, in- 
ſtead of the common round Threads for- 
merly uſed, arc now too well known to be 
inſiſted on. | 

In puſhing the Needle round the Arte- 
ry, the Surgeon ſhould be careful to carry 
it, within the Subſtance he pierces, - two 
Thirds or three Fourths of the Circum- 
ference of the Artery ; for if the Thread is 
only lodged within the Fleſh of one half or 
lels of that Circumference, the Artery may 
be miſſed altogether in drawing the Liga- 
ture, or ſuch a {mall Part of one Side of the 
Extremity of the Artery may be taken in- 
to the Nooſe of the Knot, that it will eaſi- 
ly ſlide off; and though the Bleeding » 4 
pears ſufficiently guarded againſt at firſt, 
yet a freſh Hzmorrhagy begins foon after. 
I remember once to have ſeen this Accident 
occaſioned in the Manner now deſcribed. 

In paſſing the Needle thus, as few muſ- 
cular Fibres, Tendons or Ligaments ought 
to be taken within the Nooſe as poſſible, 
but the Surgeon ſhould attempt to thruſt 
his Needle only through the cellular Sub. 
ſtance in which the Arteries of the Extre- 
mities ly : For the Threads when _— 

| lave 
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have greater Effect in bringing the Sid 
of the Artery together, when the Suh. 
ſtance comprehended in the Nooſe is {6 
and thin, than when it is firm and thick 
leſs Pain is given by ſhunning the neryoy 
Parts, leſs Subſtance is loſt when the ty 
Parts fall off, and there is no ſuch Dange 
of the Sitches being ſo long in caſting of 
and conſequently of the new Fleſh growini 
over the Knots ſo far, that they are lcarg 
to be come art to cur them away, without 
Danger of opening the Artery again; 0 
by leaving the Stitches, ſinous Ulcers a 
formed in the Stump, and no Cure can be 
made. I have more than once ſeen al 
thoſe Inconveniencies, from more than ws 
neceſſary being taken into the Nooſe of the 
Thread in ſtitching Arteries. This which 
T look on as a hurtful Practice, has ſont 
Reaſons to ſupport it, which has brought 
People into the Exerciſe of it, ſuch is th: 
Fear they have of the Thread's cutting the 
Coats of the Artery in tying, unleſs ſome 
other firm Subſtance is taken in. But the 
none who makes Ule of ſuch flat Thread a 
I mentioned, and has been the leaſt acc 
ſtomed to make ſuch Ligatures, is in any 
Danger of; nay, it is not in any ones 
Power to cut the Coats of an Artery with 


ſuch Thread by the ſole Force of Tying 
| indeel 
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ndeed by pulling outwards at the ſame 
ime he makes the Ligature, the Surgeon 
nay tear the Artery, but this every Surge- 
Sn guards againſt, Next, it may be ſaid in 
Detence of comprehending the firmer ſur-— 
ounding Parts within the Nooſe, that o- 
herwiſe the Ligature may be puſhed by the 
Force of the Blood over the Extremity of 
Whe Artery : But this will be found to be 
rithout Foundation too; for as ſoon as the 
L igarure is made, the cellular Subſtance 
beyond the Stitch, having ſtill a Commu- 
nication with the ſurrounding Cells, {wells 
and turns firmer and harder, 1o as to pre- 

vent the Thread from ſliding. 
That Fear of cutting the Coats of Arte- 
ries in tying the Threads, makes Surgeons 
frequently rye them too looſe; if the Blood 
is ſtopt they require no more. But they 
ought to conſider, that Threads tying Ar- 
teries only come away afterwards, by the 
tyed Parts mortifying or ſuppurating away, 
and» that the ſooner ſuch Corruption is 
brought on (which will be exactly in Pro- 
portion to the Tightneſs of the Ligatures) 
the Separation of the Threads will be the 
more ſpeedy. The Rule therefore will be, 
that where the Artery is very large, and 
conſequently where the Plug of coagulated 
blood obſtructing its Orifice, the firm Con- 
L cretion 
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that they may ſooner fall off, and the Cur 


which it imbibes will become too acrid. 
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cretion of its Sides, the new ſprouting Fly 
or whatever elle it is that blocks up its (. 
rifice muſt be longer in forming, the Lig 
ture is not to be ſo very tight, that its Sep 
ration may be longer in making, and all Hz 
zard of Hæmorrhagy may be ſhunned. bn 
where the Artery is not large, the tights 
the Threads are drawn, ſo much the bette 


may be more ſpeedy. 

It may be eaſily judged from what haz 
been ſaid, that the Comprels of Linen re 
commended by ſome Authors to be put be. 
tween one Side of the Artery and the 
Nooſe of the Thread, cannot be approved; 
the Effects of it being to prevent the tight 
enough Ligature of the Veſſel ; and it it 
ſhould ſhuffle out ſoon, a Hemorrhagy 
muſt be expected; or if it remains, the Pu: 


After the two Knots are made on the Li- 
gatures of the Veſſels, ſeveral Writers re. 
commend the Thread's being left of fuch 2 
Length as to turn over on the Side of the 
Stump; but when this is done, the Blood 
or Matter which comes from the Wound, 
never fails to glue thoſe Threads ſo firmly iſ 
to the other Dreſſings, that theſe can ſcarce 
be brought off without the Threads being 
pulled more or leſs, which ** the 

e 


aring 
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Fearing the Extremities of the Arteries, 
making the Threads ſlide over them to 
ccaſion a a or EY, ; Whereas, by 
aving the Threads ſo ſhort that they can 
arce reach ro the Edge of the Wound, 
hey are always 1 moiſt, and ſo cannot 
dhere to the Dreſſings to run that Risk. 

In Amputations, the Surgeon ought not 
o content himſelf with tying only ſuch 
eſſels as he obſer ves throwing out Blood, 
chile the Patient is faint with the Pain, 
hut he ſhould endeayour to rouſe him from 
Fhat faintiſh State by a Cordial, and then 
iping off the coagulated Blood with a 
ponge wet in warm Water, he ſhould exa- 
nine narrowly all the Surface of the Stump, 


0 diſcover the ng Streams to ſecure 


hem before the Dreſſings are put on, o- 
herwiſe he may expect to be obliged by a 
rh Hzmorrhagy to undo all. 

At firſt Dreſſing. Surgeons uſe to be 
ery anxious about the Bleeding, and for 


hat Reaſon applied great Quantities of a- 


ringent Powders; but theſe were obſer- 
ed to purſe up the ſmall Veſſels too much, 
nd thereby to retard the Suppuration ; 
hile by the hard Cake which they form, 
Wicy gall the Wound, and cannot be taken 
ff without much Difficulty and Pain, and 
acrefore they have been long diſuſed in this 

9 Country, 


er and harder, and ſo makes an unequi 


I have often ſeen Wounds changed to th: 
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Country. In place of which Pledgits yg 
with hot Oz/ of Turpentine were applied 
This gave very ſharp Pain, and by i 
ſometimes there is Hazard of bringing 0 
a Hzmorrhagy at its firſt Application, 2 
terwards it hardens the Veſſels andreſfiſtsths 
Suppuration, and never miſſes to ſcald an 
bliſter the Skin round the Stump, and thu 
creates ſuch Pain as the Patient complain 
more of than he does of the Wound. | 
the larger Veſſels are well tied, and 10 
Fault is committed in applying rhe other 
Dreſſings, there is occaſion for no other 
Application to the Wound than the Thread 
of ſoft half- worn Linen, which the French 
call Charpze, the Engliſh, Lint, and we 
Caddiſs, which is a gentle abſorbent, i 
ſoft and caly to the Wound, and by th: 
corrupting Liquors it imbibes, proves one 
of the ſtrongeſt, moſt mild and ſafe Supp 
ratives. 

Great Pains were commonly taken to 
form the Lint into neat Pledgits before i 
was applied, bur it is impoſſible to make 
Pledgirs without folding rhe Extremitics 
of the Threads where it becomes thick 


Preſſure, which produces ſeveral ill Efteds 


worſe by the unequal Compreſſion of Pled 
gits 
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ics, Compreſſes and Bandages of one Dreſ- 
ing. In order to ſhun theſe Inconyenien- 
ics, the Lint needs only to be laid into 
in Parcels, as is done when Pledgits are 
be made; with theſe the Inequalities be- 
ween Bones or elſewhere can be perfectly 
ell filled up, and an equal ſoft Compreſſion 
in be made on the whole Surface of any 
road Wound or Ulcer; in all which the 
int ought always to be applied in the 
orm juſt now mentioned. 

This Way of Dreſſing makes, you ſee, 
he Compreſſes that are commonly deſired 
0 be put on the Extremities of the Arte- 
es, and the particular Pledgits for the 
bones altogether unneceſſary. - 

The Malta Comprels is well contrived, 
ur the two long ones that are ordered to 
e applied croſs the Stump upon the Malta, 
em unneceſſary if not hurtful ; for being 
nade to croſs on the middle moſt prominent 
art of the Dreſſing, they preſs only the 
zone, which anſwers no Purpoſe, and they 
inder the equal Compreſſion which ought 


arts of the Wound. Ar the ſame time, 
he Ends of thele Compreſſes which are 
ad upwards on the Member, bruiſe and 
ah the Skin, when the Bandage is applied 
gar upon them, I have ſeen them funk 


0 be made by the Bandage on the other 


their 
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their whole Thickneſs into the Skin, j 
will be ſufficient to place a narrow thick 
Compreſs on the Courſe of the large Arte. 
ry, to moderate the Courſe of the Blood in 
it, or rather this may be done by croſſing 
the Extremities of the circular Comprelz, 
which is put round the Member, upon thi 
Artery. 

Notwithſtanding all the effectual Method 
we now have for preventing a Hemor- 
rhagy in Amputations, Surgeons ſtill con. 
tinue to act as if they were as much afraid 
of it as they had Reaſon before either Tour: 
uiquet or Stitching were known, and by 
this do ſeveral hurtful Things; among the 
reſt, the too tight Application of the Ban- 
dage upon the other Dreſſings is one: f 
the Circulation is not intirely ſtopped, and 
a Mortification brought on by it, they 
think it cannot be too tight. But beſide 
this Hazard of Mortification, there are lc 
veral Diſadvantages which they arc expolct 
to by this Practice, whereof the yer) 
Thing they are afraid of, rhe Hzmorrhagy 
is one, as I ſhall endeayour to demonſtrate, 
in conſidering the Effects of the different 
Turns of the Amputation-Bandage applies 
tightly. | 

The longitudinal Turns of the Bandage 


which are made to pals over the Middle 0 
| rhe 
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the Stump in different Directions, to cover 
it all over, exert their greateſt Power a- 
gainſt that middle Part where the Bone is, 
which bears off their Preſſure from the o- 
ther Parts, and the large Arteries which 
ſhrink up farther than the Extremity of the 


If this middle Part is ſhunned in making the 
longitudinal Turns, the Fleſh only is preſ- 
ed, and therefore will be thruſt upwards 
from the Bone which is left prominent 
ind bare, to occaſion a tedious Cure, and 
Far laſt a pyramidal Stump, which is al- 
ays after uneaſy to the Patient. The im- 
mediate Effect of too great Preſſure on the 


icharge themſelves, which creates Pain 
and Inflammation, and does not allow the 
Suppuration to come on. I had occaſion 
o lee this prettily confirmed in the Caſe of 
dne James Spence, who had the Amputa- 
ion performed in the Middle of the Fore- 
tm. in the Infirmary here. By changing 
he Poſture of rhe Fore-arm ſoon after the 
Dperation, he had made the longirudinal 
Turns, which went alſo round the Elbow, 
ighter than they were at firſt applied. 
Three Days after, there was not the leaſt 
\ppearance of Ichor coming through the 
Dreſſings, nor any ſuppurating Smell, his 

* Pulſe 


Bone, cannot be affected by their Preſſure. 


oft Parts, is to hinder the ſmall Veſlels to 
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Pulſe became quick, and he complained of 
Pain,, Throbbing and Girding in the Stump 
I judged what was the Cauſe, and cut all 
the longitudinal Turns at the Elbow; in 
few Hours after, his Complaints were all 
gone, the exterior Dreſſings were ſtained 
with the Liquor ouzing through them; 
next Day all the Symptoms of a mild plen. 
tiful Suppuration were ſeen, and the Cure 
was ſoon compleated. 

The circular Turns of the Bandage when 
tight, muſt 1 He Return of the Blood in 
the cutaneous Veins, and by making thus 
a greater Reſiſtance to the Blood in the At. 
teries which anaſtomole with them, will 
occaſion the contracting Power of thr 
Heart and Arteries to dilate and force 
more Blood into their other Branches; but 
theſe being cut in the Amputation, wil 
pour out their Blood, and ſo a Hemor- 
rhagy is brought on. Analogous to this it 
is, that when a Ligature is put round the 
Arm or Leg, it becomes all red below, the 
lateral Branches having much more Blood 
thrown then into them than they had when 
the Circulation was free. It can be to this 
Cauſe only, that a Phænomenon, which 
ſurpriſes many Surgeons, is owing, to wit, 
after dreſſing a Wound according to Art, it 
bleeds ; upon taking off all the Drefſlings 

3 8 8 x ho io 
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not a Drop comes out; if the Sutgeon 
M thinks to prevent any further Blob d- 
ing, by {till a tightet Bandage, the Hæmor- 
rhagy is greater, unleſs he will chuſe to 
risk a Mortification. To ſatisfy ſome 
Gentlemen fully of the Truth I argue for, 
took the Management of a Tourniquet 
while the Ampritation of a Thigh was per- 
forming ; after the large Arteries were all 
ſtitched, I let looſe the Touruiquet, ſcarce 
any Drops of Blood fell from the Stump. 
then gradually twiſted the Tourniquer 
whenever it became a little tight, the whole 
Surface of the Wound ſeem'd ouzing Orifi- 
ces of Veſſels. I twiſted it again fully, and 
ſtopt them all; then untwiſting gradually, 
ſhewed them the {ime bubling Scene, till the 
Tourniquet was quite looſe, when no more 
Blood came. | | 5 | 
From the whole I would conclude, that 
no more is required of the Bandage than to 
preſs the other Dreſſings very gently to the 
Wound. If a Surgeon is to fall into any of 
the Extremes of too looſe. or too tight Ban- 
dage, the formet will, in my Opinion, do 
much leſs Harm than the latter. e 
Our Britiſh Surgeons would do well not 
to be ſo free in Blood-letting as the French 
8 direct. I fhall not now examine 
whether the French Conſtitutions require 
r this 
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this Evacuation more than we do, or whe. 
ther ſo frequent and 1 Evacuations 
of Blood is a faulty Practice among them, 
introduced at firſt by a miſtaken Theory, 
and prevailing afterwards by Cuſtom : But 
this is certain, that though Blooding is ex- 
cceding neceſſary in plethorick Habits that 
undergo the Ampuration, and is the grand 
Remedy when Fever and Inflammation Win 
ſeize a Patient after this Operation, it is b. 
by no means a general Rule, that all who Nee 
ſuffer Amputations ſhould be let blood of With 
either before or after the Operation; for I WD 
have in many Inſtances ſeen the Cure per- e. 
formed without one bad Accident, when Win 
the Patient has ſcarce loſt two Ounces of 
Blood in the Operation, and was neither 
blooded before nor after it: And on the 
contrary, I have obſerved in the Hoſpitals 
at Paris and elſewhere, People ſink under 
the Loſs of Blood, dying with oedematous 
Swellings in ſeveral Parts. . 
What II find has induced Practiſers to i- 
magine, that in Amputations there was 1 
greater Neceſſity of letting Blood than in 
other Wounds of equal Extent with the 
Stump, is their ſuppoſing that immediately 
upon a Limb's being taken off, the remain 
ing Arteries of the Body are obliged to cit- 
culate the Quantity of Blood they en 
c 
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ed before, with the Addition of what was 


ſent to the amputated Member; which ad- 


ditional Quantity they pretend to relieve 
them of by Venæſection: But when it is 
conſidered that the amputated Member takes 
away its Proportion of the Liquors of the 


in the other Veſſels than they contained 
before, the Reaſon for this Practice muſt 
ccale. For ſome Days after the Operation, 
the Patient is always kept on a ſpare low 
Diet, to prevent any Fullneſs, and conſe- 
quently there is no Occaſion for blooding 
in the firſt Days after an Amputation, on 


Limb can be ſuppoſed to bring on. After- 
wards indeed when the Patient comes to 


thora may be brought on by the lo- 
owetick Viſcera preparing a greater Quan- 
tity of Chyle to - mixed with the Blood, 
Whoſe Veſſels will be too much crowded, 
becauſe of the Want of thoſe that have 


ary for all who have loſt a large Member, 
after their Recovery, to uſe a ſpare Diet, 


lethorick Diſeaſes. 


Body with it, and therefore leaves no more 


account only of any Pet hora the Loſs of a 


recover his Appetite, and a fuller Diet is 
allowed, it is reaſonable to think a Pe- 


been cut off. For which Reaſon it is necel- 


Ir to make frequent Evacuations, other- 
Wiſe they will probably be ſubje& to the 
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The Caſes then in which Blood-letting is 
required after Amputation are, when the 
Patient is of a full Habit of Body, and has 
loſt little Blood before or in the Time of 
the Operation, or when there is violent 
Pain and Swelling in the Member, without 
being occaſioned by any Application made 
ro the Stump; or when the Pulſe becomes 
very quick and ſtrong, with Heat, Thirſt, 
and other feveriſn Symptoms; then indeed 
Blood-letting, ſuited in Quantity and Re- 
petition to the Symptoms and Strength of 
the Patient, is abſolutely neceſſary. But 
if in the firſt three or four Days after the 
Operation, the Pulle is only a little more 
frequent than ordinary, without violent 
Pain or other bad Symptom, a low Diet, 
with cooling Drinks and laxative Clyſters, 
if the Patient is coſtive, will be ſufficient. 

The Phyſicians and Surgeons of the 
Royal Injirmary here have always follow- 
ed the Method above- mentioned, and have 
not loſt one Patient of fourteen Who have 
had Amputations of the larger Extremities 

Hand, oi 25-3 os tes 
It is generally too ſpon to take off the 
| firſt Dreſſings on the ſecond, third, or even 
fourth Day after an Amputation; for they 
{lill adhere to the Wound, and cannot be 
ders avay Withour Pein eee 
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And there being no ſuch eftetual Syppura- 
tive as the Liquor ſent out from the Wound, 
the fifth, ſixth or ſeventh Day is generally 
ſoon enough for removing the Dreſſings, If 
the Smell of the Ichor of the Wound be- 
comes in the mean time very ſtrong and of- 
fenſive to the Patient, it may be neceſſary 
to cut the Band, and with the Aſſiſtance of 
Sciſſars to take off the Compreſſes and ex- 
terior Part of the Lint on the third or 
fourth Day, and to apply clean Things in 
their Place; but the Lint next to the Wound 
ought not to be removed till the Suppurati- 
on moiſtens and ſeparates it. 
Ar the ſecond Dreſſing there is no Occa- 
ſion for any other Suppurant, than not to 
be roo anxious in cleaning off the Pus that 
adheres to the Stump, all Moiſture upon 
the Skin being carefully dried, to prevent 
Excoriation, 
Nothing contribures afterwards more to 
a ſpeedy Cure than dreſſing ſeldom. The 
Rule that might be taken from Nature is, to 
wait till the Patient is ſenſible of an uneaſy 
itching in the Wound; which ſhews the Pus 
is beginning to turn acrid, which common- 
1 happens every ſecond or third Day. 
nd as I hinted formerly, an equal gentle 
Compreſſion is of great Ule in keeping up 
Y 4 - 
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a right Suppuration, and preventing the 
Growth of ſpungy Fleſh. 5 
If the Threads with which the Arteries 
were tied, ſhould remain too long, (that is, 
three Weeks or a Month, according to the 
Largeneſs of the Artery) and the new. 
ſprouting Fleſh covers the Ligatures, they 
had beſt be cut our, leſt by the growing of 
the Fleſh they ſhould become ſo much co. 
vered that they can ſcarce be come at, and 
ſinuous Ulcers ſhould be formed, to prevent 
a Cure. The beſt Method of making this 
Exciſion is, to take hold of the dependin 
Threads, and to introduce a Probe or mil 
Directory along them, till it enters the 
Nooſe, which is eaſily known, by drawing 
the Nooſe very cautiouſly outwards with 
them; for the Reſiſtance which the Thread 
makes will very plainly be felt. Upon the 
Probe or Directory, ſlide in one Blade of a 
Pair of Sciſſars a little opened, till the Point 
of it is where the other Inſtrument was, 
and the Point of the other Blade is conſe- 
quently on the Outſide of the Nooſe when 
it is inip'd in two, and is eaſily drawn out. 
In bringing the Threads away in this cau- 
tious Manner, there is no Danger of bring- 
ing on a Hæmorrhagy from the Artery 
round which the Thread had been tied; for 
long before this Time, ſo much of what 
Was 
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was taken at firſt into the Nooſe muſt have 
allen off, to make it quite looſe, and with- 
out any Effect upon the Artery. 

If the Patient is of a tolerable Habit of 
Body, and is managed in the Manner above 
deſcribed, dry Lint, and ſometimes touch- 
ing the ſprouting Fleſh with Lunar Cauſtic, 
are all the Medicines neceſſary towards a 
compleat Cure, without any Exfoliation of 
the Bone; which the Surgeon ought to be 
ſo far from endeavouring to ere un- 
leſs he ſees the Bone corrupted by ſome Ac- 
cident or Miſmanagement, that on the con- 
trary it ſnould be his Study how to prevent 
it. The common Methods for which, as alſo 
for procuring an Exfoliation, are in my Opi- 
nion very faulty: I may poſſibly inform you 
hereafter of my Reaſons for thinking ſo, 
and ſhall only juſt now remark, that of the 
fourteen who ſuffered Amputation in the 
Infirmary, there was no Exfoliation from 
any of their Bones, except from the Thigh- 


bone of Alexander Sheppard, whoſe Hi- 


ſtory I have already ſent you. In two o- 


thers, Jabel Blackader and Fohn Mac- 


millan, who had the Amputation alſo per- 
formed above the Knee, towards the End 
of their Cure there was a very ſmall Piece 


or two of Bone obſerved among the Pus; 


but in no other was there any thipg like 
n Bone 
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Bone ſeen to come off, though in ſome of 
them it was thought altogether improbable 
to prevent ſome Corruption and conſequent 
* oat” of a Part of the Bone, particu- 
larly in Margaret Cleghorn, whols Tibia 
and Fibula were ſo ſpongy at the Place of 
Amputation below the Knee, that had their 
Condition been known before, the Knife 
might haye been made to cut them through 
as well as the Teguments and Mulcles. 
Notwithſtanding which, and a bad hectick 
Habit of Body, both Bones were quite co- 
vered with Fleſh at the third or fourth Drel- 
ſing, the Wound healed ſoon, and the Ci. 
catrice has remained now firm ſeveral 
Years. 

In theſe Remarks on Amputations, I have 
| blended the Rules of Management fo with 
the Reaſoning, that ſeveral Readers will 
not at firſt have a full orderly View of all 
the Steps to be taken in performing this O- 
peration after the Manner I have propoled; 
nor do I defign to ſum up the Agenda, on 
7 that thoſe who have moſt Need of 
Rules, I mean the young Surgeons, may 
have them more E in their Me- 
mories, by taking the Trouble to compare 
what they read in the Books of chiryrgical 
Operations 5555 what has been ſaid here, 
and then ro form for themſelves a compleat 
' Deſcription 
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Deſcription of the whole Operation and 
Merhod of Cure, by following the Order 
[have done, but ſupplying from their Books 
what is here ſuperficially paſſed over as be- 


* 


ing common, and changing the who 
Directions for ſuch of mine as they ſhall 
think reaſonable and confirmed by Practice. 


UA SARI ID AND NS A 


XXIII. An Effay on nervous Fevers : In 
a Letter to Dr. JohN STEVENSON 
Phyſician in Edinburgh, from Dr. Egx- 
NEZER GILCHRIST PH ic ian at Dum- 
freis. 


Avix had a good deal of Practice of 

late *, in Fevers of the /ow kind, 
commonly called aer vous, by ſome, in- 
ternal, influent, depreſſed; I venture to 
offer you ſome Conjectures upon the Na- 
ture and Cure of them; minding as little 
as I can what Authors have ſaid, I ſhall give 
you the Thoughts juſt as they aroſe. 

I have never yet been able to follow out 
lome in their almoſt endleſs Diviſions of Fe- 
vers, nor in the Cauſes they aſſign for them. 
As little can I be ſatisfied; with thoſe who 

| would 
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would allow but of one general Cauſe of 
Feyers. Though Ob/truffion may be fre. 
quently the Cauſe, I believe it is ſometimes 
more an Effect than a Cauſe. But Obſtru. 
ction does not give a compleat Notion of the 
Diſeaſe ; nor by it alone will we be able to 
conceive Jultly the Method of Cure. The 
Part principally obſtructed, the Nature of 
the obſtructing Matter, and ſeveral other 
Circumſtances muſt be well conſidered. It 
is not eaſy to ſay whether it be certain 
Miaſmata, Diſproportion of Parts, parti. 
cular Acrimony, Exaltation of ſome of the 
Principles of the Blood, or undue Attracti. 
on of them, that occaſions this diſorderly 
Motion. And as amongſt ſo many different 
Opinions we are left in Uncertainty, in 
order to be ſatisfied as to the Cauſe of this, 
or any other Diſtemper, we are obliged at 
laſt to truſt to our own Senſes and Reaſon. - 
This kind of Fever I would ſpeak of, 
has been theſe many Years fatal in Britain. 
I ſhall not account for its Frequency, how 
far it may be owing to the Manner of li- 
ving, and a long Courſe of warm and rainy 
Sealons. It would be but an unſatisfacto- 
ry Piece of Theory perhaps, to ſhew how 
theſe Cauſes bring on ſuch a State of the 
Fluids as is obſerved, or may be juſtly ful- 

pected in this Fever. g 
or 
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For a Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe, I incline to 
give a Deſcription of it, as it had different 
Appearances in different Perſons. Young 
People FREY complained of Pains or 
$ Stitches the firſt Days; by which I have 
been deceived, taking the Cale ſometimes 
for a ſlight Rheumatiſm. Their Complaints 
otherwiſe were but few. The Pulle was 
not much different from natural. Their 
Sleep was pretty natural, and the Sickneſs 
was rather Heavineſs, with ſome Degree of 
Faintnels. Under ſuch moderate Symptoms 
have been ſecure, till a Delirium, or Signs 
of it, ſhewed the Danger: And thoſe who 
ſeemed to be in no Danger the firſt Days, 
for moſt part died. 

In others the Seizure and Symptoms, the 
firſt Days, were more violent. They had 
Vomiting or Nauſea, Headach, full, ſtrong 
or hard Pulſe, Heat and Thirſt, Redneſs of 
the Eyes. The Caſe then having a good 
deal of Inflammation in ir, it was neceſſary 
to bleed once and again; and the Symptoms 
were conſiderably leſſened by it. This did 
not always happen. But by the time that a 
Delirium came on, the Signs of Inflammari- 


contracted,. the Heat moderate, and they 

were altogether as thoſe who in the Seizure 
had but ſmall Signs of Inflammation, were 
not 


on were much abated, the Pulſe was low and 
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not bleeded, nor indeed would bear ir 

Sometimes they would languiſh two ot 
three Weeks, before the Diſeaſe formed in. 
to a Feyer; and it ſtole on fo inſenſbly, 
that they were in Danger before we were 
aware. In this Cale there was no reckon. 
ing of Days, for it was not known when 
they were ſeized. In fthort, as to the man. 
ner of Seizure, there was great Difference, 
but the Diſeaſe in the Progreſs and Height 
was always the fame. 

When the firſt Symptoms were over, an 
obſtinate Delirium came on, ſooner or h. 
ter, for moſt part very early. Sometimes 
there was Looſeneſs, with Pains of the gel. 
ly ; partial Sweats, which gave no Relief; 


Bckljog Cough, and more or leſs of Faint. 


neſs. Soon after a Delirium came on, the 
mortal Symptoms appeared. In ſome the 
Delirium did not come to ſuch a Height as 
in others, nor was it conſtant; bur at times 
they would talk reaſonably, even when a 
S$ubſultus was upon them. Theſe lay much 
diſpirited, and waſted faſt, without any, ot 
but very little increaſed Evacuation. In 
ſome ſuch I have obſerved a fatty Pellicle 
upon the Urine. Continual, cold, clamy 
Sweats are ſometimes obſerved: At other 
times they, as it were, melt with profulc 
Sweats, as if Water were ſprinkled bn 

e 5 them, 
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them, and the Skin feels Death-cold. 

have only taken Notice of the more ob- 
vious Appearances and remarkable Diffe- 
rences of Symptoms; not needing to make 
a nice Enumeration of them to one who has 
ſo often obſerved them. | 

It was the poorer ſort, and thoſe a De- 
gree above them, who were ſubject to this 
Feyer. I knew but of few Inſtances of it a- 
mongſt thoſe who lived well; and of Wine- 
drinkers I do not remember that there was 
one ſeized. 

Though I am not for multiplying Cauſes 


in this, or any other Diſtemper, I would 


here ſuppoſe two very different States of 
the Fluids: A Sizynels or rheumatick Len- 
tor of the Blood, tending more or lels to 
Inflammation; and a too great Diſſolution - 
of it: Of which we have ſome Notion, 
when it is ſaid the Blood is poor, vapid, ef- 
fœte. It was from the firſt of theſe that 
the Fever with us generally proceeded, and 
it is in this View that I deſign to conſider 
it: For when Bleeding was neceſſary, we 
almoſt always found the Cruſt at Top more 
or leſs ton 4 and compact; and when we 
durſt not bleed, the Symproms gave Signs 
of this Lentor. The Tongue was for moſt 
part only white and moiſt, ſeldom very dry, 
black or chapt ; which argues neither Ar- 

| dency 
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not bleeded, nor indeed would beat ir 

Sometimes they would languiſh two or 
three Weeks, before the Diſeaſe formed in. 
to a Fever; and it ſtole on fo inlenſjbly, 
that they were in Danger before we wers 
aware. In this Caſe there was no reckon. 
ing of Days, for it was not known when 
they were ſeized. In fthort, as to the man. 
ner of Seizure, there was great Difference, 
but the Diſeaſe in the Progreſs and Height 
was always the ſame. 

When the firſt Symptoms wete over, an 
obſtinate Delirium came on, ſooner or h. 
ter, for moſt part very early. Sometimes 
there was Looſeneſs, with Pains of the Bel: 
ly ; partial Sweats, which gave no Relief; 


eln Cough, and more or leſs of Faint. 


neſs. Soon after a Delirium came on, the 
mortal Symptoms appeared. In ſome the 
Delirium did not come to ſuch a Height as 
in others, nor was it conſtant ; but at times 
they would talk reaſonably, even when 3 
S$ubſultus was upon them. Theſe lay much 
diſpirited, and waſted faft, without any, or 
but very little increaſed Evacuation. In 
ſome ſuch I haye obſerved a fatty Pellicle 

upon the Urine. Continual, cold, clamy 
Sweats are ſometimes obſerved: At other 
times they, as it were, melt with profulc 
Sweats, as if Water were ſprinkled — 
e a them, 
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them, and the Skin feels Death- cold. 

have only taken Notice of the more ob- 
vious Appearances and remarkable Diffe- 
rences of Symptoms; not needing to make 
anice Enumeration of them to one who has 
ſo often obſerved them. 

It was the poorer fort, and thoſe a De- 
gree above them, who were ſubject to this 
fever. I knew but of few Inftances of it a- 
mongſt thoſe who lived well; and of Wine- 
drinkers I do not remember that there was 
one ſeized. 

Though I am not for multiplying Cauſes 
in this, or any other Diſtemper, I would 
here ſuppoſe rwo very different States of 
the Fluids: A Sizyneis or rheumatick Len- 
tor of the Blood, tending more or leſs to 
Inflammation; and a too great Diſſolution 
of it: Of which we have ſome Notion, 
when it is faid the Blood is poor, vapid, ct- 
fœte. It was from the firſt of theſe that 
the Feyer with us generally proceeded, and 
it is in this View that I deſign to conſider 
it: For when Bleeding was neceſſary, we 
almoſt always found the Cruſt at Top more 
or leſs tough and compact; and when we 
durſt not bleed, the Symproms gave Signs 
of this Leutor. The Tongue was for moſt 
part only white and moiſt, teldom very dry, 
black or chapt ; which argues neither Ar- 
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dency nor Defe& of the Fluids. The b. 
rine was much like thar in Health, ſome. 


times redder; a thin, meally, dusky Sedi- WR 
ment was moſtly obſerved, or a thick Cloud Wir 
falling to the Bottom. A Criſis was not to Wt 
be judged of by the Urine. B 


This Want of a natural Sediment may be 
owing to different Cauſes, depending upon 
the different Thickneſs and Velocities of 
the Blood. In ardent, ſanguineous, inflam- 
matory Fevers, where the Blood's Motion 
is much increaſed, the Attrition is great, and 
the ſeveral Parts of the Blood are beat down, 
and ſo blended together, that in the Urine 
the different Principles remain confuſed, 
and never attract or ſeparate. So likewiſe 
when the Fluids are thick, and there is but 
a ſmall Increaſe of the Velocity, the wate- 
ry Parts only will be ſeparated by Urine; 
while the more ſolid of Oil, Salt and Earth, 
will be wrapt up and cloſely retained: 
Hence we do not meet with a Sediment. 
And this makes a large Flux of Urine, pro- 
fuſe Sweats, or increaſed Looſeneſs, of bad 
Prognoſtick in this Fever. 

This ſizy State of the Blood is attended 
with more or leſs of Inflammation, as ap- 
pears from the different Manners of Seizure. 
The more Tendency there is to Inflamma- 
tion, the greater is the Danger. On the 
contrary, 
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contrary, the Hazard is leſs as the Diſeaſe 
is farther removed from it, till there is 
Reaſon to think that the Leutor is in fo 
mall a Degree as not to be the Cauſe of the 
feyer; but that the oppoſite State of the 
Blood, vis. ſome Degree of Diſſolution, is 
to be ſuſpected, and « a the Danger grows 
in proportion on the other hand. You ſee 
that to maintain the Suppoſition of two dif- 
ferent States of the Blood, and that one or 
other of them is always the Caule of the 
Fever, I have fancied different Degrees of 
the morbifick Cauſe, alledging that when 
we come ro the laſt or ſmalleſt Degree of 
Viſcidity, the firſt or ſmalleſt Degree of Dif- 
ſolution begins. 3 

Theſe different Degrees of Sizineſs can- 
not be better conceived of, than by obſer- 
ving them in other Diſeaſes. In Plenriſies 
of the inflammatory Kind, we find it in the 
higheſt Degree; and the moſt cooling, di- 
luting, attenuating Method is little enough 
to diſſolye it. We meet with it again of a 
middle Degree, in P/eurifies of the cold 
tind, that have ſomething in them a- kin to 
a Perzpnenmonia notha: A Method very 
different from what is uſed in the former, 
muſt be followed here. The more we cva- 
cuate, the Diſeaſe continues longer, and the 
Stitch is more fixed. So that the very vul- 

7 22 
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gar Rule, to bleed till the Cruſt diſappear, 
or the Blood turn better, as they lay, is ve. 
ry hurtful. But once bleeding, more or leſs, 
according to Symptoms, and giving yola. 
tile attenuating Things, with proper Di. 
luents, and ſometimes Bliſtering, anſwer al 
Intentions. This Lentor is found in chro- 
nical Caſes, where it has little or no Ten- 
dency to Inflammation, and therefore is 
leſs apt to produce Obſtruction or Fever. 
How a Lentor, which of itſelf appears 
to be unactive, ſhould excite a Fever, I ſhall 
not take up your Time to explain; but! 
am of Opinion that it is this, which, ac- 
cording to the Seaſon, manner of living and 
Conſtirution of the Perſon, produces fe. 
vers continual and intermittent, Pleurifies, 
Rheumatiſms, and other Diſeaſes, retaining 
to thole of the inflammatory Kind, but that 
do not come fully up to their Nature. It 
we conſider the Likeneſs and Complication 
of Symptoms in theſe Diſtempers, and hoy 
readily one of them is changed into ano- 
ther; for Inſtance, continual Fevers into 
intermittent, & vice versd ; as alſo, thoſe 
of a good kind into malignant: If we con- 
ſider theſe, I ſay, we will have ſome Rev 
ſon to think that the Cauſe is much the lame 
in them all. | 
I haye ſaid that this Lentor is We! 
| 2 Ul 
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but then it is eaſily put into Motion, ot ſo 
diſpoſed as to produce any of theſe Diſeaſes. 
By an Error in the Non-naturals it may be 
thrown upon ſome particular Part; or fo fix- 
ed as to excite the Feyer. This gives us 
the moſt ſimple Idea of the Diſeaſe, and is 
the moſt fayourable kind of it, which will 
have ſeveral Degrees as the Lentor is more 
or leſs compact. We have another Idea of 
It when it acquires an inflammatory Diſpo- 
ſition, and the Diſeaſe will have different 
Appearances. When it is joined to a patti- 
cular Acrimony, we have ſtill another and 
very different Notion of it. | 

To determine the ſeveral Kinds of this 
Fever, the Degrees of it, and the Mali- 
gnancy with which it may be attended, a 
Scheme might be made out in this Manner: 
Fever from a Lento ——— Lentor and In- 
flammation - Lentor and Acrimony 
—— — Lentor, Inflammation and Acrimo- 
Ny —— 1, 2, 3, Degree of Lenror, In- 
flammation, Acrimony ; and fo on in the 
Diviſion and Subdiviſion, if you pleaſe, of 
theſe: Which, according to the various 
Modiftcations of Matter in Feyers, 
Combination of Cauſes, might be ran out 
to a good length; mote for Amuſement, 1 
own; than any real Advantage in Practice. 

What happens in 2 * Feyers; deſerves 


2 ————— — 


I do not know how to call it, a mu/crlay 


not appear ſo evidently as in Fevers that 


ougnht to have a Relation to one or other, or 
both of theſe. 


ture or Force of the ſtimulating Cauſe; and 
with which more or fewer Parts, accord- 


rors, Rigors in the Attack of Fevers, but 
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to be particularly taken notice of in this. 
Teuſiou, or univerſal Spaſm; which docs 


have more of Inflammation in them, but we 
may be very ſenſible of it from Effects. 
This Lentor and a Spa ſin conſequent of it, 
eſſentially conſtitute the Fever: And all 
that is done in the Method of Cure has, or 


As I make frequent Uſe of the Word 
Spa ſin, it ſhould be explained. Every Ef. 
fort of Nature to free herſelf of what is 
hurtful, is really a ; which will be 
more or leſs violent. according to the Na- 


ing to the Nature of the Diſeaſe, are obler- 
ved to labour. What are Tremblings, Hor. 


a Hpaſin of the whole Body? What are 
Headach, Vomiting, Looſeneſs, and all dil- 
orderly Secretions and Excretions, but a 
Spaſin of ſome particular Parts, or Effects 
of a more univerſal n? The fame are 
all theſe Miſchiefs that follow upon a wrong 
Admipiſtrartion of Medicines; ſuch as, In- 


creaſe of the Fever, Anxiety, contracted 
or irregular Pulſe, which happen 6 
5 J 
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ly from bliſtering, hot, ſtimulating Medi- 
cines, Sc. Whatever therefore, to ſpeak 
et more properly, increaſes too much the 
Oſcillatious of the Solids, will be the Cauſe 

of a Ha ſin. | 
One general Obſeryation, taken from the 
Pulle before and after the Height or Criſis. 
will further ſhew what I mean by a $paſ/m, 
and what Share it has in this Fever; whe- 
ther it be reckoned a joint Caule or a chief 
Symptom, for this we know ſometimes re- 
quires our 18 Attention. The Pulſe 
before the Height is felt low, weak, ſmall, 
hard, irregular, contracted, being always 
below the Standard. There is a certain in- 
creaſed Degree of Circulation neceſſary for 
Relolution, Preparation and Expulſion of 
the Matter of Diſcales, As the Fever goes 
off, or a CViſis ſucceeds, the Pulle becomes 
full, firm, ſoft and ſtrong; and if it has 
not theſe Conditions, the Patient hardly 
recovers, or ſuffers a Relaple. This re- 
markable Change of the Pulle cannot be 
well accounted for, but upon the Suppoſi- 
tion of a Spaſm; which abating at the 
Height of the Diſeaſe, gives Room to the 
Blood to flow equally into all the Veſlels. 
The quite contrary Appen in ſanguineous 
and inflammatory Fevers, where, before 
the State, the Pulſe is full, hard and ſtrong; 
a bur 
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ut after, it becomes ſmall, weak, languid, 
This makes me think that the Criſes muſt 
be explained in a different Manner. If we 
would ſtill haye a clearer Apprehenſion of 
the Nature of this Diſeaſe, we ſhould ſepa. 
rate the Fever from the Delirium, and 
conſider them ſingly. Let us imagine a 
Fever of this kind performing its Courſe, 
and no Delirium attending it. We may 
ſuppoſe one will bear up a good while un- 
der it, even when there are conſiderable 
Degrees of Malignity, while the leveral 
Functions are performed, or not much le- 
ſed, and the Matter is free in the Veſſels; 
which by repeated Circulations will be at 
laſt concocted, and the Fever determined. 
But when a Delirium comes on, there is 
really a new Diſeaſe formed, not neceſſari- 
ly depending upon the Fever, but from a 
articular Diſpoſition of the Matter of this 
7188 more than of any other, to take to 
the Head. The analogous Symptoms of 
the Fever and Delirium conjunctly, will 
ſerve now to increaſe the Caufe, or eight 
en the Appearances of the Fever, beſide 
the Symptoms peculiar to the Delirium it: 
A | oat td 
* The Symptoms in a Head- ach, for ordi- 
nary the Forerunner of a Delirium, and 
Which we ſhall ſuppoſe to be in the Mem: 
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branes of the Brains only, are Coldneſs and 
Trembling, Nauſea and Vomiting, ſtrait- 
ning of the Breaſt and Præcordia, involun- 
tary Motions of Head and Neck, contract- 
ed, irregular and ſometimes intermitting 
Pulſe. Theſe arc all the Effects of a Spaſm. 
When an Obſtruction is formed in the Brain 
itſelf, another Set of Symptoms appears. 
Beſide thele mentioned, the Functions are 
not performed, the Faculties are impaired 
or loſt, the Secretion of a Fluid in the Brain 
is in ſome meaſure hindred: This occaſions 
an irregular Diſtribution of Spirits; for 
while they are not ſecreted into ſome Pla- 
ces at all, they are violently or unequally 
ſent into others. Hence proceeds all that 
Variety of unnatural Actions and Motions, 
obſerved in delirious People; Startings, 
ub ſultus, Convulſions, which are all great- 
er Degrees of a Hain. A Fever with a 
Delirium muſt be conſidered as a compli- 
cared Diſeaſe. | 5 

It will help a good deal too, in forming 
a Judgment of this Fever, if we examine 
what Proportion the Fluids bear ro the 
containing Veſſels; The Quantity is ſel- 
dom more than the natural, I mean as it is 
found in a well-conſtirured Body; ſome- 
times leſs. The Appearance of Fullneſs in 
the Beginning of the Fever, 1s rather from 
Z 4 ſome 
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{ome Degree of Inflammation than a P.. 


 thora. Here then is a Stridture of thc 


Veſſels in a collapſed State, or where their 
Sides are brought nearer rogether, by whick 
the intervening Fluids are ſtrongly com- 
preſſed. This gives a Notion of it, very 
different from what we have of a Fever 
from Fullneſs, where the Sides of the 
Veſlels are diſtended. The Removal of 
the Stricture in one Caſe, is by plenti- 
ful bleeding and cooling; in the other, by 
relaxing the Veſlels and attenuating, that 
the Fluids may be made to occupy a larger 


Theſe Things confidered, we come to 
know, how a Fever that in the Seizure ap- 
pears mild and favourable, may, when 4 
Delirium comes on, be equally malignant, 
as that which has more acute Signs in thc 
Beginning. | 

Why this Diſeaſe is ſo dangerous, for 
the ſame Reaſon that Diſeaſes from [nan, 
tion are more difficult of Cure than thoſe 
from Repletion. 

That a Delirium is not to be regarded 
as merely a Symptom, and the Removal of 
it attempted by Means that in general on- 
ly reſpect the Fever. * 


Hence likewiſe we account for a weak, 
low, imall, contracted irregylar Pulle, 
Pn ſhrigkiog 
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arinking of the Solids, and ſudden Appear- 
ance of Waſting, when there is no increaſed 
Evacuation. | 

And laſtly, we fix the Senſe of Maligni- 
ty, which ſhould not {till be left under the 
Scandal, of being a myſterious or inſignifi- 
cant Term. 

As I take this Fever to be very different 
in its Nature and Changes fi: m other Fe- 
vers, ſo it is leſs ſubject to the Rules in 
Prognoſticks. Particular Hiſtories ſhould 
be adduced for Proof and Illuſtration of 
theſe Things: This might be done, but it 
would be too tedious. 

The ordinary Eyacuations in the Begin- 
ing are Bleeding and Yomziting : I do not 
know that Purging has had a Place here, 
nor for what Reaſon. 

We frequently find the Patient under 4 
ſeeming P/ethora; Though we do bleed, 
the Sy mptoms are not always much abated 
dy it; and if we bleed freely, being decei- 
ved by this Appearance of a Plethora, we 
do Harm, Indeed in general, I imagine 


great Caution was not uſed, I ſuſpect it was 

hurtful: But as I was not often called in 

the Beginning, I am unwilling to pronounce 

poſitively about it. 

We are generally pretty ſure what will 
De 


Bleeding ſeldom did much Good ; and if 
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be the Effects of Blood-letting, but we arg 
not ſo with reſpect to Vomiting ; and I ay 
in ſome Doubt whether it be 4 uſeful 
here. In this Fever we may expect a De. 
tirium pretty ſoon. By the Mechaniſm in 
vomiting, the Force of the Circulation is 
ſtrongly determined to the Brain; which at 
this Time ſhould be diverted from it, leſt ; 
thick, fizy Blood impacted into the Brain, 
bring on a Delirium ſooner than might o- 
therwiſe happen. There is ſeldom great 
Danger, where this Symptom does not come 
on before the ninth Day. | 
Vomiting has been of a long Time ulcfu| 
in Fevers. It is ſaid, that by it Nature is 
aſſiſted ro throw out every thing hurtful, 
from the Centre to the Circumference, as 
the Phraſe is. I do not well underſtand this; 
for however true it may be in eruptive fe. 
vers, where Vomiting is of great Service, 
I do not ſee what it has to do, upon this 
| Suppoſition, in other Feyers where we know 
i not what is to be expelled, nor when. 
In Fevers we ſhould have a Regard to th; 
| | State of the £r img viæ, whether or not the 
* Cauſe of the Diſeaſe be lodged there. For 
ll | if it ſhould beſo, by Vomiting we remove 
* Part of this Cauſe, and fo cut off from the 
| ; Supply that might be made to the Blood. 
vi But though the Fomes ſhould not be in the 
| | | prims 
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prime vie, we yet diſcharge all Superflui- 
ties, and bring thoſe —_ into a right 
Condition to do their Office during the 
Courſe of the Diſeaſe, which they could 
not do, were they left charged with a great 
deal of groſs Humours and Recrement. Vo- 
miting will be proper upon another Ac- 
count, as in ſome low Caſes it gives a great- 
er Spring to the Solids, ſtraitens the Veſ- 
lels, and keeps the Blood, where it tends 
to Diſſolution, more compact; and ſo pre- 
ycnts its Stagnation, and hinders the Fluids 
from running off at a wrong Time and by 
wrong Outlets, as ſometimes happens in 
profule Sweats, Looſeneſſes, &r. 

I only make it a Queſtion, whether Vo. 
miting £ proper in Fevers caput petentes : 
For though by it the Patient may be relie- 
ved for ſome time, by ſuch an Agitation a 
greater Quantity of Spirits being forced; 
yet, if the obſtructing Leutor be not, in a 
good meaſure, broken and diſſolyed, it will 
only be driven farther into the Veſſels, or 
into ſome Series of Veſſels it has not reach- 
ed, by which a Delirium muſt be hurried 
on | | 


Notwithſtanding this, what you obſer- 
ved to me ſhall have its full Force, That 
Vomiting is perhaps the quickeſt Mean in 
dur Power of gttenuating a Lentor, before 

os 1t 
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it be caſt upon any Part. Perhaps it may 
do Hurt after it is impacted, by driving it 
farther; though it is poſſible, even then, i 
may contribute to its Attenuation, that is, 
Coction. I do not pretend to determine in 
the Affair: But we know that the Coction 
or Preparation of Humours, to be recircula- 
ted with the Blood, or evacuated by ſome 
common Outlet, is the Work of Nature, 
to be performed in a determinate Time, and 
under certain Conditions: And to aſſiſt her 
at a wrong Time, or by roo forcible Means, 
would be to diſconcert her in her more te- 
gular and ſafer Operations. If Vomiting is 
judged abſolutely and conſtantly neceſſary, 
it ſhould not be delayed beyond the firſt or 
{econd Day; for after this I think it hurt. 
ful. 

But as we are to have Regard to the 
State of the primæ viæ, if Vomiting is not 
proper, a Purgative will perhaps anſwer 
all that is intended by it, and do ſome- 
thing more than can be expected from 4 
LYomzt. When a purging Medicine is do- 
ing its Part in cleanſing the prime viæ, its 
Effect ſeems to reach farther. Purgatzves 
excite ſome Degree of a Feyer; and, from 
what frequently happens, we muſt believe 
that ſome Part of them mixes with the 
Blood. In Rheumatick Caſes, whether 4 

cute 
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cute or chronical, they are of great Servico. 

Sydenham lays a Streſs upon them in a Pe- 

ripneumonia notha. Some Fevers in the 

Beginning are of no certain Type, which, 

after other Evacuations, if they were ne- 

ceſſary, have turned our of a diſtinct Spe- 

cies, upon purging. Thus Agues are every 

Day brought into Form, and ſometimes car- 
ried off. I know it is ſaid that Purgatives 
cure Agues, by removing the Cauſe in the 
prime vie, where ſome are pleaſed to place 
it: But this does not hinder the Effect of a 
Purgative to reach the Blood, where the 
Caule of the Ague may be ſtill, norwith- 
ſtanding any thing that has been ſaid to the 
contrary. And I hope they will not place 
the Cauſes of ſome other Diſeaſes in the firſt 
Paſſages, where the Effects of Purgatives 
are as remarkable as in Agues. Nay, ſome 
tell us, their Effect goes ſtill farther, to 
cleanſe the cuticular Ducts, ſo as to favour 
Eruptions : And 'tis well known that ſome 
Kinds of Eruptions inflame and turn worſe, 
upon taking of Purgatives, I mean, during 
their Operation. Nor will all this appear 


ſtrange, if we confider that the fame Me- 
n dicine, differently managed, will yomir, 
e purge, pals off by Urine or Sweat. I need 
c not mention that they are known to com- 
„bleat an imperfect Criſis, and to promote 

— 
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or aſcertain it, where there are no evident 
or but very doubtful Signs of it. | 

From all this I would alledge, that, i 
many Cates, Purgatives ate more proper in 
the Beginning of Feyers than Vomits. For 
while they cleanſe the Stomach and Inte. 
ſtines, they ſeem to have a peculiar Virtue 


to attenuate à ſizy Blood: Beſide that, they 


make a notable Revulſion from the floble 
Parts, upon which the Force of the Diſcal 
ſo readily falls; and all this without tha 
Hurry and Diſturbance, fo often occaſion. 
ed by Vomiting. It is probable that, a 
ter Bleeding to a due Quantity when ne. 


ceſſary, Purgatives timely given would i: 


ther break the Force of the Diſeaſe, or di- 
ſpoſe it to take ſome more favourable Form, 
as of remittent or intermittent, or perhaps 
deſtroy it. I ſhall not aſſure you of this 
from Practice; it requires more Time than 
I hayc had, to bring Conjectures to a Cer 
tainty. 

One Thing I would not mils to take no. 
tice of here: The Diſtemper ſo mortal 4 
moneſt the Cattle in this Country, is a fe 
ver of a particular kind. I know of no Mc 
dicine that has been of much Service, ei 
ther to prevent or cure it. The moſt ſuc 
ceſsful Method to prevent it is, when the 


Cattle ars thought to be infected, or tit 
InfeQio! 
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Infection near, to change the Graſs, by 
which they are purged; and this is the or- 
dinary Effect of new Graſs. We cannot 
think that it is owing to the particular Qua- 
lities of the Graſs as a proper Antidote, that 
they are preſerved, Graſs being much the 
ſame every where ; but it muſt be from its 
purging Quality: For if this viſible Effect 
does not follow, I'm afraid they will nor 
eſcape. This ſuggeſts to us the Uſe of Pur- 
gatives in this Diſeaſe of the Cattle, which, 
amongſt the many Remedies handed about, 
and laid to do Wonders, is ſcarce ever 
thought of. 

Having mentioned this Diſeaſe of the Cat- 
tle, a Compariſon might be made betwixt it 
and ſome Fevers that have affected human 
Bodies; ſo far as they may be found to pro- 
ceed from the ſame firſt Cauſe, vig. the Air 
and Weather. For ſome V ears the Seaſons 
haye not been orderly. They have been 
unkindly, as they fay. Warm open Win- 
ters without Froſt, rainy Summers and 
Harveſts, have been generally complained 
of. If by theſe a Diſtemperature of rhe 
Fluids is brought on, it will be kept up, ſo 
long as the general Courſe of the Weather 
is the fame. We with the Beaſts are under 
the ſame external Influences from the Air 
and Seaſons; and the {ame Diſeales, ner, 

| WI 
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will be found in human Bodies as Brutes, 
though ſomewhar difterent*in Appearances; 
which is not ſtrange, if we conſider that 
the Beaſts are conftintly and more imme- 
diately expoled to theſe Influences, their 
Food being always the fame, and very dif. 
ferent from ours. Some have imagined this 
Diſeaſe of the Cattle to proceed from the 
great Swarms of Inſects, of the Clock-kind, 
that come in Summer. I ſhall not enter in- 
to a Diſpute about this. But the ſame: ex. 
ternal Cauſes that favour the Increaſe of 
theſe Inſects. will produce the Diſeaſe a- 
mongſt the Cattle. and Diſeaſes of the ſame 
kind amongſt Men too. I have juſt taken 
Notice of this to oppoſe a general Miſtake, 
of taking for Cauſes of Diſeaſes, Things that 
are obvious to Senſe, and becauſe they have 
ſomething uncommon in them; while the 
Air and Changes of Weather are neglected, 
which are Cauſes much more powerful and 
Il | conſtatit, and certainly productive of the 
Wl | greateſt Alterations in Bodies, though in an 
bl | imperceptible Way. 
6 But let us ſuppoſe the Diſeaſe nothing leſ 
| ſened, nor altered in its Shape, and now 4 
| continual Fever; Fm afraid there is a trite 
| Way too much inſiſted in, in treating it, 
Ul | without | diſtinguiſhing the Cauſes from 
| whence it may proceed. You know the 
A | common 
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ammon Method, which I have ſome Time 
been {crupulouſly exact in following, with- 
out the leaſt Variation, except where a ve- 
ry evident Difterence of Symptoms obliged 
me to alter ſomething in my 5 which 

In 


yet was not perhaps very material in itſelf, 
nor well judged as to Time, . ., 
The firft Thing, in the Method of Cure} 


take notice of, is Bliſteriug. As ſoon as 
a Fever is known to be of the nervous 
kind, a Bliſter is laid to the Back, then to 
the Arms, next to the Legs, laſt of all to 
the Head, and at the fame time Cataplaſms 
are applied to the Feet: Which laſt I have 
ſeen to ill- timed, that they have been but 
an Hour or two applied, when the Pati- 
ent, after long Watching and Raving, has 
ſeemed to fall afleep, but never awaked a- 
gain. All this appears very methodical; 
And every one is now fo well acquainted 
with Bliſters, that every body knows when 
they are to be applied, how many at. 4 
Time, to what Places, and which is, by 
Cuſtom, to have the Preference of being 
dliſtered firſt. So that he who will bliſter, 
or do any thing elſe out of the Faſltion, is 
hardy indeed, and runs no {mall Risk. 

I am perſwaded that Miſtakes are. fre- 
quently committed, both as to the Times 
df Application and the Places to which Hli: 

A 2 fers 
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ſters are applied. This Fever I have ob- 
ſer ved to be attended with a muſtular Ten. 
ſion or univer ſal pa ſin; and this owing to 
a Lentor in the Blood, having more or lets 
Tendency to Inflammation. Bliſters are 
ablolutely neceſſary to attenuate this Len 
tor, and the good Succels of them every 
Day convinces us of their Efficacy this 
Way: Bur then they very much increaſe 
the Spa/m that attends the Fever, elpecial- 
ly if applied to Parts more irritable, as Back 
and Arms. I have been much diſappointed, 
and at my Wir's end what to do, when Þli. 
ſtering which I moſt truſted to has height. 
ned all the Symptoms; and this was moſt 
obleryable from the Pulſe, which, in the 


Intervals betwixt the different Bliſterings, 


was pretty full and ſoft, upon every new 


Application becoming ſmaller and more 


contracted, other bad Symptoms increaſing 
in Proportion. This Contractedneſs of the 
Pulſe I could attribute to nothing but a ge- 
neral Spaſm, from a Stimulus applied to a 
ner vous Part, as is the Skin, which by Con- 
ſent will bring every Part of the Body, ca- 
pable of it, into a State of Contraction; 
and this is a Property every particular Fibre 
is endowed with. 
To increaſe the contractile Power of the 
Vellels, is, in ſome Caſes, a very good In- 
0 tention, 
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tention, whereby to attenuate the Viſcidi- 
ty of the Blood; and that is, where the Vel- 
(cls are relaxed beyond their juſt Dimenſi- 
ons. But in the pretent Cale the Veſſels 
ſeem to be too much contracted, pethaps 
within their natural Diameters ; and to in- 
creale their Force now, would be to render 
yet more compact their 2 Contents: 
Which poſſibly might be diſſolved and ten- 
dred fit for Circulation, were the S&tricture 
of the Solids taken off, and Room given to 
the Particles of the Blood, now ſtrongly in 
Contact, to ſecede from one another; pro- 
per Attenuants of the Blood and Diluents 
being given to aſſiſt herein. 

Bliſters are likewiſe hurtful, as they 
draw off a great Quantity of Serum, and 
leave the Blood thicker. *Tis true, the 
good Effect of a Bliſter in attenuating the 
Blood, may make Amends for all the Loſs 
of Serum by the bliſtered Part. But I men- 
tion this Inconveniency, becaule I think 
Bliſters are not always intended to eva- 
- WH cuate. And we ſhould be very careful not 
to make any conſiderable Drain of Seruni 
from the Blood; becauſe it is ſo neceſſary 
for the Dilution of its thicker Parts, and ſo 
hinders Obſtructions from being formed. 
But which is worſe, the Loſs of Serum by 
Bliſters, is the ſame as taking away th 
A 2 2 ame 
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lame Quantity of Blood, which the Patient 
is not in a Condition to bear. 

I know it is abſolutely neceſſary to do 
ſomething, the fooneſt we can, in Fever, 
that we may be before-hand with the Dil. 
eaſe; for an Opportunity loſt at firſt may 
not afterwards offer. And from what I have 
been ſaying, you mult not think that I am 
againſt the Ule of Bliſters; but I would 
gladly fall upon ſuch a Way of applying 
them, as they ſhall anfwer all that is propo- 
led by them, without the Hazard and In- 
conveniency that attends the Application 
of them the ordinary Way. If I durſt pro. 
pole a Method, it would be this: 

Upon the firſt Appearance of the Heal 
being affected, as when the Urine turns 
pale, when they ſigh and have great Anxic- 
ty, are deaf, or the Eyes ſparkle, or look 
ftaring, Sc. I would have a Bliſter applied 
to the whole Head. This I haye leldom 
ſeen done, till the Delirium was come to 
a great Height, and ſeemed then to be done 
as a Puſh for the Patient's Life, when in- 
deed it is more likely it did Miſchief ; but 
might haye done'great Good, had it been 
applied ſooner. | 

We have Inſtances where, by bliſtering 
the Head, giving the ſtrongeſt Alexiphar- 
micks, and every thing that could quicken 

Nature, 
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Nature, the mortal Symptoms have been 
commanded after they were come on. But 
[ am apt to think, that this happened in ve- 
ry low Caſes, where the ſtrongeſt Spur was 
neceſſary, and could do no Harm. And 
ſingular Inſtances ſhould not determine us 
to ſtick cloſe to a Method, as if the firſt 
Symptoms of a Delirium were too incon- 
0 ſiderable to require this Herculean Reme- 
dy, but the Symptoms are ſuffered to go on 
to their greateſt Height before it is applied, 
jeſt we thould be thought to do too much 
where leſs might have done. Beſides this 
very bad Realon, if ever uſed, the Appear- 
ance it has of Severity makes People afraid. 
But bliſtering the Head does not put ſuch a 
Force upon Nature as is thought, nay not 
lo much as bliſtering other Parts. A Bli- 
ſter on the Head gives far leſs Pain than 
when applied to any other Part; which 
ſhews that this Part is leſs irritable, and con- 
ſequently all the bad Effects from too great 
Irritation will be prevented; which, I ſaid 
before, were an Increaſe of the 'Spaſm, and 
a further ricture of the Veſſels. A Bli- 


to bring on a Delirium, which has not 
gone off till the Bliſter was removed. This 
could be occaſioned by nothing but rhe 
Irritation. 0 


A a ; When 


ſter betwixt the Shoulders has been known 
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i When a Delirium comes on, there ;; 
my then a beginning Obſtruction of the Braiu, 
(i! | By applying a Bliſter to the Head, we en. 
"a deayour to attenuate and diſlodge this Ob. 
it ſtruction; which we have a good Chance 
ny to do, while it is bur {mall, and the Veſlel; 
have not loſt their Action by being over- 
diſtended. If we can reſolve the Obſtru. 
ction at this Time, the ſame Cauſe that re. 
ſolved it will allo ſtimulate the Veilels, and 
give them a Firmneſs able to reſiſt the Vi- 
eidity being forced into them any more. 
Beſides, the Blood will be more determined 
to flow by the external Carotids, by which 
„ the Preſſure will be conſiderably taken of 
ll | the Brain. And will not a J7:zmulns afted- 
nn ing the Muſcles and Membranes of the Head 
externally, accelerate the Blood's Motion 
in the external Jugulars, and fo give ſome 
"Wt Relicf to the Brain this Way? Thoſe ac- 
| quainted with the Anatomy of this Part, 
will eaſily find how Bliſtering anſwers the 
Purpoſes both of Revulſion and Derivati. 
on; and how the active Parts of Cant har. 
ll || des may pals into the Brain, ſo as to reach 
ll | the ſmalleſt Veſſels that are obſtructed. 
| Where ever there is an Obſtruction, we 
| incline to make our Applications as near the 
affected Part as we can. By bliſtering the 
Pack chen in a Delirium, we fail in this 


[| _ 
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Rule, this Part being very remote from 
the Seat of the Obſtruction; and all the 4 
Good that is obtained, is by attenuating the WI 
Blood in general: When in the other Way, Wa 
8 the whole Force of the Bliſter is immediate- | | 
ly exerted upon the Part obſtructed. 1 
But let us ſuppoſe the Head not to be Vi 
bliſtered till late in the Diſeaſe, when the 
Obſtruction is great, or the Veſſels of the 
Brain being over-diſtended, have loſt the 
Power to recover themſelves ; the violent 
Stimulus will tear and deſtroy theſe deli- 
cate Veſſels; or the Matter will be farther 
impacted into the Brain, and the Obſtru- 
ion rendred irreſolvable: And if the Vel- 
ſels have loſt their Elater, from an Over- 
diſtenſion, we do nothing at all. It is 
tor theſe Reaſons, I fancy, that we are for- 
bid to bliſter the Head when the Eyes are 
inflammed, which is a Sign that there is 
conſiderable Inflammarion of the Brain too; 
e and if we dare not bliſter in this Caſe, the on- 
5 ly Time we have left us to do it in, is while 
h the Obſtruction is forming, or at moſt has 
occupied but a ſmall Number of Veſſels. 
I ſhall not mention the good Succeſs of 
bliſtering the Head in ſome Caſes where it 
might have been doubtful, other Things ha- 
ving been adminiſtred. But it was remark- 
able in a young Man, ill, as was thought, 
A a 4 of 
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| of 2 Rheumatick Fever: A Delirium came 


Head, and, a few Hours after, it went off 


Head firſt in a Delirium; and having tried 


This js another Reaſon for apply ing it ſoon, 
khat it may have ſome Effect, before the 


Will prevent, or always carry off a begun 
Delirium. It is ſeldom we are fo lucky in 


Delirium come to a conſiderable Height, 


it we gan ſo diſpoſę the Veſſels of the Brain, 
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on very ſoon; a Bliſter was applied to the 


The Surgeon coming next Day, took of 
the Bliſter, and very toon the Delirium re- 
turned. The Bliſter was again applied, and 
with the ſame Succels as before. It was 
from this Inſtance, and obſerving Sym. 
ptoms to increale upon bliſtering other 
Parts, that I took the Hint to bliſter the 


it ſeveral times ſince, I flatter my ſelf that 
I was not diſappointed. | 

When a Bliſter is applied to the Head, it 
is to be minded that it muſt be kept on three 
or four Days, becauſe it will not do its Of. 
fice, to any Purpoſe, in a ſhorter Time. 


Delirium comes to a Height, or has con- 
tinued above three Days.  _ 


I do not imagine that b/iftering the Head 
any Caſe, and I do not wander to ſee the 
notwithſtanding this Precaution. But it hy 


or the obſtructing Matter in them, as that 
tae Obſkruction mall be reſalyed in a pro 
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per Time, which happens when the Deli. 
um does not continue above four Days, 
then I rhink we do a great deal. 

While we are thus endeavouring, by bli- 
ſtering the Head, to reſolve a beginning 
Obſtruction, and render the Brain ſome way 
able to reſiſt being farther obſtructed, the 
Legs ſhould be bliſtered, that the Force of 
the Circulation may be determined down- 
wards, and the Head relieved. I once ima- 
gined, that Bliſters at the Legs gave little 
Pain, having had ſome Inſtances where the 
Patient made but little Complaint of them: 
hut I am now convinced they are the moſt 
e painful of all Bliſters. It does not ſeem a- 
- Wh 2rccable to the Scheme I am propoſing, to 
Wh bliſter the Legs; becauſe of the great Pain 
„and Irritation, and Loſs of Serum that hap- 
c WF pens by it, and which I alledge ſhould be 
- prevented. I own there is a Difficulty here, 
and every thing has its Advantages and Dil- 
advantages. Though there js a conſiderable 
Lols of Serum by bliſtering the Legs, a Diſ- 
charge may be more ſafely promoted here 
than from any other Part; it ſtrongly di- 
yerts the Humours from the Head. The 
Senſe of Irritation will be much abated by 
the frequent bathing of the Legs, which 
may be done ſome Time before the Bliſters 


are applied, The Hair ſhould be ſhaved 0 
5 che 


withdrawing too much from the Head. & 
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the Legs, becauſe of the exquiſite Pain thy 
8 of it occaſions in dreſſing the Bl. 

ers. By 

The Feet and Legs ſhould be warm-hz 
thed two or three times a-day. By this not 
only the Parts to which the Bath is imme: 
diately applied will be relaxed, which wil 
a good deal allay the Spa/m through the 
whole Body ; but a great many aqueous 
Particles will get into the Blood, which 
mixing with it in the extremeſt Veſſels, will 
cool and attcnuate, and be more efteQuil 
than drinking plentifully, to dilute it. Such 
Things may be put into the Bath as wil 
beſt anſwer theſe Ends. | 

Your Obſervation comes in very proper; 
ly, as a Caution not to be too free in b 
thing the Feet, however harmlels it appears 
to be: I was not aware of the Danger of it 
which makes me now the more pleaied with 
what you ſay of it. In zervous Feyers 1 
Delirium is ſometimes hurried on, and 
much Hurt done by a Pediluvium. Thi 
Miſchief it does ſeems ro be owing to tht 


they cannot bear Bleeding, but faint from 
Lowneſs; ſo neither can they bear the ſim. 
as Revulſion, by putting the Feet in war 

ater, with the Head elevated, (as | 


common to get them into the Water) with 
| ou 
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ou: faigting, raying, and bad ner vous Sym- 
roms. 

Acrid Cataplaſms applicd to the Feet at 
this Time might divert from the Head; 
but they ſtimulate roo much, and ſo in- 
creaſe the Spaſm, giving as much Pain for 
ordinary as Bliſtering, and the Patient is 
thrown into a Rage by them. I cannot con- 
ceive of what Benefit they can be when ap- 
plied the third or fourth Day of the Deli- 
rium, being in no Senſe ſuitable in that 
Starg of the Diſcaſe. And inſtead of acrid 
Cataplaſms, thoſe of an Anodyne relaxing 
Virtue, and that ſome way attenuate the 
Blood, are more proper; ſuch as, Capita 
papaveris, Sal ammoniacum, Stercus bo- 
vinum. 

Epithems will be of good Service here, 
and the beſt I know is one you mention- 
ed to me of Mine, Camphire, and Acetum 
roſatum. This applied to the Temples and 
Forehead, Armpits, Wriſts, and other ner- 
vous and glandular Parts, will very much 
ſooth and allay the Spaſm; and being grate- 
ful to the Smell and penetrating, will refreſh, 
attenuate and reſolve. Something anſwer- 
ing the ſame Intention, may be frequently 
ſmelled at, and ſnuffed up into the Noſe. 

If hy bliſtering in this Manner, and o- 
ther Aſſiſtances, we can hinder a Delirium 


to 


great, that upon eyery little Diſturbance or 


ceſſarily increaſed the Delirium. It is of 


And if we are thus careful, by a proper Ae. 


Relief, by having them covered from the 
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ro come on, or ſo provide againſt it whe 
it docs come on, as there ſhall'not be a con. 
firmed Obſtruction ; we may then proceed 
to bliſter other Parts as the Diſeaſe ſhall re. 
quire: Nor need we fear that rhe Irritation, 
or a large Eyacuation, which ſometime; 
happens, will be ſo hurtful now as the 
would have been ſooner. 

Yowll certainly be thinking by this 
Time, that I have ſaid enough about in. 
creaſing a JPaſm, and Lols of Serum by 
Bliſtering. I have obſerved that this Fever 
was attended with a notable Orgaſm, i 


Irritation, the Patient was thrown into 
Heats, Anxiety and Diſorder, which ne. 


the greateſt Advantage to Patients, that 
they be kept in a dark Room, free from 
Noiſe, or any thing that may diſturb them: 


£tmen, to procure them Quiet; ought we 
not to be as much ſo in all the Applications 
we make to them? If we are not, it is jul 
like one with fore Eyes, who finds great 


Light, but has a Candle held to his Skin til 
he is burnt; though he be free of Pain one 
Way, he feels the Smart another. All the 
Quiet one may enjoy in Darknels, * 

| - 
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and by other good Management, is ſoon at 
an End, when Nature is fretted by the pain- 
ful Stimulus of a Bliſter. This way of 
Reaſoning will ſeem to bar the Way to Bli- 
tering altogether, becaule Pain and Irrita- 
tion are inſeparable from it. But I think I 
have ſhewn how they may be in a good 
meaſure prevented; and it will not be al- 
ledged, that Bliſters are uleful only as they 
ſtimulate and give Pain. I have laid before, 


I that they are not always intended to eva- 


cuate; and. I fay now, that they would do 
more Good in many Cales, if they did not 
rritate at all, or but very little. In our 
fever I cannot allow that they are other- 
wiſe uſeful than by attenuating the ſizy 
Blood, which they do OK A by means 
of a volatile highly alcaline Salt. So that 
the Conſequences of Bliſtering, a painful 
Stimulus and great Evacuation, ought as 
much as poſſible to be prevented. In other 
Cales, where there is great Laxity and Dil- . 
ſolution of the Blood, they will be uſeful, 
both as they are a brisk Stimulus, and pro- 
mote a 3 Diſcharge of acrid or ſuper- 
fluous Serum. TS | 

I do not know whether it be for Fear of 
increaſing this Spaſm, or making too ſud- 
den a Drain of Serum from the Blood, or 


both, that we are adviſed by ſome to apply 
but 
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but few Bliſters at a Time, and to make 20 
great Diſtance of Time betwixt the Appl. 
cations of them as the Caſe will allow; be 
then they muſt be kept running a good 
while. This way of turning the Bliſters in- 
to Iſſues will have a very good Effect, as it 
makes a moderate Diſcharge from the Blood, 
as it determines the Circulation to lome par- 
ticular Parts, and by a gentle continued 
Stimulus keeps it up, and prevents Stagna- 
tions in the YV7i/cera and Organs. I haye 
obſeryed it to do very well when the Fever 
runs out beyond the fourteenth Day, and 
the Patient through Weakneis, or that a 
ſenſible Criſis has fiot given a Turn to the 
Diſeaſe, ſtill labours under it, and the E- 
vent is doubtful. The only Hope we have 
ſometimes is, that Things are at a Stand, 
and the Symptoms do not increaſe. In this 
Caſe I am always loth to haraſs Nature by 
a new Application of Bliſters, leſt rhe 
Strength ſhould fink. Bur if ſhe be well ma 
naged, ſhe will at laſt do the Buſineſs. For 
1 Judge the Diſeaſe is for moſt part at 1 
Height, the Time I mentioned, (they fel. 
dom die when they get over the fourteentl 
Day) and muſt decreaſe, though ſlowly : 
And all thar ſeems neceſſary to be done is 
to keep the Bliſters running, to give ſuch 
Things as may inſenſibly waſte the Dilcalc, 
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b Diaphoreticks and gentle Purgatives, (I 
dire ſmall Doſes of Pil. Ruf, and frequent- 
y;) not forgetting to nouriſh according to 
he Strength, and to give proper Cordials, leſt 
hey languiſh into a Hecticł, and go off that 
ray. This Hecticł is of the intermittent 
ind, partly from Inauitiou, partly from 
the Matter of the Fever not fully carried 
oft. Bliſtering can be of no Service, and 
the Succeſs of the Cortex I very much doubt 
Wc | 


mines the Circulation to the outward Parts, 
Hand lo preventing internal Obſtruction and 
e laflammation. I agree to it, but not in the 
. Cale of a Spaſm; which indeed is the Rea- 
eon that the Blood is forced from without 
| Winwards, upon theſe Parts where there is 
the leaſt Reſiſtance. 

y It ſometimes happens that the Patient is 
e fatigued with continual or partial Sweats, 
„and the Loſs of the more watery Parts of 
dhe Blood, ſo neceſſary to cool and dilute 
i, oughr carefully to be prevented. Thele 
. W>vcats are ſymptomatical only, and give 
ro Relief, but frequently the Sick grow 
:Vorſe upon them: And they are owing to 
z Wi S5:riZure upon the Veſſels, by which the 
| Wh Vatery Parts are expreſſed and poured out 
„by the Skin; which is relaxed, and eaſily 
) allows 


Bliſtering is reckoned uſeful, as it deter- 
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allows the expreſſed Serum to pafs through, 
for want of a due Secretion of Spirits from 
a thick Blood, or that this ſizy Blood can: 
not be circulated into its Veſſels, to gixe 
it a Tightneſs: That there is but a ſmall 
Force of Circulation towards the Surface, 
appears from the Degree of Heat felt upoy 
the Skin, whieh is teldom more than natu. 
ral. I have ſeen a Blifter ſtopping theſe 
Sweats, no doubt by giving a greater Firm- 
neſs to the Skin. But as I make a Scruple 
ro apply a Bliſter too ſoon, unleſs to the 
Head, becauſe it increaſes the Ftricture; 
ſome other Method may be tried to prevent 
the Sweats, cauſing the Patient to fit up in 
Bed, if he is able, and ordering the Bed: 
cloaths in a proper Manner. 

Fhere is one Thing more I would ob- 
ſerve, it is with reſpect to the Time in 
which Bliſters ought to be applied; which 
ought never to be in the Accels of a Fever. 
The Diſeaſe has generally Exacerbat ion 
towards Night, which is the ordinary Time 
of applying them. I am ſure a Bliſter of it- 
{elt raiſes no ſmall Degree of a Fever: Now 
betwixt this and the Paroxyſm of a Fever 
already upon him, we cannot bur pity the 
poor Patient, who muſt undergo a pretty 
levere Trial. But this would be little mind- 
ed, if the Diſeaſe were not really increaſed 


by 
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by it. For if in the Acceſs of a Fever, 
which we would gladly prevent if we 
could, Nature is under a violent Spaſm; it 
would ſeem needleſs to put a greater Force 
upon her, by a ſuperadded Stimulus. The 
fitteſt Time then to apply Blifters is, when 
there is the greateſt 1 of the Fever. 
and indeed the Management of Bliſters in 
this Fever, and from the Caule I have all 
along ſuppoſed, is not ſo eaſy as is thought. 
To apply them at ſuch Times, and to ſuch 
Places as moſt fayours Nature, to obtain all 
that we wiſh for from them, and do no 
Harm by them, when we intend by them 
to do the greateſt Good; to do all this, I 
ay, will require ſome little Niceneſs. 

In Paroxyſms of Feyers we are not at Li- 
berty to give the Cortex, nor in convulſive 
Caſes, which are always attended with Pain 
and Tenſion. This Medicine, if given in 
the Fits of theſe Diſeaſes, while Nature is 
under a violent Spaſm, might, by its great 
Stimulus or aſtringent Quality, ſo ſtraiten 
the Veſſels as to occaſion a Strangulation 
in them; fo that however uſeful it may be 
out of the Fit, we find by Experience that it is 
hurtful and dangerous in it. The ſame may 
be ſaid of all theſe Things which act by a 
ſtrong Stimulus, which we are careful not 
to apply in the Acceſs of Fevers, but rather 

B b ſuch 
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ſuch Things as ſooth and relax, and in ſhort 
have an Effect quite oppoſite to that of 2 
Stimulus. And thus I have told you my 
Opinion abour Bliſtering, and the Time and 
Manner in which I would have it done: 
You ſec I have only taken the Liberty to 
invert the Order, doing that firſt which is 
generally deferred to the laſt. When I rea- 
lon upon the Nature of an Obſtruction, to- 
gether with the Time and Methods proper 
tor Reſolution, I cannot think bar this way 
of Bliſtering is more agrecable to the Notion 
we have of theſe Things, than that which 
is commonly followed. 

Bur Bliſtering will not of itſelf do all. 1 
have ſuppoled, as the Cauſe of the Fever, a 
Lentor of the Blood, and a Hpaſin conſe- 
quent of it; and theſe depend ſo much each 
upon the other, that without ſome Caution 
| we may, providing againſt the one, eaſily 
0 increaſe the other. The Intention of Cute 
| then will be double, to attenuate the J. 
crdity, and allay the Spam. 8 is 
very well fitted to anſwer the firſt, but 
with this Inconveniency, that it increaſes 
i the other, unleſs managed in ſome ſuch 
1 Manner as I have hinted; and at the ſame 
ll ||| time Medicines be given that may anſwer 
„ the other Intention, or both. 

Common Practice bids us, man,, 
; 10g 
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t Ling proper Diſtinction, give warin, gene- 
2 W rous Medicines, Alexipharmicks, and all of 
chat Tribe that Heats, ſtimulates and forces 
d Sweat, But if what I have ſaid about Bli- 
ſtering be true, we will {ze that Medicines 
o of this Kind are ill- ſuited ro the Nature of 
is this Diſeaſe, at leaſt in many Cales. Fof 
. W thele Things that ſtimulate, and ſo increaſe 
- W the Circulation, will but farther increaſe 
er the Spaſm and Obſtruction. And if Sweats 
are forced, this will render the ſizy Blood 
{till thicker, and leſs fit for Circulation. 

It will be ſaid however, that this Fever 
is attended but with a ftnall Degree of In- 
flammation, and little Increaſe of the Cir- 

culation; which ſeems to indicate Medi- 
cines of the warm Kind. This at firſt View 
will appear true; but J am convinced from 
Experience, that Nature is here as much 
aſtected with a Spaſm, as in ſome Caſles 
where there is greater Inflammation; and 
that this Spa/m-would not produce the bad 
Effects it does, if Nature were not forced 
on, by indiſcreet Methods, to exert herſelf 
in the Cure of the Diſeaſe more than is ne- 
ceſſary. The many Inſtances of Recovery 
amongſt the poorer Sort, who have little 
Attendance and leſs Medicine; may be a 
Proof of this. The Lownels of the Pulſe, 
Fainting and moderate Heat, impoſe upofi 
B b * us, 
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us, making us believe that the Blood is poor 
or defective, or that there is ſomething of 
Malignity (which is not very well under. 
ſtood) and that upon theſe Accounts the yi. 
tal Functions are not performed: And up- 
on this Suppoſition, the Indication is taken 
for warm ſtimulating Medicines. But it 
may be eaſily made to appear, I think, that 
theſe Symptoms proceed from a very diffe- 
rent Cauſe, viz. a Lentor of the Blood, 
and a Jpa/m depending upon it; which is 
the Reaſon that there is a leis Secretion of 

| Spirits for the Uſe of the ſeveral Organs, 
fl if and a more difficult Circulation through 

| 

N 


the whole Syſtem of Veſſels. From the 
1 lame Caufes in other Diſeaſes we obſerve 
| the ſame Effects. This is plain in the Calc 
1 of Vapours or hyſterick Fits, which moſt 
14 frequently are thought to proceed from a 
1 Vilcidity of the Fluids, and ſuch a Conſti- 
tution of the Solids, as I choole to call a 
genus irritabile, A rational Practice has 
found, that in this Diſtemper, I mean in 
the Fits of it, warm, ſtimulating, or high- 
Pl attenuating Things, given with a De— 
ign to raiſe the Spirits, are not the lafeſt. 
10 But the Connection betwixt Yapours and 
1 a Fever will not be eaſily perceived; nor 
il is it neceſſary, in Reaſonings of this Kind, 
| that Things ſhould anſwer fo exactly in all 
| Circum- 
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Circumſtances. I ſhall own my Want of 
Invention, in not being able to contrive a 
different Cauſe for every different Diſeaſe 
that may fall in the Way ; bur I endeavour 
to purſue the ſame Cauſe through as many 
t Wy Diſtcmpers, and Degrees of a Diſtemper, as 
can be done with any Probability: Though 
. Wh in all Appearance the Difference is very 
1 great betwixt an acute and a chronical Dil- 
caſe; perhaps it will not be found fo, when 
the Thing is more nearly conſidered. For 
do we not ſee acute Diſeaſes ending in chro- 
nical, when the materia febrilis is not 
fully exterminated ? There ſeems to be no 
other Difference, but that the Caule not 
exiſting in the ſame Degree or Force, can- 
not produce ſuddenly a Train of violent 
Symptoms, as it did, when, in a greater 
Degree, it was the Cauſe of a Fever. On 
the other hand, many chronical Diſeaſes 
are not cured, but by a ſuperyening acute 
one. Thus Palſies. Epilepſies, and ſeve- 
ral other Diſeaſes we have no Name for, 
have been carried off by a Fever continual 
or intermittent. Now whether is this Fe- 
ver accidental, and in its Cauſe different 
from that of the former Diſeaſe; or is it the 


d, ame Cauſe increaſed, or acquiring ſome 
all New Quality, ſo as to be able to excite a 
m- Fever? The more obſtinate chronical Dil- 
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fect in the larger Veſſels, which I take to 
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eaſes are ſaid to have been cured by a Dar. 
fan. I ſhall therefore, with Leave, call 
this the Midway betwixt acute and chro- 
nical, unleſs a Quintan or Sextan be more 
properly ſo; bur theſe rarely happen, In 
chronical Diſeaſes the Cauſe of them ſeems 
to be ſeated in the {maller Veſſels, and has 
not ſuch Properties as to produce any Ef. 


be the Scene of Feyers. Bur if this Mat. 
ter, from its Nature, or a Courle of exter- 
nal Cauſes, changes its Seat, and in the 
larger Veſſels forms larger Moleculæ, ac: 
quires new Qualities, and is put into Mo- 
tion, we may conceive hoy at length it 
will produce a Feyer: And proportionally 
to the Degrees of Increaſe, it will at firſt, 
leaving the Form of a chronical Diſeaſe, ap- 
pear in an acute Form of the longeſt Period, 
and ſo on till it becomes a Fever without 
Periods, or continual. When J have ſaid 
this, it will look ſtrange if I ſay again, that 
the Acceſſes or Fits of chronical Diſeaſes, 
many of which are periodical, ſome regu- 
larly, ſome irregularly, are Efforts of Na- 
cure, to put on an acute Form : And when 
all our Art has been baffled in the Cure of 
them, we haye been glad to leaye them to 
the Chance of an acute Diſtemper, by which 
they may be carried off. Though Lay thi 
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this Change of a chrbnical Diſeaſe into a- 


cute, is owing to an Increaſe of the Cauſe, 


1 do not mean it as bad; for this Increaſe 
is a gradual Tendency of the Matter to Co- 
ion, to be aſſtmilated again to the Maſs of 
Fluids, or wholly expelled the Body. 

Nor with reſpect to the Cure of both are 
the Intentions different. The moſt general 
are, to evacuate or ſuppreſs an Eyacuation ; 
to attenuate the Blood,, or prelerye its Con. 
ſiſtency; to reſolve an Obſtruction; to cor- 
rect Acrimony ; to reſtrain the irregular 
and increaſed Motion of the Fluids, or raiſe 
it when too languid. All thele Ends are 
obtained by the ſame Means. The only 
Difference then is this: In acute Cales, the 
Dilcale finiſhes its Courſe in a ſhort Time; 
the Symptoms during this Time are all up- 
on the Patient at once, and very urgent. 
The Matter of the Fever is either very 
moveable, and ſo may eaſily be thrown up- 
on ſome Part neceſſary for Lite ; or it is 
firmly inherent in the Veſſels, and by a too 
forcible Trial to remove it, may form a 
mortal Obſtruction. This obliges us to be 
cautious both in the Choice and Applicati- 
on of Medicines, and very obſervant of the 
Times that are moſt proper for fuch Appli- 
cation. On the other hand, it is eaſy to 
ice, that in chronical Diicaſes we are more 
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at Liberty, and may ſometimes make a bold 
Attempt for the Patient's Recovery; not 
need we be ſo exact. either in the Choice 
of Remedies, or in the Time and Manner 
of applying them. Ir would be taking up 
your Time too much, to advance all that 
might be ſaid upon this Head, the Deſign 
of which is to ſhew, that we ſhould not put 
ſuch a Difference betwixt acute and chroni- 
cal Diſeaſes, as not to admit of Reaſoning 
from the one to the other, or think that 
the Methods of Cure are as oppoſite as ſome 
imagine the Cauſes of them to be. I do not 
think I am ſtraining the Thing, when I 
plead the Practice in ſome nervous chroni- 
cal Diſtempers, as an Argument for the 
ſame Practice in this Fever; which, becauſe 


Things, to theſe Diſeaſes, is properly e- 
nough called ze7vors too. 

The Medicines I would chooſe, as beſt 
ſuited to the Diſeaſe, are ſuch as do not ſti. 
mulate, or but very little, nor increaſe In- 
flammation: Ocul; S cheleg cancrorum, 
Sperma ceti, Rad. ſerpentariæ Virg. Va. 
teriane ſylv. Caſtoreum, Sal prunellæ, Sal 
abſinthu, Sp. nitri dulcis, Sp. ſalinus 4: 
romat. Fp. cornu cerv. and the like. Anti- 
moniun diaphoret is highly commended 
by ſome in a Delirium, Saffron in ſmal 
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Quantity is anodyne. If we examine into 
theſe, the moſt of them will be found ta 
enter into the Compoſition of the moſt c8- 
lebrated antiſpaſmodick Remedies. As ſome 
of them allay the Ha ſin, others attenuate 
the Blood; both which contribute to keep 
up a free Perſpiration, which is always a 
good Sign, forced or continual Sweats be- 
ing generally hurtful. They may be mix- 
ed and proportioned as there is greater or 
leſs Tendency to Inflammation. They 
may be given with more Advantage in 
ſmall Doſes, and every Hour or two, than 
every fourth or ſixth Hour, as is common- 
ly done ; when the Doſe being larger, the 
Patient finds himſelf heated, ſweats and is 
uncaly : Whereas by giving them in ſmall 
Doſes and frequently, we put no Force up. 
on Nature, and have a conſtant, equal and 
gentle Effect from the Medicine. They 
may be given conveniently in a Julep made 
up of cordial and analeptick Waters, as they 
are called, which may be drank at Plea- 
lure, and will not fail to give Relief under 
Lowneſs and Oppreſſion. We are not up- 
on every Change or Appearance of a Sym- 
ptom to ſtop the giving of thele Things, or 
give more | rcib e Medicines upon an In- 
creaſe of Symptoms. Theſe perſiſted in, e- 
yen when they ſeem to be doing but ſmall 
Service, 
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Service, will perhaps in the Event anſwer 
our Expectation: For it is not the giving 
of a Medicine for a Day or two that will 
do the Buſineſs ; they are very unreaſon. 
able who look for any conſiderable Effect; 
from ſuch ſlight Adminiſtrations. I ſhould 
have mentioned Camphire, which has this 
great Advantage, that it may be giyen in 
any Cale of this Kind, without Fear of in- 
creaſing Inflammation; and whether the 
Caſe have more or leſs of it, it js very pro- 
per, and may be conveniently joined with 
other Medicines, whether intended to 
warm or cool, Camphire is really an An. 
tiſpaſmodick, as by immediately affecting 
the Solids, it procures a Relaxation of 
them, when too much contracted. How 
it becomes uſeful in hyſterick and maniack 
Caſes, as a Diaphoretick, Antaphroſy- 
niac , &c. may be accounted for from this, 
The particular Manner of its Operation 
will be underſtood from w hat ſhall be faid, 
when I ipeak of the Uſe of Wine in Fevers. 
It is well known that Dilution has 2 
large Share in the Cure of Fevers, and 
Drink muſt be given plentifully, not only 
as a Vehicle to convey Medicines into the 

| Blood, but as it cools, attenuates, relaxes 
W and keeps up the liquid Secretions in a na- 
1 tural Order, Lenient, aperient * 
CESSES. | 1 Ome-⸗ 
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ſomewhat ſaponaceous, are beſt ſuited to the 
prelent Cale. Theſe, as they are eaſily 
milcible with the Blood, do not run off ſa 
oon as Drinks that are thinner, or vinous, 
and force Sweat, which is not to be encou- 
raged beyond a Moiſture. Though Sack- 
whey is the common Drink, and very 
good, I ſometimes prefer common Whey. 
When I do not, or but ſeldom, tayour a 
Drink that has Wine in it, you'll readily 
guels that I forbid all ardent Spirits, as they 
ſtimulate too much, and may in ſome De- 
gree coagulate the Blood. Nor do I lee that 
Ipirituous Juleps are proper either as Vehi- 
cles, or to be taken when faintiſh When 
| allow any thing by way of Cordial, it is 
two or three Spoonfuls of Malaga or Sack 
by itſelf, more or leſs as the Cale requires. 
Theſe Wines being ſtocked with a rich Oil, 
when applied to the Veſſels, adhere, and 
give a kindly Heat and gentle Stimulus. 
When they are drank to any Quantity, 


they do more Harm than the lighter and | 


more ſprightly Wines; but taken in the 
ſmalleſt Quantity, are a much better Cor- 
dial, and are preferable to ardent Spirits, 
which indeed have a ſudden Effect, but of 
no Continuance. Thoſe who have uſed a- 


ny Freedom in drinking theſe Liquors, will 


know the Difference. * 


The 
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The Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of Wine, 
eogether with the Manner of its Operation, 
will appear from what follows. It is x 
known Property of Heat, that it leſſens the 
Power of Coheſion in all Bodies, and in 1 

roportionate Degree deſtroys it in the 
15 eſt. This Power of Coheſion in dif. 
ferent Bodies, when we conſider the Man- 
ner of it, is Matter of curious Speculation, 
But it is wonderfully adapted to uſeful Pur. 
poles in the flexible Canals of animal Bo. 
dies, which can be ſtraitened or relaxed 
from various Accidents, and as the Occaſi- 
ons of Nature may require. The Effect of 
Heat upon the human Body is ſufficiently 
felt in 98 Weather; when all the Solids 
are relaxed, even to weakneſs and Loſs of 
Spirits. In the firſt Attacks of acute Dil- 
eaſes, attended with Horror and Rzgor, or 
the cold Firs of an Ague, the Patient ſtrives 
to divert the uncaly Senſation of cold and 
the Struggle and Pain he is in, by drinking 
ſomething warm, or fitting over the Fire; 
which gives ſome Relief for the Time: 
And the beſt Way to prevent the Seyerit 
of theſe Coldneſſes, is to put him to Bed. 
and give plentifully of 1 aperient 
Liquors, warm, If then a certain Portion 
of elementary Fire, applied outwardly, 
gives ſo much Relief, any thing that N 
avec 
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have the ſame Effect, and applied to the In- 
ſdes of the Veſſels, promiſes to anſwer the 
End much better, of procuring an agree- 
able Relaxation to the Solids, under that 
State of Rigidity they are in, when affect- 
ed with a Fate This Effect I ſuppoſe 
Wine will have, if given diſcreetly. 

Three Sorts of Medicines operate in this 
Manner, and differ only as this warmin 
penetrating Oil is more or leſs involved. 
Theſe are Camphire, Wine and natural 
Balſams with their Oils. I had almoſt 
placed Opium at the Head of them, but 1 
was afraid of a Debate. Camphire is ex- 
tremely volatile, having nothing of Phlegm, 
Gluten, or; impurer Oil to hinder it from 
lying off. Its volatility renders it in ſome 
Caſes more uſeful than Wine, particularl 
in Inflammations, where, did this Oil = { 
here to the Veſſels a long time, it would 
increaſe it. But for this Reaſon, it is leſs 
uletul in other Cafes than Wine, which ap- 
plied to the Veſlels, adheres more firmly, 
and ſo has a more laſting Effect, which 
lcems neceſſary in Fevers, where the In- 
flammation is ſmall, and the Tenſor great. 
Thele Things, beſide relaxing the Solids 
by their kindly Heat, (which ſome, fond 
of Words, would call congenial) they like- 
wiſe attenuate the Fluids, and blunt the A- 

| crimony, 
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crimony, and ſo remove the Cauſes of 75 
ſion and Inflammation. Natural Ballams 
are more fit for external Application, their 
Thickneſs, and too great Coheſion tender. 
ing them unfit, in Caſes where the other 
are proper. When they are given internal. 
ly, it is chiefly with a Deſign to dererge, 
prevent Putrifaction, and increafe Heat, 
where it is below the Standard. Of 
Turpentine applied externally to the Spine, 
before the Fit of a. Quartan, is ſaid to 
have been a Cure. I cannot account for 
this, but from the Heat it occaſions ; this 
Heat diffuſes an agreeable Warmth through 
the whole Body, by which the Teuſion is 
taken off, and the Reſiſtance which was 
given to the Blood's Motion; which noy 
flows eaſily into the extremeſt Veſſels. 

I commonly give a {mall Glaſs of Wine 
five or fix times a-day, and never obſerved 
any bad Effect from it. I have known it 
taken to a much greater Quantity for ſeve- 
ral Days, beſide a reaſonable Quantity of 
common Julep, which contributed not 2 
little, I believe, to the Patient's Recove- 
ry. I do not think, however, that Wine 
is to be given at all times of the Diſeaſe, 
particularly in the Beginning, when the 
inflammatory Symptoms are any Thing 


conſiderable, but for ſeveral Days 1 
the 
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the Height, ir may be given with great 
Adyantage, as well as after it. 

[| ſometimes meet with Oppoſition in 
thus preſcribing Wine. The very mention 
of Wine in Feyers, and where there is a 
Delirinm too, is apt to give People bad 
Impreſſions of Raſhnels or want of Skill. 
Ard becauſe ſuch will not receive any 
Thing they are not uſed ro, without the 
Sanction of Antiquity or great Experience, 
can tell them that this Practice of giving 
Wine, ſametimes in acute Caſes, has the 
grave Authority of Hippocrates to ſup- 

rt it. | 
" Wine promiſes to be ſtill more uleful 
where the Blood is poor and much diſſol- 
ved, in which Caſe it naturally acquires 
ſome kind of Acrimony. For it will re- 
ſtore the relaxed Veſſels to their former 
Tone, invigorate the Blood's Texture and 
Motion, by ſtoring it with warm ballamick 
Parts, exhale the vapid Serum, reſiſt Pu- 
titation, and correct the Acrimony. 
Upon all which Accounts it becomes a ſo- 
vereign Remedy, in all Fevers of this 
Kind, that have not a greater Degree of In- 
fammation in them, and in ſome particular 
Kinds of Small- Pox, there does not ſeem 
to be a better, provided it be given in a 
right Manner and ſufficient Quantity. 
When 


ww 
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When the Patient is faint and oppreſſed, 
wearied and anxious, we are obliged to 
preſcribe ſomething by Way of Cordial, 
when perhaps the Caſe will not allow of a. 
ny Thing that is heating. I am of Opini. 
on, that the beſt Way to procure Relief 
under ſuch Lowneſſes and Oppreſſions, 
would be by gentle Anodynes. Theſe, as 
they allay the Spaſm, would give greater 
Freedom to the Blood in its Motion, and 
have ſome Effect to atrenuate it, and ſo 
would anſwer the Intention of a. Cordial 
much better than what is commonly given, 
and which acts no other Way than as a 9! 
mulus. When the Diſeaſe ſeizes with 
greater Signs of Acuteneſs or Inflammation, 
as Vomiting, Looſeneſs, Heat, Thirſt, 
Sighing and ſtrong Depreſſion (as this Hu. 
ry of ſeemingly inflammatory Symptoms 
is more or leſs, ſo will the Faintneſs and 
Anxiety be:) When this is the Caſe, I ay 
a gentle Opiate given in ſome refreſhing Ju- 
lep, will have a happy Effect to allay theſe 
over-· bearing Symptoms. Theſe Symptoms 
then happen only the firſt Days ; for by 
the Time the Patient is delirious, they arc 
pretty much gone, or he is not ſenſible of 
them: This is the proper time to try Opt 
ates; leſt by the urgency of ſuch Symptom 
greater be brought on. A prudent * of 
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them might hinder a Delirium from coming 
ſo ſoon as otherwiſe would happen. This 
would be no fmall Advantage, for the Pa- 
tient's Life depends upon the Pelirium its 
coming ſooner or later. When the Seizure 
is with moderate Symptoms, there is little 
Occaſion for them, till the Diſeaſe is fur- 
ther advanced, and a Delirium comes on 
with Watching, Raving, and a dreadful 


which will not be commanded by a leſs 


al powerful Remedy than Opium. 
n, But perhaps it will be thought, that there 
1. is yet no great Neceſſity for Opiates, as nd 


conſiderable Symptom has appeared to re- 
quire them. If the Symptoms depended 
upon any other Cauſe than that I mention- 
cd, I ſhould think fo roo. I ſtill inſiſt up- 


ns on it, that there is in this Fever a violent 
nd Wi Teaſion of the Solids, even when we can- 
not be ſenſible of it from more evident Ap- 
u. pearances. And of how much Advantage 
e it would be to ſoothe and compoſe Nature; 
under this Teuſion and Proneneſs to be irrt- 
uted. one may very eaſily conceive. The 
te Wi known Effects of Opiates; their being 


withour Danger . when rightly managed, 
and their great Uſefulneſs, in: Caſes fo like 
to this I am ſpeaking of, ſhould encourage 


Ec b 


Train of nervous ſpaſmodic Symptoms, 


ns to try them here too. We are informed 
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by ſome Authors of the incredible Succeſs | 
of Opiates in Fevers of a bad Kind. You © 


have told me that an expected Criſis may 


be fafely promoted by giving an Opiate; 
this I ſuppoſe is when there is ſome Fear 
that Nature may fail, if not well aſſiſted in 
it. This has a great deal of Reaſon in it, 
and it cannot be uſeful this Way, bur as it 
allays the violent Spaſm, and frees Nature 
from the wild Hurry and Struggle ſhe muſt 
be in, in the Inſtant of a Criſis: And by 
this means all Impediments being taken a. 
way, the Humours already concocted and 
fitted for Separation, fall off of themſelyes 3 
almoſt, by ſome common Outlet, fitted ac- ? 
cording to the exact Laws of the Oecono- 
my, to receive them. Dr. Boerhaave (a) 
has an Antipyreticon, which in Agues he 
calls raro fatlens, From my own Trial of 
it, I know that ir will prevent the Fit for 
the Time, and if it does not remove the 
Diſeaſe, it paves the Way for more ſucceſs- 

fully exhibiting the Cortex, which is given 


frequently without Effect. As the great 
Streſs muſt be laid upon the large Doſe of 
Opium in it, this may be referred to what 


is ſaid. In hyſterick Caſes, we can do lit- 
tle without Opiates to allay theſe ſudden 


and 


(a) Libello de mater. medic. 5 761; | 
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and violent Affections of the Body in that 
Dilcale, which I have frequently obſerved 
to grow worſe upon the ſmalleſt Irritation. 
In convulſive Diſorders I think they might 
be more frequently uſed, and with more 
Succeſs than what is common. All Things 
adminiſtred here, externally as well as in- 
ternally, are warm, ſtimulating, ſpirituous 
and aromatic, and therefore are ſaid to be 
good and comforting for the Head. I am 
very certain the Symptoms are frequently 
increaſed by theſe: But I have ſeen Bathing 
from the Middle down, dry Cupping, and 
whatever will make Revulſion, without 
Loſs or Irritation, and theſe Things which 
allay a Spaſm by their Anodyne Quality, 
(properly) have a ſurpriſing Effect, to pro- 


cure a Remiſſion of the Fir, when the moſt _ 
noted Cephalics have been hurtful or uſe- \ 


leſs. 
In adviſing the Uſe of Opiates, I ſhall be 
very much under Correction; and believe 
that it is only in ſome Caſes of Fevers they 
can be given with Safety and Advantage. 


Where there is any conſiderable Degree of 


Inflammation, they are thought to be hurt- 
ful, eſpecially if there be Obſtruction of a 


particular Part: Vet the Papaveracea are 


yen here. And where there is great Re- 
xation and Diſſolution of the Blood, they 
C2 are 
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are plainly out of the Queſtion. It is in a | 


mixed Kind of Fever that they can be ulc- 
ful, ſuch as ours was, where there were 
Degrees of Inflammation, but that would 
not admit of the Methods of Cure in In. 
flammation, and had in it beſide a re- 
markable ain. I know it will be taken 
for a putrid Fever of the Rheumatic Kind 
I have been ſpeaking of: But there was 
conſiderable Difference in many Things 
from that Fever as we have it deſcribed: 
And therefore I have retained the common 
Name of Nervous, being more careful to 
explain the Diſeaſe as it is in itſelf, than fix 
it to a particular Claſs: Putrid is a Term, 
which till defined, gives me no Idea of the 
Nature of it. | 


I do not think Opzates are to be given to 


any conſiderable Degree, but in ſuch 2 
Manner, that though their Effect can hard- 
ly be obſerved, we may be ſure they have 
ſome. And by mixing them with other 
Things, we may prevent their bad Conſe- 
quences, ſo often oblerved and juſtly fear- 
ed. The bad Effects of Opiares, are not 
from their being abſolutely hurtful in them- 
lelves. There is a great deal in the Time, 
the Manner, the Doſe in which they are 
given ; not to ſpeak of the Patient or the 
Diſeaſe. Were theſe Circumſtances duly 
th 8 minded, 
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minded, Opiates might be applied ſucceſsful. 
ly, to many more Purpoſes than they have 
yet been. I have known an Aſthma in- 11 
creaſed by what was only thought a reaſon- | 
able Doſe of Opium: But the ſame Quan- 
tity, or a little more, given at Times, in 
ſuch Manner as the whole ſhould not be 
conſumed in leſs than twelve Hours, has 
had the deſired Effect, and the Patient has 
been greatly relieved, Frequently we are 
obliged ro give an Opiate in the Moruing, 
the Effect of which is not wanted till Night, 
for ſome are wakeful after taking it. 
am favoured in the Opinion of Opiates 
being uſeful in this Fever, from the Con- 
trivyance of a Medicine now pretty much 
in Uſe, the Tincture and Decoction of 
Serpentaria of the Edinburgh Diſpenſato- 
ry, which are gently ſudorific and ano- 
dyne. The TinCture is certainly a fine 
Medicine, and the only Objection is, that 
it will be roo warm in {ome Caſes, and that 
the Opium is there joined to the other In- 
gredients, and muſt be always given, whe- 
ther neceſſary or not. I ſtill like to have 
it in my own Hand. | 
And now to put an End to a long Let- 
ter: You will eaſily find from whom fe- 
veral Hints and Obſervations here are ta- 
ken: Any Thing of my own will be as 
"O03 caſily 
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eaſily diſcovered, as having leſs to ſupport 
it, perhaps. I have taken the Pains, hoy. 
ever, to bring theſe Things into one View, 
and endeavoured to accommodate them to 
a general Scheme; in which I have kept as 
clole by Nature as I was able, having had 
all __ a ſtrict Regard to the Genius of 
this Diſtemper. There is a great deal more 
to do upon the Subject: I have only at. 
tempted to ſet one Kind of the Fever in a 
clearer Light. I with much to ſee ſome, 
whoſe greater Judgment and Practice might 
better enable them, undertaking ſomething 
more full and diſtinct upon it, than we | 
haye yet been fayoured with. 
BEER, 
5 
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XXIV. Remarks on the Cure of Agues; 
by Dr. ALEXANDER THOMSON Phy- 
ſician at Montroſe. 


G YE having been endemick in this 
A Place and Neighbourhood theſe ma- 
ny Years, I have had good Occaſion of 
Experience in this Diſeaſe, and ſhall menti- 
on ſome Remarks I have made in the Cure 

' of it. 
went on ſome Years in the ordinary 


Way 
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Way of yomiting on the Days of Intermil- 
ſion, as preparative for curing by the Cor- 
tex, till reading the old Phyſicians Books 
I found they recommended yomiting in the 
Beginning of the Paroxyſm, thinking the 
morbid Matter was then diſengaged and in 
Fluxion, particularly about the Præcor- 
dia, which they called its Concoction, 
and therefore was then fit ro be pumped up 
tromthe Stomach, agreeably to that Apho- 
riſm of Zzppocrates, Sect. 1. Aphor. 22. 
Ilirorc Paprartyvay xa; KvHy u WA, GCC. 
Cocta non cruda eſſe movenda & medican- 
da. Which Way of Reaſoning is allo a- 
grecable to the Account given of the perio- 
dical Returns of the Paroxyſms of inter- 
mitting Fevers by Bellini, and all who, 
ſince him, have wrote on this Subject in 
the mechanical Way. | & 

Another Ad vantage ſeemed likewiſe to a- 
riſe naturally from the Operation of Eme- 
ticks in the beginning Paroxyſm, to wit, 
that by the vigorous Shock given to all the 
Parts in yomiting the morbid Matter might 
be ſooner diſengaged, and the Fit made 
ſhorter if not prevented. 

This Method appeared to me ſo reaſon- 
able and natural, that I began to give Eme- 
ticks upon the firſt Appearance of the A- 
guiſh Fit, and have found ſo good Succeſs 
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by this Way, that I have now continued 
in ir theſe twenty Years paſt. The only 
Alreration I have made is, that if the Cold- 
neſs of the Fit go ſoon of itſelf into a vigo- 
rous Shaking, without the Sickneſs of the 
Sromach, I poſtpone Vomiting till the Sick- 
neſs begins in the hot Fir, 

It is ealy to ſee that in this Sicknels, 
from the Flow of the morbid Matter to- 
wards the Stomach, one Half or two 
Thirds of an Emetick Medicine will do 
more and more effectually than the full 
Doſe could do by ſtraining Nature when 


Stherwiſe at Eaſe. And indeed it would 


appear evident, that no ſtraining by a vo- 
miting Medicine can be well able to reach 
che Diſeaſe, while the morbid Matter is o 
bleaded with the other Liquors of our Bo- 
dy in the Intermiſſions, | 
I have frequently ſeen one Vomit thus 
gen. put away the Diſeaſe, or if another 
aroxyſm came on, it was ſo broken by a 
{econd Doſe, that the Progreſs of it could 
ſcarce be obſerved. And I have always re- 
marked, that when Patients were treated 
jn this Manner, a third, fourth, or lels 
Quantity of the Bark which was neceſſary 
to others, was ſufficient to confirm and ac- 
corpliſh their Cure, or to prevent any Re- 
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The Succeſs 1 had by giving Vomits in 


this Manner in Agues, encouraged me to 1 l 
ry them alſo in the analogous Circumſtan- 1 
ces of other Fevers, and I have found, that Wi 
by catching the Times when the Horror 
or Shivering and Sicknels came on, to give 
i; Vomit, the Relief and conſequent Bene 
it were incomparably greater than when 
taken at any other Time. 

It is with Pleaſure, I have obſerved our 
Phy ficians of greateſt Practice very cauti- 1 
ous in giving the Bark for Agues; they It 
eem to follow the Directions of the wiſer Ul! 
Ancients, in allowing the morbid Matter 1 
o be concocted, and then to throw it out ; | 1 
of the Body before they pretend to amuſe i| bl 
their Patients with the ayes of a Cure, f 
by ſuppreſſing for a little the uneaſy but l 
ordinary Symptoms of their Diſeaſe. Not- j 
withſtanding ſuch good Example, and the | 
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many unhappy Metaſtaſes attended with 
uch direful Conſequences, which the too 
haſty and prepoſterous giving the Bark in 
reat Quantities brings on, yer ſtill there 1 
are many, who no ſooner can determine 
their Patient's Diſeaſe to be an Ague, than 
they cram down as much Bart in the firſt | 
Intermiſſion as they think may make ſure 
o prevent another Paroxyſm; and if that 
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does not ſucceed, they repeat the Bark iz 
| ſoon as the Fit is over. 

Io deter all from ſuch dangerous Pra. 
ctice, I could bring many Inſtances of 
Jaundice, Dropſy, Aſthma, and all the 
Train of nervous Diſorders brought on it 
a ſurpriſingly ſhort Time, after ſuch prepo- 
ſterous Ule of the Bark, which otherwik 
when given judiciouſly after proper Evacu 
ations, is a noble and ſafe Medicine in thi: 
Diſeaſe. At preſent I ſhall confine myſe 
to two or three, where the Symptoms wert 
yery.uncommon. 

1. A young Man had taken five Drachn 
of the Cortex in each Interval of three Fit 
ofa Quotidian Ague. Inſtead of the fourti 
Paroxyſm, he had only a little Horror 0 
Shivering. Next Day, after ſome Minute 
ſhivering, his Ancles were vehement 
racked, as if twiſted and cut at once. Thi 
Agony laſted about five Minutes, whe 


the Ancles being ſuddenly relieyed, hi der 
Knees were as long affected in the lamWot 
Way. Next the Joints of the Thighs werf be 
ſeized; to thele ſucceeded a Hardneſi rec 
Swelling, and Pains of the Belly. H ac 
Thorax being next ſeized, he appeared MCir 
one ſtrangled, then he fell down as Ap Mo 
plectick, and laſtly turned altogether bon 


lirious. When that ceaſed after five or i 
Minute 
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Minutes, he ſeemed well, about as long as 
from his Beginning to be attacked to his 
Recayery, and then underwent the {ame 
zymptoms, in the ſame Order and Time. 
Wc was cured by ſtrong large Bliſters, E- 
aeticks and nervous Medicines. | 
2. A young Gentlewoman Jahouring un- 
ler a Quotidiau Ague, with ſome hyſteri- 
cal Symptoms, had a Trial made of the 
Bark in {mall Quantity and ſlowly given; 
but upon obſerving the nervous Symptoms 
rather increaſe, I diſcharged the further 
Vie of it. Notwithſtanding this, it was 
Meiven till the Ague ceaſed, when regularly 
Wat the Time of the Paroxyſm, after a little 
Shivering, ſhe became ſpeechleſs, her brea- 
ching alternately interrupted about half a 
Minute. the inſpired with a Sibilus through 
her Noſe, had Contractions of the Ho- 
chondria, and her Belly was drawn in, 
with Heavings and Fallings of the Shoul- 
ders, Contractions of her Neck, Stretching 
of the Arms and Grippings of the Fingers: 
She remained thus twenty five Minutes; 
recovered then as long as to take a little 
dack-Whey, and relapſed into the former 
Circumſtances. She remained thus four 
Months: After which ſhe began to have 
longer Intermiſſipns, and ſome more Vari- 


ety 
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ety in the Symptoms, but has now conti. 
nued ill theſe nine Months. 

3. A Gentleman long ſubject to the A. 
gue reſolved to keep it off by a conſtant 
Piet of Bark, he got quite free of his Ague, 
but fell into violent lowneſs of Spirits, and 
all the Train of nervous Symptoms. 
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XXV. Anomalous Shakings after an A- 
ue cured; ina Letter to My. Moxro 
Profeſſor of Anatomy at Edinburgh, 
from Dr. ANDREW WILLISON PH. 
ſician at Dundee. 


.I 


| 1 Deſign in concluding the Hiſto- 
ry of anomalous Jhakings after an 
1ll-managed Ague, (See Art. XIX. of Vol. 
2.) with a general Obſervation of the Me. 
thods of Cure in all you had ſeen or heard 
of, being unſucceſsful, was, I am perſuaded, 
to engage any who had the good Fortune 
to cureſuch Patients, to communicate their 
Method to the Publick for the Benefit of 
Mankind ; and therefore, I hope the fol- 
lowing Hiſtory of a Woman whoſe Calc 
5 Was 
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vas very like to the one related to you; 
will not be unacceptable to you. 

In July 1733, an unmarried Woman a- 
bout thirty Years of Age, of a plethorick 
Habit, who had laboured under a regular 
tertian Ague three Months, for which ſhe 
had got tome Herbs from a Gardner, which 
had ſtopped the Firs, came to ask my Ad- 
vice. She was then frequently feized with 
an univerſal Shaking and Trembling over 
all her Body, which continued long. 
Sometimes theſe Shakings ſeized her Head 
ſo violently that ewo Men could not hold 
it, at other Times one or both Arms were 
thus alſo affected. Her Pulſe was loft and 
languid, but her Veins appeared turgid. 
She had no Drought. Her Appetite was 
loſt, No Menſes had appeared for three 
Months. She knew when the Shakings 
were a- coming, and what Part or Parts 
would be affected; for, ſhe ſaid, ſhe felt a 
cold Wind coming into them. In the In- 
tervals from Shaking, the was drowly and 
inclined ſo much to ſleep, that ſhe would 
have fallen from the Seat ſhe ſate on, un- 
lels ſhe was ſupported. 

I ordered her to be let Blood of at the 
Ancles, and to take two Muſtard Vomits. 
being little relieved by theſe, I deſired her 
to try the cold Bath, and to rub her Extre- 

| mities 


- A Gentleman twenty five Years of Age, 


per much changed, and ſoon after he became 


he converſed and behaved regularly. Fot 
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mities ſtrongly when ſhe came out of ir. 

After uſing this Method daily two 
Weeks, ſhe came to return me Thanks, 
telling me ſhe was perfectly recovered from 
all her Symptoms. 


a yy edt cd ww ws 


XXVI. A Mania from a callous Pia Ma. 
ter; by Dr. EowarD BARRY 75. 
cian at Cork, and F. R. S. 


naturally of a dark melancholly A- 
ſpect and Temper, complained about four 
Years ago, of a Weight increaſing over his 
Head, which ſometimes was attended with 
a Swimming and Giddineſs, which threw 
him into fainting Fits, in which he often 
remained for a conſiderable Time deprived 
of his Senſes. He ſaid that he often eſes. 
ped theſe Fits, by keeping his Eyes ſhut 
when that Preſſure and Swimming ſeized 
him. About ſix Months before the Time 
I now write, his Friends obſerved his Tem- 


diſtracted, attempting ro deſtroy himſelff 
and others. This Maniac Diſorder returi- 
ed frequently upon him. In the Intervals 


ſome 
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ome Time paſt, he had frequently Paro- 
xy{ms of a Fever which laſted three or four 
Days. | 

His Friends hearing ſome Inſtances of 
Succels from the Operation of the Trepan 
in ſuch Cafes, reſolved, after many other 
Methods of Cure had been attempted, to 
have this Operation performed. 

The Day after the Operation I viſited 
him, and law him walk about his Room. 
Next Day he could not be preyailed on to 
riſe, his Pulſe became feveriſh, a ſlow De- 
lirium and Stupor came upon him, with 
Jpaſms in his Limbs, which increaſing 
notwithſtanding Bleeding and other Medi- 
eines, he died on the tenth Day after he 
was trepan'd. 

Upon removing the Skull, nothing pre- 
ternatural was obſerved in the Dara Mater; 
but when this Membrane was taken off, ſe- 
veral Phyſicians and Surgeons who were 
prelent, concluded from the Appearance 
of the Pia Mater on both Sides of the 
Brain, that a large Suppuration was extend- 
ed under it; for it was of a Colour be- 
tween green and yellow. Upon examin- 
ing it, I found it hard and callous, and in 
moſt Places twice the Thickneſs of the 
Dura Mater. There was no Appearance 
« Veſſels in it, and it cut like ſoft _ 

1 e 
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The cortical Part of the Brain which thid 


thickned Pia Mater covered. was much gr 
whiter than ufual with few Blood-veſfelsMga 
On ſeparating the Hemiſpheres of the Brain ih 
the Pia Mater contiguous to the Falx, ap In 
ee in the ſame morbid Condition. The p. 
entricles of the Brain were very large, ſto 
and diſtended with Water. W. 
| Fit 
SSSSSHSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSHHSGHSSSISS * 
XXVII. Az Epilepſy from an uncommon the 
Cauſe; by Dr. THOMAS SHORT 2. be, 
fc ian at Sheffield, and F. R. S. Cal 

| | 7 | 
N July 1720, a Woman about thirty 4 | 
eight Years of Age was brought to me;Myh 


the had laboured twelve Years under an E-Wthe 
prilepſy, which, from one Fir a Month, was WM: h. 
come to four or five violent ones every abo 
Day, each continuing an Hour, or an HourMon 
and a half; by which ſhe was rendred mop-Mout 
piſh and filly, and incapable to take Care the 
of her Houte and Family. Her Husband Hatte 
was reduced in his Circumftances; from his Vig 
Affection and Care for het, having got and 

followed all the Advice he could. Eyacus 

tions of all Kinds had been tried; the epi- 

leptick and cephalick Tribe of Medicines 

had been ranſacked, and many other Medi 
5X cines 
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eines had been uſed in vain, the Diſeaſe 


growing more ſevere. Her Fit always be- 
gan in her Leg, toward the lower End of 
the Gaſtrocnems: Muſcles, and in a Mo- 
ment reach'd her Head, threw her down, 
foaming at the Mouth, with terrible Di- 
ſtortions of the Mouth, Neck and Joints. 
Whilſt I talked with her ſhe fell down in a 
fir: I examined the Leg, and found no 
Swelling, Hardneſs, Laxneſs or Redneſs 
different in that Place from what was in 
the other Leg: But ſuſpecting from her Fir 
beginning always at that Part, that the 
Cauſe of her Diſeaſe lay there, I immediate- 
ly plunged a Scalpel about two Inches into 
t, where I found a ſmall indurated Body, 
which I ſeparated from the Muſcles, and 
then took it up with a Forceps ; it proved 
1 hard cartilaginous Subſtance or Ganglion, 
about the Size of a very large Pea, ſeated 
on a Nerve, which I cut aſunder, and took 
out the Tumor. She inſtantly came out of 
the Fir, cried out ſhe was well, and never 
after had a Fit, bur recovered her former 
Vigour both of Body and Mind. 
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XXVIII. Of the Cure of an Ulcer of the 
Lungs by Blood-letting; by —.— 


Gentlemen, 


is my preſent Circumſtances it would be 
inconvenient for me to appear openly as 
an Advocate for the Cauſe which I here 
plead: This obliges me to beg you would 
ſuppreſs my Name, if you think fit to pu- 
bliſh this Eſſay ; which, though it ſhould be 
generally condemned, may at leaſt. have 
the good Effect of engaging others to con- 
trive a more ſucceſsful Method of Cure than 
has hitherto been made Uſe of in this fre. 
quent and moſt dangerous Diſeaſe the Con- 
ſumption. I flatter my ſelf you will more 
readily allow me to remain concealed, that 
L have advanced no Facts which require a 
particular Voucher; and that you will 
thereby much oblige, Tours, &c. 

TAE Ulcer of the Lungs is a Diſeaſe ſo 
frequently fatal, that ſome of the ableſt 
Phy ſicians make it a Queſtion, whether e. 
ver a Conſumption from that Cauſe has been 
cured. And indeed whoever conſiders the 
important Office of this Viſcus, its ſpung 

Textute 
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Texture, its perpetual Motion, and the par- 

ticular Rapidity with which the copious 

Blood pours through its Veſſels, will not 

be greatly ſurprized that a Suppuration hete 

ſhould ſo little yield to the Efforts of Phy- 
lick. 

A good many different Methods of Cure 
have been tried, but none of them is much 
celebrated for its Succeſs: A new one has 
been lately recommended, which in my 

humble Opinion is by no means abſurd, I 

W mcan that of frequent Bleeding in {mall 

-W Quantities. tes 

MM Young People of plethorick Habits, and 

ach as have been accuſtomed to frequent 
Blood-lettings, are very often ſubject to 

1M this Diſeaſe; and in theſe it is generally ob- 

-W {:rvcd to be moſt acute, and to flide on the 

-W faſteſt to its Cataſtrophe, In ſuch Patients 

Ml! ſhould rake Dr. Dover's Method of Cute 

to be extreamly reaſonable, eſpecially if it 

is uſed with proper Cautions, and before the 

Conſtitution is much drained of its natural 

Fluids. | NE 

I ſhall offer the Reaſons that occur to me 
in Behalf of this Doctrine. Any body, I be- 
lieye, will allow, that to heal the Ulcer is 

to cure the Diſeaſe ; and this Method. I 

think, bids as fair to do that as any. Tis 

granted on all Sides, that ſome Degree at 

D d 2 leaſh 
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of Pus, and that the Quantity of Ps will! 


leaſt of a Fever is neceſſary to the making 


always be, ceteris paribus, in Proportion 
to the Force of the Heart. Tis likewile 
undeniable, that the more the Circulation 
is hurried, the Conſtitution is the more 
heated, the purulent Matter acquires the 
greater Virulency, becomes the ſooner thin, 
and is the faſter reſorbed; while in the 
mean time the circulating Fluids are atte- 
nuated, exalted, and expelled the faſter, 
Thus the whole Train of hectick Symptoms 
is very remarkably influenced, or rather, 
their Degree of Virulence is intirely deter- 
mined by the Velocity of the Blood. The 
reſorbed Pus occaſions the hectick Fever, 
and that again prepares new P#s; that is to 
lay, Gs freſh Fewel to the Diſeaſe. 
And thus the Struggle is maintained till the 
Heart ceaſes to beat. 

Now as Blood-letting is the moſt effe- 
ctul Way to abate the Force of the Heart, 


it muſt of courſe diminiſh the Quantity 0 
Pus, and alleviate all the bad Symptoms the 
that owe their Origin to this Fomes. TheW*": 
mere ſubtracting of acrimonious Blood toc ln 
ſeems to be no deſpicable Advantage, finct the 
this Diminution may eaſily be repaired b by 
the Addition of more laudable Juices from Tat] 
the Aliments, which in this Caſe oughr al of 


ways 
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ways to be of a mild kindly Nature, eaſily 
elaborate, and for the moſt part aceſcenr, 
to be adminiſtred frequently and in ſmall 
Quantitiesata Time. And beſides, if Bleed- 
ing takes off, or conſiderably abates the 
hectick Fever, it may come to be no real 
Expence at all, ſince by this means the 
great Waſte of Fluids, by colliquative 
Sweats, or Diarrhea, will be ſaved. For 
which Reaſons it might perhaps be with 
proper Cautions ventured upon, even in Pa- 
tients that are already pretty much exhauſt- 
ed: Seeing it is certain that their Veſſels 
re ſtill exquiſitely full, and may in Pro- 
Portion to their contracted State, even ſuf- 
oer a Plethora; which appears frequently 
i the weaker Sex, who are frequently vi- 
e ſted with regular Returns of their Menſes 
to the very laſt Stage of the Diſeaſe, not- 
„ richſtanding all the Loſs they undergo by 
. Iplentiful colliquative Diſcharges. 
But the good Succeſs of Riding, and o- 
ther Exerciles, in the Cure of Conſumpti- 
ons, may be objected to this Reaſoning; 
Ince theſe Concuſſions and Agitations of 
the Body ſhould, according to this Scheme, 
by accelerating the Motion of the Blood, 
ther aggravate the Malady, and ſpur it 
0n to its laſt fatal Stage, than contribure to 
ts Cure. This Fact at firſt Sight ſeems to 
D d 3 | ſhake 
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ſhake the Doctrine here advanced; but 
when more narrowly conſidered, I am apt 
to think it rather ſtrengthens it: For be- 
ſides the Advantages of corroborating the 
flaccid Fibres, and compacting the melted 
Fluids into a juſt Denſity, there is perhaps 
a very conſiderable one procured from thelc 
Exerciſes, by their enabling the Veſſels to 


throw out the purulent Mia ſinata as faſt as 
they are taken in; and as by this Means an | 
Accumulation of reſorbed Ps is prevent. 
eq, the hectick Paroxyſm, during which | 


* 


the Ulcer is moſt © pos with new Put, 


is either quite cut off, or much mitigated. 


In a Word, the particular Violence with 
which this Diſeaſe is obſer ved to act, and 
the uncommon Diſpatch with which it pro- 
cceds in plethorick Habits and warm Con- 
ſtitutions, plainly ſeems to indicate this 


Practice, at leaſt, in ſuch Patients. 
 Blood-letting will, for the ſame Reaſons, 


be equally juſtifiable in all internal Ulcers, | 


though there ſeems to be the greateſt Necel- 
{ity for it, when the Lungs are the Scat of 
the Dilcaſe, upon account of the abundant 
Forrent of Blood that rolls with ſo much 
Fury through their numberleſs Veſſels, 
Before I put an End to this Paper, I muſt 
take the Liberty to propoſe a few Queries, 
concerning the Management of Conſumpti- 
eee e ee RI 
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ons, by this Method, which I ſhall ſubmit 11 
to the Conſideration of proper Judges. 
1. Whether is it not a reaſonable Piece > _ 
of Caution to abſtain from Blooding, as long 1 
as there are any well-· grounded Suſpicions 
of Abſceſſes yet unbroken in the Lungs, 
ſince Bleeding in that Caſe would onl il | 
weaken the Patient to no Purpoſe ? And | "i 


whether all the proper Methods of deter- 
ging and expectorating ought not to be di- | 
ligently uſed before Bleeding is called in ? 14% 

2. Whether it is not the moſt proper Time 1 
to let Blood when the Patient is pretty 1 
much recovered from the Fatigue of his laſt (II 
Paroxyim, after his having cleared his Lungs 1 
as much as poſſible by coughing ? | 

3. Whether in the very Time that the 
Blood ſprings, it may not be adviſable ro 
make him draw in gently aſtringent, drying 
and balſamick Steams, ſuch as of Myrrh, 
Maſtick, &c.? 

4. Whether the more volatile, detergent 
and antiſeptick Medicines, ſuch as Aves, 
Myrrh, Vinegar, kindled Pitch, Sulphur, 
Sc. might not be happily conveyed to the —_— 
Lungs in this Shape ? | 10 

5. Whether there may not frequently be 
Harm in inſiſting much upon Expectorati- Wl 
on? ſince by this Means the Ulcer is ſtill 1 
kept crude; the Plexus of new tender Veſ- 

| D d 4 ſels 
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ſels is broken in forming ; the Lungs are 
robbed of that ly mphatick and mucous Moi- 
ſture, which would much contribute to 
heal the Ulcer “; and their Nerves are laid 
bare to every ſtimulating Cauſe, whence 
an inceſſant Cough, and all its bad Effects. 
May not antiſeptick Steams. and a mild a. 
ceſcent Diet, Iſſues, Sc. much take off the 
Neceſſity of expectorating Medicines? Are 
mild Pacificks (the Preparations of our own 
Poppies, eſpecially their Seeds, in Form of 
Emulſion) mixed in {mall Quantities with 
balſamick refrigerating and gently deter- 
gent Materials, to be allowed only at Night? 
And even during the Operation of rhe Pa- 
regoricks, will not the Lungs, (if their 
Tone is not much enervated, and the O- 
piates are not too en when their Vel- 
{els begin to be overburdened, be ſufficient 
of their own accord in moſt Caſes to expel 
the offending Load, without the Aſſiſtance 
of any more artificial Stimulus? Does not 
the Succeſs of Opium in the Catarrh, even 
when the Mucus is very thick and hard to 
be diſcharged, warrant this Practice, and e- 
ven invite us to it? 
Laſily, Would not the Bark and other 
| | Medicines 


———__— 
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This is in Conſequence of an Obſervation made in an ad- 


mirable Elſay on the Nutrition of Fœtuſes in the ſecond Volume 
of Medical Efeys, p. 164. | 
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Medicines that corroborate, without ſti- 
mulating much, Frictions, and gentle Ex- 
erciſe be neceſſarily uſed at the fame Time 
with Blooding, to aſſiſt in curing the he- 
dick Fever, and to prevent Crudities, hy- 
dropick Collections and Tumours, and o- 
ther bad Symptoms that might probably be 
introduced by Loſs of Blood? 
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XXIX. A Collection of Matter in the Li- 
ver evacuated by tool; by Mr. JAMES 
JAMIESON Furgeon in Kelſo. 


O0 * the 2d of May 1729 I was called to 
ſee the Wife of George Tait Inn- 
keeper in the Town of 7etram, who for 
lome Years had been afflicted with Pains a- 
bout the Region of the Liver, a ſhort and 
dry Cough, Loſs of Appetite, irregular 
Tremors, and feveriſh Paroxyſms like theſe 
ofan Ague, and a Suppreſſion of the Cata- 
nenia. After ſhe had continued in this 
Nate about two Y ears, an unequal Tumour 
appeared immediately under and before the 
oſig nothæ, procceding gradually both 
Ways; till croſſing the Linea alba, ſome 
Inches below the Dmbilicus, it filled the 
whole Epigaſtrium, to the Cerro Xt. 

phoades, 
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phoides, forcing the Muſcles externally to 
very unequal Projections, and hard to the 
Touch. To her former Complaints were 
added Vomitings, and a continual heQick 
Diſpoſition, whereby ſhe became much e- 
maciated, and her Belly always coſtive du- 
ring the whole Courſe of her IIIneſs. 
In this Cale I found her the firſt Viſit, 
and adviſed calling a Phyſician, which ſhe 
abſolutely refuſed, from an intire Diffidence 
of her Recovery, joined with mean and | 
low Circumſtances of Life, wanting only | 
Eaſe from ſome of the moſt painful Sym- 
toms, deſiring all the Help I could give 
os thereto, which was endeavoured by the} 
following ſimple Method, vg. I ordered 
her to take a gentle Dole of the P77. be- 
nedict. with Calomel. at Bed- time, and to 
repeat it every Night or ſecond as ſhe found 
it agreed with her. To uſe Morning and 
Evening an emollient, and aromatick Fo- 
mentation, the ſame Materials being ſome- 
times uſed for Cataplaſms. | 
From this Time I did not ſee her till the 
ſixth Day thereafter; when being ſent for 
in Haſte, I was ſurprized to find the Swel- 
lings intirely gone, and the Patient chear- 
ful in Hopes of Recovery, and ny now 
complained of a Fullneſs in the {Zypoge: 
ſtrium, with a little Dy/uria, Upon fit 
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king that Fullneſs with my Finger, I found 
the Contents fluctuate; whereupon I not 
only adviſed the continuing of the Pills, 
but an Infuſion of the aromatick Diureticks 
in White Wine, with Millepedes and ſome 
of the Ip. nitr. dulc. with the above Fo- 
mentation uſed only at Night, and fo left 
her. | 

On the fifth Night thereafter, an Expreſs 
was ſent for me to ſee her die, from a pur- 
ging of her Inteſtines (as the Meſſenger ex- 
prels'd it, by Commiſſion from both his 
Maſter and the Patient) which I found was 
occaſioned from a Stool ſhe had had in the 
Night, whereby about a Pound of a paren- 
thymatonus Kind of Subſtance, the Thick- 
nels of brown Paper all cohering, of the 
Toughneſs of well boiled Tripe, and Dia- 
phanous was diſcharged, without any other 
Excrement. This I cauſed to be put into 
a Gallypot with ſome Brandy, brought it 
home, and ſhewed ir to the Phyſicians and 
Surgeons here, and to that curious Obſer- 
ver Mr. Monro the Profeſſor of Anatomy, 
whos happened to be at Kelſo in a ſhort time 
after. | 

From that Time to this, the Patient has 
continued well, and I am informed is in 
perfect Health at writing hereof. 


XXX. An 
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XXX. An uncommon Droply from a ſtea. 
tomatous Omentum; by ALEX": MoNRo 
Profeſſor of Anatomy in the *Ontver ſity 
of Edinburgh, and F. R. S. 


HRISTIAN SETON was ſubject to the 
Eryſipelas in her Legs from her 
Youth. Ar thirty one Years of Age mar- 
ried, but never conceived. Her Men/es 
left her when ſhe was thirty nine Years 
old. Three Years after, v:z. in Fuly 1727, 
the perceived her Belly turning bigger than 
naturally it uſed to be, which ſhe imagined 
was occaſioned by a Draught of ſowr Wine 
which ſhe had raken two Years before. In 
Auguſt following, her Legs allo began to 
ſwell, when the asked Advice of ſome Phy- 
ſician, who ordered her ſeveral Purga- 
tives and other Medicines, notwithſtand- 
ing which, her Diſeaſe increaled very faſt. 
When I firſt jaw her in the Beginning of 
October, her Belly was ſwelled ſo big as 
to reach down beyond the Middle of her 
Thighs when ſhe was fitting : The baſtard 
Ribs and Regio Epigaſtrica were violently 
protruded outwards, and the Point of the 
Aiphoid Cartilage was turn'd directly for- 


wards. 
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wards. Her Thighs and Legs were ocda- 
matous, and double their natural Thickneſs. 
The upper Part of the Trunk of her Body, 
her Face and ſuperior Extremities were 
greatly emaciated. She had no Appetite 
tor Food, but had a Thirſt, though not vio- 
lent. Her Tongue was moiſt, but ſlimy. 
She was coſtivg, and paſſed yery little U- 
tine. The Pulte was weak and frequent. 
The Breathing to difficult, ſhe durſt not ly 
down, but was obliged to fit always in an 
erect Poſture. A perpetual Cough, Night 
and Day, kept her from Sleep, and with 
the Cough ſhe ſpit up a thick Mucus. She 
was ſo weak as not to be able to ſtand. On 
ſtriking the Belly, the Fluctuation of Wa- 
ter was plainly felt. To all theſe Sym- 
proms was added one of the worſt Circum- 
ſtances can happen in ſuch a Diſeaſe, Want 
of Attendance and of the common Neceſſa- 
ries of Life. 

Several of the moſt preſſing and uneaſy 
Symptoms in her Caſe depending on the 
violent Diſtenſion of her Belly, I reſolved 
to attempt giving her ſome Relief by tap- 
ping her, which I performed in Preſence of 
my Colleague Dr. Fehn Innes Profeſſor of 
Medicine, Mr. Charles Allan Surgeon, 
and ſeyeral Students of Phy fick, and let 
out ſix Scots Pints, or twenty four n 

| | b 
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of Water, which at firſt came off briskly 
in a Stream, but in a little only dropt from 
the Canula of the Trocar, and at laſt ſtopt 
intirely before the Swelling of the Belly 
was near gone; though I took Care, during 
the Operation, to keep the Abdomen tight. 
ly comprefied with a Belt, and Aſſiſtant's 
Hands, and to clean the Pipe frequently, 
by introducing a Probe through it. The Pa- 
tient bore the Evacuation Without the leaſt 
Fainting, and I left her eaſier with the Belt 
I commonly uſe on theſe Occaſions, well 
charged with the Fumes of Bengoin, Ma. 
ſtich and Succiuum, applied ro her Belly, 
and drawn pretty tight. In the Evening 
ſhe took a cardiac Mixture with {ome Drops 
of liquid Laudanum; the ſlept well all 
Night, and was conſiderably refreſhed in 
the Morning. i 
The Regimen now ordered her, was to 
drink none, or very little; but when ſhe 
was thirſty, to put a little bit of Tæmar ind 
mixed with Cryſtals of Tartar into her 
Mouth. To eat Fleſhes, or with any other 
Food to mix Wine and Spiceries; which 
would appear a ridiculous Direction for one 
in ſo much Poverty: But the Honourable 
Mrs. Margaret Balfour of Burleigh, mo. 
ved with her wonted extenſive Charity, had 


promiſed to ſupply every thing neceſſary 


for 
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for Diet or Attendance ; and as long as my 
poor Patient lived, the Promiſe was moſt 
punctually and bounrifully performed; for 
that Honourable Lady not only gave Or- 
ders to her Servants to execute whatever 
Directions I gave, but carefully inſpected 
the due Execution of them. Every Day 
the Patient's Belly was well rubbed with 
flannels ſtrongly charged with the aroma- 
ick Fumes. Every 4th Day ſhe had a Pur- 
Weative given her of Decoct. amar. cum dup. 
Jenn. Orc. ii. Oxymel. Scillit. Unc. ſem. 
Syrup. de Rhamn. *Onc. i. Pulv. Fallap. 
„ LFerup. i. Miſe. And four times every inter- 
nediate Day the took the Bulk of a Nutmeg 
; Wot an Electuary compoſed of Rad. Helen. 
id. Florent. Gum. Ammon. and Honey, 
i valhing each Doſe down with; of the fol- 
lowing Liquor, Decoct. amar. Unc. iv. 
Jp. Fuccin. Drach. ii. Miſc. 

By the Ule of this fort of Diet, and of 
thele. Medicines, ſhe paſſed very large 
Quantities of Water both by Stool and U- 
tine; and in a few Weeks all her Symptoms 
vent off, except the Swelling of her Belly, 
which was however greatly diminiſhed, and 
gave her no Uneaſineſs. | 

In the Month of February 1728, having 
at long in Church, expoſed to the Air, 
vhich was then very cold, and having ne- 
glected 
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glected to take her Medicines ſome Time, 
the Quantity of her Urine leſſened much, 
ſhe became coſtive, and the former bad 
Symptoms returned. Nor could J after this 
N N the Evacuation of Water which had 

een ſo beneficial to her, by any Medicines; 
ſo that ſhe in a ſhort Time relapſed into as 
bad Circumſtances as when 1 law her firſt, 
with the Addition of a very ſharp Pain un- 
der her ſhort Ribs, eſpecially of the left 
Sidc. 

On the 2d of Fuly I again tapped her 
with a /arger Trocar than what I had for- 
merly made Uſe of; and drew off firſt Mu. 
cus, then Pas which ſunk immediately to 
the Bottom of the Veiſel where the Mu. 
cas had been put, and had white Membranes 
mixed with it. Thele two Liquors, Mucus 
and Pas, ran alternately, till I had eva 
cuated in all ſixteen Pounds, when no more 
would run; and in the Time of the Evacu- 
ation I had frequently been obliged to draw 
out the tough ſlimy Stuft, which ſtopt the 
Pipe, with a Probe. When I thruſt the 
Probe ſoftly into the Cavity of the Abdo- 
men, it was ſoon reſiſted by a firm ſolid 
Subſtance, which on the leaſt Touch bled. 
The lower Part of the Belly ſubſided re- 
markably on this tapping, but the Regi- 
Epigaſtrica yielded nothing. * 
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The Patient being no way relieved by 
this Evacuation, I again tapped her on the 
14th July, but was reſolved to prevent the 
Matter contained from being ſtopt by a nar- 
row Cannula ; and therefore performed the 
Operation with a Trocar as large as my lit- 
tle Finger, but could bring away only eight 
Pound of purulent Matter. The poor Pa- 
tient daily turning worſe, died ten Days 
after; and I was allowed to examine the 
Body. 
| Before I give an Acconfit of what I ob- 
ſerved there, I muſt ask Pardon for pre- 
tending to refer to fuch indifferent Figures 
as I ſend you with this Paper; bur Neceſlt- 
ty obliging me to commence Painter at that 
Time, and being ſenſible of the Difficulty 
there is to repreſent Things, eſpecially ſuch 
as are out of the common Order of Na- 
ture, in Words, and knowing my own In- 
lu ficieney that Way, I was afraid not to be 
underſtood without them: To prevent Ob- 
ſeurity therefore to your Readers, or the 
disfiguring of your Book with bad Figures, 


I beg you'll be ſo good as to correct either 


the Deſcription or Figures, or both. 

The Body being laid on a Table, had the 
Appearance repreſented, Tab. IV. Fig. 1. 
TheBelly A hanging down over the Thighs, 
and monſtrouſly ſwelled every where, but 

Ee | with 
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with a Depreſſion D croſs the Belly about 


Mid-way between the Navel B and the f 
Sternum, the under Part of which was ad- 0 
vanced, and the Point of the Xiphoid Car- b 
tilage E was directed ſtraight forwards, I & 
The Hypochondria were alfo conſiderably I K 
raiſed. The Thighs F and Legs were great- t 
ly oedematous, and the reſt of her Body I te 
was much emaciated. te 

The Tunica celluloſa of the Abdomen de 
was very thin, without any Water contain-¶ it 
ed in it. In cutting through the Muſcles fr 
and Peritoneum, on the left Side of the be 
Navel, two Pound of yellow Water ran m 
out; and from the Cavity G (Fig. 2.) where ye 
this was lodged, ten Ounces of Pas were yi 
taken, with white tender Membranes {wim-W in 
ming in it. Having cut the containing Parts ge 
from the Navel to the left Loin, no more ta 
Water _ but eight Ounees of PusW (ec 
were collected. All round the Cavity, in th 
which the Water and Pus were lodged, I ha 
obſerved a white hard Subſtance, ſeemiigMl ſta 
to be compoled of conjoined Veſicles, andi fac 
adhering ftrongly to the Peritoneum. Thi ſet 
I diſſected away from the Peritoneum, till cu 
in cutting upwards I had reached half. way ta 
between the Navel and Steruum, when iq iv; 
adhered ſo very cloſe, and became gradually Ca 


ſo thin, that I was of Opinion I would foo 
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er and better diſcoyer what it was, and how 
far it reached, by cutting ir thto' at H, and 
opening into the Cavity ; which thetefore 
being done, I raiſed the containing Parts 
ſtrongly; and looking behind them ſaw this 
knotty Subſtance BB adhering to the Peri- 
toneum three Inches farther up, and then 
ſeparating from the Peritoneum, it was ex- 
tended backwards; and ſupported a conſi- 
derable Quantity of Water D lodged above. 
it. I next with my Sciſſars cut cloſe off 

from the Peritoneum that Subſtance, which 

being extended from one Side of the Abdo- 
men to the other, ſerved as a fort of tranſ- 

verſe Mediaſtinum or Diaphragm, to di- 

vide that Cavity into two. After this ſee- 

Jing nothing more above the Navel in Dan- 

ger of being, deſtroyed, I divided the con- 

e raining Parts in the common Way of Diſ- 

YI {ction, and turned up the two Quarters of 

"FF the Teguments, now raiſed on the Ribs, to 

i have a better View of the veſicular Sub- 

ſtance BB adhering to their internal Sur- 

face: It conſiſted of a fatty Membrane, be- 
ſet with veſicular Bodies, full either of Mu- 
cus, or of a white hard ſteatomatous Sub- 

ſtance. The Regio Epigaſtrica C, 4 5 1. 

was exceedingly enlarged; and out of the 

Cavity D, Fig. 2 and 3; form'd in it, I took 

with a Sponge thirty Pounds of Water; 

E e 2 which 
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which had preſſed ont the ſurrounding 
Bones, and had thruſt the Diaphragm con- 
fiderably upwards. I next diſſected the 
Teguments from the veſicular Body F, Fig. 
2. as far as it reached, which was to the 
Offa Pubis; and then divided them in the 
ordinary Way. 

All the Teguments being thus removed, 
I view'd carefully the Contents of the Ab. 
domen, yet in Sight: Ar the upper Part, | 
law the great Cavity of the Epigaſtrium D. 
Below this appeared a very large membra- 
nous Sac C, of a brownith black Colour, 
diſtended with Air, and reaching from the 
Extremity of the Cartilages of one Side to 
thoſe of the other, when it ſunk down un- 
der both Hypochondria; the middle Part 
of it was much the largeſt, and no Diviſi- 
on into Cells, or longitudinal Ligaments, 
were to be ſeen on it; though I found evi- 


dently afterwards it was the great Arch of 


the Colon. The Part of the fatty membra- 
nous Body left, when I cut this in raiſing 
the two ſuperior Quarters of the Tegu— 
ments, mounted over this Sac; and then 
finking backwards, adhered to another V/ 
cas, which I could nor yet diſcover, with- 
out putting ſome Parts out of their Situati- 
on; and from the under Part of this ſame 
Sac depended a white yeſicular my Sub 

+ tance 
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ſtance, with large Blood-veſlels, I, ſpread 
on it : This at firſt was thin, but gradually 
as it deſcended became thicker, till it was 
hid by the anterior Lamella which had 
been diſſected off from the Peritoneum. 
When this laſt was raiſed, I ſoftly thruſt 


my Hand into a large Bag form'd between 


the two, as far down as the Ofſa Pubs, 
where they made one continued Subſtance. 
Beſides theſe I could obſer ve no other Vi. 
cus, except the Cæcum or great Sac of the 
Colon K, lodged in the Cavity of the right 
Ilia: Wherefore I diſſected that veſicular 
Body away from all the Parts it was conti- 
J 2uous, or adhered to; and, in cutting, re- 
© marked, that all the little Cells, opened in 
MJ ibis Diſſection, poured out Water. When 
this Body was wholly removed, (See Fig. 3.) 
| coulg not at firſt diſcover any thing in the 
(Cavity below, except a flat circular Protu- 
FF berance L. lying on the Vertebræ, covered 
J vith a dirty-black-coloured Membrane, and 
9 this, in eee Places, had a white ten- 


der Membrane, reſembling the Pellicle form- 


ed on boil'd Milk when it cools, lying upon 
it. The Cavities of the Loins were very large, 
and filled with Water as well as the Pelors. 
and under the Water Pas was every where 
found. When theſe Liquors were taken out 


— 
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vich a Sponge, the Surface of the Cavities 
E e 3 had 
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had much the ſame Appearance with that af 
the large middle Protuberance. The cellu- 
lar Subſtance ſurrounding the Pelvzs was 
two Inches thick, and diſtended with Wa- 
ter and Mucus. | | 
Looking ar laſt narrowly to the great 
protuberant Body, I perceived ſome faint 
Reſemblance of the Convolutions of the 
{mall Guts appearing through the black 
Membrane, and diſcovered the Col MN 
in the ſame Way in the Loins. When the 
Membrane was diſſected off, all the Inte- 
ſtines came in View, of the Colour and Size 
of which they are commonly found in hy- 
dropick emaciated Bodies; but the ſmall 
Guts and Folds of the Meſentery, where 
they were contiguous, ſlightly adhered ta 
each other hy a weak Sort of Membrane, 
which, when tore by gently drawing the 
Viſcera. yielded Water out of its Cells. | 
The great Guts were diſtended with Air, | 
and in a natural enough Condition. | 
The Meſentery was ſhorter than ordina | 
ry. but otherwiſe ſound. 1 
The Stomach hid in the great Epigaſtric 
Cavity, was very little larger in its tranſ. 
verſe Diameter than the {mall Guts, but of 
a natural Coloyr without any black Mem- 
brane over it, From its Fundus, the Re- 
mains of the cut Oment zm Ae 
ö ; Wa 
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was the veſicular Subſtance I at firſt divi- 
ded in opening the Abdomen. 

The Liver was quite hid under the ba- 
ſtard Ribs, and adhered ſo firmly to the li- 
vid Peritoneum by its Membrane, which 


was about a quarter of an Inch thick, that 


I could not obſerve its Colour or Subſtance, 
till I had taken off the Membrane, when 
this great Bowel look'd pale, and had very 
little Blood in its Veſſels. 
I found no Concretion in the Gall-blad 
der. ; 
The Spleen was much in the ſame Condi- 
tion with the Liver. 
The Pancreas was pale and hard, 
The Kzdneys were in a natural Conditi- 
on, but with little Blood in them. 
The Ureters were of the ordinary Size. 
The Bladder, Ovaria, Tube Fallopia- 
1 and Vferus were all found, only cover- 
cd with a thick livid Membrane. 
The Water and Pus taken out with Spon- 
ges amounted in all to forty Pounds. 
I cauſed a Servant to carry home the large 
veſicular Body which occupicd all the an- 
terior Part of the Abdomen, and there ex- 
amined it. It conſiſted of two Lamellæ, 
which were thin above, but gradually turn- 
ed thicker as they deſcended, till, at the 
loweſt Part where they united, they were 
E c 4 ſix 
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ſix Inches thick. Each was covered all o- 
yer with a ſmooth Membrane, only the 
anterior was ulcerated at its ſuperior ex- | 
ternal Part. Several Ounces of purulcnt | 
Matter, with Pellicles {ſwimming in ir, were | 
taken out from the Cavity form'd between 
the Laming. When the external Membrane 
was ſeparated, each ſeem'd to conſiſt of Ve- 
ſicles of different Sizes, tome of which were 
diſtended with Water, others with Mucus, 
and a third Sort with a ſteatomatous Stuk. 
So far as could be diſcovercd, there was no 
communicating Paſſages immediately trom 
one Veſicle to another, | 
From the whole, there is Reaſon to con- 
clude this Body to have been the Omentum 
diſeaſed, which very probably might be the 
Cauſe of the Droply, as well as Tumors of 
other Parts frequently are, of which I have 
ſeen ſeveral Examples. 
Whether is it peculiar to the membranous 
Parts, when ſuppurated, to have Pellicles, 
like to that which gathers on boil'd Milk, 
mixed with the Pus? I have ſeen them after 
Inflammations of the Guts, Pleura, and in 
the foregoing Hiſtory of the Oment um. 
Whether are thoſe Pellicles, the Mem- 
branes, ſeparated and turn'd tender by foak- 
jng. or the Particles of the Pus adhering 


nd preſſed firm? © 
. xx IU. 4 
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XXXI. A total Obſtrut7ion of the Valve 
of the Colon; by Dr. Thomas SHORT 
Phyſician at Sheffield, and F.R.S. 


Pril 24th 1726, I was called to Grif- 
A fin Lee, who told Mild-Beer in Coven- 
try, aged about Seventy, of a phlegmatick 
Conſtitution and groſs Habit of Body, and 


had a Hernia inteſtinalis for many Years. 


He had become conſtipate twelve Days be- 
fore. The firſt Week he took no Medi- 
cines; the next he was attended, and had 
ſeveral Things from a roy honeſt ingenious 
Surgeon; during which he was not wholly 
depriyed of Stools, but the F@ces were ye- 
ry inconſiderable, ſmall and hard, and he 
had vomited what he {wallowed, with fetid 
Excrements. From the Thurſday, when I 
was called, to Monday after, he had ſeve- 
ral Motions, but no Stools. He complain- 
ed of a ſharp Pain in his Belly, eſpecially in 
that Part where the [/ium ends and Colon 
begins, and indeed all over the Ilium, with 
a Senſe of Weight and Fulneſs. His Hernia 
was not then down; his Sickneſs was little; 
he was able to riſe, walk about, eat and 
drink, if it could have found Paſſage. I 
DOE preſcribed 
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preſcribed a great Variety of Laxatives in 
different Forms, to no Purpoſe. I ordered 
Air to be forced per Auum by a Bellows; 
it returned immediately without Fætor. 


He lived till May 2d, with the [welling of 


his Belly and other Symproms increaſing. 
After his Death, the Paſſage at the Valve 
of the Colon was found ſhut up, and about 
two Fingers breadth of the Gut there was 
degenerated into a hard ſolid Subſtance, be- 
low which there were no F@ces. The ſmall 
Guts were much inflammed and livid. 


NN NN NN NANA 
XXXII. The Caſe of a Male Child born 


without an Anus or Inteſtinum rectum; 
by Mr. James JAMIESON Furgeon in 


g Ox Years ago Mrs. Hannah, Midwife 
in this Town, was called to one Mrs. 
Stevenſon in Plowland, five Miles. diſtant 
from this Place, whom ſhe delivered of 
Twins, the one Female, the other Male; 
and diſcovering in the latter no Appearance 
of an Anus, came home, and ſent me to 
ſee the Child, whom 1 found otherwiſe 
ſprightly, and ſeemingly in perfect Health, 
but not the leaſt Veſtige of an Anus 1 be 
cen 
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ſen or felt, but equally firm and ſolid from 
che Cocczx to the Scrotum Whereupon J 
told the Grandmother, who only was ac- 
quainted therewith by the Midwife, that it 
was preternatural, and that though I had 
twice ſeen the Auus covered by a Mem- 
brane which was caſily cured, I could not 
propoſe to do the like in this; bur if ſhe 
pleaſed, I ſhould try to reach the Gut by 
Incifion, which ſhe, with the Mother's Con- 
lent, fondly agreed ro: Whereupon I made 
an Incifion pretty deep in the moſt reaſon- 
able Part, then introduced my little Finger 
into the Wound, to find the Gut, but in 
yain. 

I afterwards tried the Trocar, which pe- 
netrated, but nothing followed but ſome 
Gutts of Blood; ſo was obliged to leave the 
Patient without Proſpect of further Hel 
from me, only defired that when he died. 
might be allowed to open the Body, 
which I did next Day. 


Upon opening the Child, I ſaw the Re- 


Tum entirely wanting, and the Colon was 


a perfect Inteſtinum caecum, ſuſpended looſe. 


ly in the Abdomen, and full of Meconium; 


all the other Parts being in a natural State. 


XXXIII. 4 
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XXXIII. Coagulated Blood extravaſated 
upon the Uterus and the Thickneſs of the 
Womb, in à laborions Birth; by Mr. 
Jonn PaisSLEY Jurgeon in Glaſgow. 


UTHoRs having diftered very much 
as to the Thickneſs or Thinneſs of 
the Uterus of a Woman with Child; 
ſome with Mauriceau and Dzonzs (a) al- 
ſerting, that it turns always thinner as it 
extends, whilſt others, I may lay almoſt all 
Anatomiſts, affirm that it turns thicker as 
the Woman advances in her Pregnancy, 
and draws nearer to the Time of her La- 
bour ; or to ſpeak more properly, that in 
the ſeveral Stages, the Thickneſs of the 
Sides of the Womb keeps the lame Propor- 
tion to its Cavity as in a natural State, the 
Sinuſes and Veſſels being proportionally 
enlarged as the Uterus is extended: I fay, 
this — occaſioned ſome Diſputes a- 
mongſt Anatomiſts, I thought proper to 
lend you the following Hiſtory of a Wo- 
man who died in Child-Labour, * , 

a 


* 
PIR 


y_ 


(a) Mauriceau maladies des femmes groſſes, „ 4. dene 
mairxe, Dionis, chap. I. lib. 1. Midwifery. FR 
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had an Opportunity of obſerving the Thick- 
nels of it, and at the ſame time of dilcoyer- 
ing a fatal Miſtake in the Midwife who at- 
tended her, who by delaying to call for 
Aſſiſtance in due 'Time, was the unhappy 
Occaſion of the Death both of Mother and 
Child. 

Upon the th of June 1730 I was called 
to a Woman in Labour, about a middle Age, 
of a low Stature, and pretty far, who had 
born ſeveral Children; and found her in an 
exceeding low Condition, with cold Sweats, 
ſevere Faintings, her Extremities cold, 
without any Pulſe, and unable to utter one 
Word, though the ſhewed ſome Signs of her 
being deſirous to ſpeak with me. The Mid- 
wife that attended her had gone off upon 
my being ſent for, and left a young Practi- 
tioner whom ſhe was training up in that Bu- 
ſineſs, who gave me the following Account 
of the poor Woman's Cale, viz. Thar ſhe 
had been ſeveral Days in Labour, and that 
all along the Midwife imagined Affairs 
were in a very good Way, and the Child, 


as ſhe thought, in a very right Poſture; 
though after the Waters broke, the Child's 


Head had never advanced by the ſtrongeſt 
Pains. Hence the Midwife cither blamed 
the Mother for not bearing down ftrong e- 
nough when the Pains came upon her, or 


elle 
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ele pretended that the Pains were too faint Str 
and languid; and as there was no Flooding; bei 
ſhe never apprehended any Danger, and ed. 
therefore cheared up the Mother and Friends an) 


with the Hopes of a good Iſſue by a little 
Patience: And as ſhe had a good deal of o- 
ther Buſineſs upon her Hand, ſhe frequent- 
ly left the poor Womati for half a Day to- 
gether, and upon her Return ſtill found all 
Things in the fame Situation as ſhe left 
them. From the firſt Day the Woman was 
taken with her Pains; the ſcarce made one 
Drop of Water; wherefore on the fifth, the 
Midwife fuſpecting that to be the Cauſe of 
the Birth's being retarded, ſhe ſent to an A- 
pothecary's Shop for a ſtrong ſtimulating 
diuretick Mixture, to increafe her Pains 
and proyoke Urine, being aſfured all Things 
were right, only the Pains were too faint; 
as no Doubt they were, when the Woman 
had been ſo long fatigned with her Labour. 
This having no Effect, a ſtronger one was 
called for, which proved likewiſe unfuccels- 
tul; and all Things continued in the ſame 
Stare, only that the Woman's Strength was 
continually decaying, till the ſixth Day at 
Mid-night, when I was ſent for, and found 
her in the Situation above-mentioned. Ir is 
evident, when Matters were brought to this 
Pals, that the poor Woman had not ſo much 

| Strength 
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Strength left her as to bear the Fatigue of 
being pur into a Poſture for being deliver- 
ed, and that it was impoſſible to afford her 
any Relief. I acquainted the Friends with 
it. aſſuring them that it would be Madneſs 
to attempt it in theſe Circumſtances, being 
perſwaded the could not live above a quar- 
ter of an Hour; which accordingly happen- 

ed, the dying in a few Minutes. 
Next Day [I prevailed with the Friends to 
have her opened, and after I had cut the 
Teguments and laid them back, I was ſur- 
prized to meet with a black membranous 
oy like coagulated Blood, (which it in 
Reality was) covering all the Fore-part of 
the Uterus, tho' dilkended ſo much with 
the Child. This I eaſily ſeparated in one 
Cake from the Uterus, and when it was 
ſpread upon the Table, it was about a Foot 
and a quarter long, a Foot broad, and a 
quarter of an Inch thick. Whether this 
proceeded from the ouzing our of Blood 
from the Subſtance of the Uterus, by the 
ſtrong Preſſure when the Pains were vio- 
lent, or from the Rupture of ſome ſmall 
Veſſels, either of the Uterus, or ſome o- 
ther Part of the Abdomen, I do not deter- 
mine; for I could not obſerve the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of any ruptured Veſſels in cither, 
after the moſt accurate Scarch I could make; 
NOE 
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hor was there one Drop of Blood in any o- 
ther Part of the Cavity of the Abdomen. 
I know not if this is a Thing that is always | 
obſerved in ſuch Caſes, having had no Op- 
portunity before that Time, or ſince, to 
examine any ſuch Subject; rho' no Doubt 


ir is a Thing may readily happen in very 


laborious Births, and then it is no Wonder 
that violent After-Pains, Fever, Inflamma- 


rions, and their Conlequences follow ; for 


in ſuch a bad Habit of Body, as Women in 
thele Circumſtances are generally allowed 


to be in, it is ſcarce ro be {uppoled that co- 
agulated Blood can be eaſily diſſolved, and 
again abforbed by the Veſſels in fo large a 
Cavity as that of the Abdomen: Where- 
fore by its Stagnation and Putrefaction, it 
may bring on a Train of bad Symptoms; 
the Caule of which ly ing entirely out of the 
Phyſician's Power to know, it need be no 
Surprize though he fail in his Attempt to 
remove them; and I do not know but this 
may be one of the chief Cauſes of theſe ma- 
ny Diſorders and frequent Deaths that hap- 
pen after very violent and laborious Births, 
though there are many other Cauſes well 
enough known which are capable of produ- 
cing ſuch- like Effects. 

This Phænomenon being what had never 
occurred to me either in Reading or 8 
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thought it would not be unuſeful to ac- 
quaint the World therewith, to prompt 
thoſe of greater Abilities, or who have 
more Leiſure and more Opportunities of 
meeting with proper Subjects, to enquire, 
if ſuch a Caſe often happens; how far the 
Cauſes hinted at are juſt ; or what other 
Cauſes may probably be aſſigned for it; 
what Signs it may be diſcovered by; what 
Method of Cure might be proper in ſuch an 
Event, and the like. 

When I had removed this coagulated 
Blood, I obſerved a large Sac or Bag full of 
Water, lying along the Side of the Uterus, 
above the Inteſtines, and reaching as high as 
the Kidney of the right Side; upon feeling 
it all round with my Hands, I found it was 
looſe at its ſuperior Part, and appeared to 
come out from the Pubis, where only it 
had any Attachment : This upon Examina- 
tion proved to be the urinary Bladder, 
thus diſtended to a vaſt Bigneſs, and thruſt 
to one Side by the Preſſure of the Uterus 
on the Fore-part of the Abdomen ; I open- 
ed it and meaſured the Urine, it contained 
no leſs than eight Exgliſh Pints, or a Scots 
1 2 ä 

The Uterus was pretty cloſely contract- 
ed upon the Child, and in opening it from 
the Fundus to the Cervix, I found it at 

1756170 F f leaſt 
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leaſt half an Inch thick in the thinneſt Part 
of it, though a good deal more at its Fun. 
dus, where I obleryed the Sinuſes ſo large 


as eaſily to admit the End of my little Fin. 


ger into them. The Placenta adhered to 
the Fore-part of the Fundus. The Waters 
having been broke ſo long before, I could 
not expect to find the Allantors. 

The Child had fallen down into the Pal. 
fage, much in the natural Way, only with 
its Head a little obliquely to one Side, ſo 
that Part of the frontal and parietal Bones 
of the right Side reſted upon the Os Pubis 
and Neck of the Bladder ; and by the Vio- 
lence of the Pains, theſe Bones had been 
puſhed ſo ſtrongly againſt the Pubis as to 
make a conſiderable Indentation in them, 
and raiſed an Inflammation for an Inch or 
two round the contuſed Part. : 

believe I need ſcarce add, that if Aſſiſt- 
ance had been called in time, the Swelling 
of the Bladder might have been prevented, 


buy drawing off the UDrine with a Catheter: 


And if the Child's Head could not be eaſi- 
ty ſtir'd, then the Child might have been 
rurned, and brought away by the Feet, as 

is uſual in ſuch Cales. ä 
Hence Midwives ought to be adviſed to 
call for Aſſiſtance in due Time, eſpecially 
in a Cale of this Nature, where both the 
CS e Mother 
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Mother and Child's Life is in ſo gteat Dan- 
ger, though there be no Flooding, fince it 
is one of the molt difficult Caſes can well 
happen in Midwifery, and thereby they 
may fave two Lives, and ſecure their own 
Reputation. | 4 
Hence alſo Phyſicians and Surgeons may 
take Warning, not to truſt too much to the 
Report of Midwives, who too often pre- 
tend all Things are in a fair Way, and that 
there wants only ſome Medicine to pro- 
mote the Pains that they ſuppoſe are too 
faint and languid, becauſe the Head does 
not fall any lower by the Pains, while it 
may be owing to the above Cauſe, as well 


as others mentioned by practical Writers, 


when the giving of ſuch Medicines may be 
of the worſt Conſequence. 


TEEEXNTTTTINI ITIL 


XXXIV. Books omitted in the former Vo. 
lumes of this Collection. 


Ichaelis Bernhardi Valentini Archia- 
tri Haſſiaci & Prof. Med. Giſſeni 
Hiſtoria ſimplicium reformata, ſeu * 
mu ſcorum titulo antehac in vernaculd e- 
dita, jam autem im gratiam exterorum 
ſub directione, emendatione & locupleta- 

„ tion 
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tione Autoris a D. Joh. Conrado Beckero 
Medico Alsfeldenſi, Latio reſtituta. Ac- 
cedit India literata e lingua Belgica pri- 
mum in Germanicam tranſlata, nunc vero 
ad deſiderium exterorum Latinitate db. 


nat a, longe auttior reddita, noviſque fi- | 


guris illuſtrata a Chriſtophoro Bernhardo 
Valentini M. B. ſilii, Fol. Offenbaci ad 
Mænum 1733. 

De Terra Tokayenſi a Chymic is quibuſ- 


dam pro ſolari habita. Tractatus Medico 


phyſicus Autore D. Daniele Fiſchero Hun- 
garo, 4to, Vratiſlav. 1732. 

Remedios de deplorados, probados en la 
Piedra Lidio de la experienſia. Su Autor 
D. Franciſco Suarez de Ribera Medico, 

Madrid 1732. 


Nuove ed crudite offervazioni, ſtori- 


che, mediche e naturale di Hieronymi Cal- 

pari M. D. 8 vo, Venetiis 1731. 
Alberti Haller de muſc ulis dia phragma- 
tas difſertatio Anatomica, 4to, Bernæ 1733. 
Cartilla Fiſiologica, Galenico-eſpagiri- 
ca, Mal hematico- medica eſtrita par el D. 
Don Iuan Gimenez de Molina. Madrid 

1732. rg 

De Vrinis tractatus duo, Autore H. 1. 
Rega in celeberrima Lovanienſium Uni- 
wverſitate Med. P. P. Iz mo, Lovanii 1733. 
Examen de Cirurgia nue vamente wy 
140 
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dido con las operaciones ſu Autor el D. 
Don Martin Martinez. Madrid 1732. | 

Cæſatis Magati de rara medicatione vul- 
nerum, Libri duo. Acceſſit Jo. Bapt. Ma- 
gati Tractatus quo rara vulnerum curatio 
contra Sennertum defenditur, cum Prefa- 
tione Frid. Chriſtian. Cregut. M. D. 2 Voll. 
440. Amſtelod. 1733. 

Clave Medico cirurgica ſu Autor D. 
Franciſco Suarez de Ribera Medico. Ma- 
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drid 1731. ; a 
Re ſtaurac ion de la Medicina antiqua ſu 9 
Autor D. Franciſco Suarez de Ribera Me- if 
dico. Madrid 1731. 
Saggio di Medicina Teorico-prattica di 1 bh 
Carolo Gianelli Phil. & Med. D. B8vo, . 
Venetiis 1732. ll 
Miſtellanea Phyſico-medico-matbemati- | 
ca Vratiſlavienſia Ann. 1728, 4to, Errtord. | id 
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XXXV An Account of the moſt remark- 


able Improyements and Dilcoveries in 
PH . . made or propoſed ſince the Be- 
ginuing of the Tear 1734. 


ArnER Regnault (in his Origine an- 
Lcienne de la Phyſique nouvelle) has re- 
vived the Diſpute concerning the Dilcove- 
ry of the Circulatbn of the Blood, alled- 
ging that Harvey was taught it by Fabri- 
cius ab Aquapendente, to whom it was 
communicated by Father Paul, who again 


was, according to our Author, prevented 
by Cæſalpinus. Father Regnault allo fol- 


lows the Example of the other Writers, 


who endeavour to rob our Countryman of 
the Honour of this Dilcovery, in quoting 
. Paſſages from Hippocrates, Plato and Se- 
zeca, in which, he thinks, the Circulation 


is deſcribed; nor does he omit the Know- 


ledge which the Chineſe are ſaid to have 
had of it 4000 Years. 


Dr. Tronchin (in his Diſſertation de Cli- | 


For ide) quotes ſeveral ancient Authors who 
knew the Clitoris, and proves Bonac iolus 
to have mentioned it before Columbus ot 
Fallopius. 


Mr. 


th 0 
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Mr. Morand gives a ſhort Hiſtory of the 


lateral Operation for the Stone, and argues 
that the Methods of Celſus, Frere Facques, 
Rau and Cheſelden are in the main the wh 
Memoires de Acad. des ſtiences 1731. 

In the End of the Year 1724 and Begin- 
ning of 1725, the Royal Society at London 
publiſhed Accounts they had received from 
Neu- England concerning Ambergris. In 
the firſt, (See Trauſact. Numb. 385. F 11.) 
Dr. Boylſton of Boſton writes the Society 
the Information he had from the Whale- 
Fiſhers. One of theſe Fiſhers having acci- 
dentally found a large Piece of Ambergrzs 
in a Bull-Sperma-cetz Whale, the other Fiſh- 
ers always afterwards ſearched carefully 
tor Ambergr1s in the Bodies of theſe Crea- 
tures. They affirmed to the Doctor, that 
they never met with any except in the 
Male of the Sperma-cet; Whale, and ſcarce 
in one of a hundred of theſe. - When they 
found it, it was, they ſaid, contain'd in a 
Cyſt or Bag near the genital Parts. The 
Bag having no Inler or Outlet, was ſome- 
times found empty, tho' entire. According 
to the Report of thele Men, the Ambergris, 
when firſt taken out, is moiſt, and of an ex» 
ceeding ſtrong and offenſive Smell. ; 
The other Account of the Ambergrzs, 
publiſhed by the Society, Numb. 387. H 2. 
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was ſent by the Honourable Paul Dudley. 
on the Faith of one Mr. Atkins. It is more 
particular than the former, but agrees with 
it in this principal Part, viz. that Amber. | 
gris is ſometimes found in a Bag ſituated at 
the Root of the Penis of Whales, and 


therefore is an animal Subſtance. - +, 
The Papers now mentioned haye given 
Riſe to a long Treatiſe on Ambergris, by 
Dr. Neuman Profeſlor of Chemie at Berlin, 
publiſhed in the Philo. Tranſ. Numb. 433. 
$5. Numb. 434. $1. Numb. 435. Fl. in 
which the learned Profeſſor relates all the 
Opinions concerning Ambergris, with the 
Reaſons for and againſt thoſe of them that 
are not altogether abſurd, and examines in 
a critical Way thele Accounts ſent from 
New-England; from which he endeavours 
to prove, that what the Fiſhers took for 
Ambergris was no other than Calculi con- 
tained in the Urinary-Bladders of W hales, 
at leaſt that it was not Ambergris : The 
chemical Analyſis of which, ſhews it not to 
be an animal Subſtance ; for it affords no 
urinous yolatile Spirit or Salt, but on the 
contrary, a ſmall Quantity of an acid Salt, 
exactly like to Salt of Amber, is got from 
it, Near the Concluſion of this Treatile, 
he communicates his Method of making a 
right Tincture of Ambergris in 57 Wi of 
2 Ine, 
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Wine, which, he ſays, other Chemiſts could 
not do, The Procels is very ſimple, it is 
only to put a twelfth Part of Ambergrzs 
broke into {mall Pieces, among well de- 
phlegmated Spirit of Wine, and then to ex- 
pole chem to ſuch a Heat in a Glaſs as makes 
the Spirit begin to boil. f | 
The Quantity of Ambergrzs uſed by Dr. 
Neuman in the chemical Analyſis abovye- 
mentioned, having been very ſmall, ſome 
London-Chemiſts analyſed larger Quanti- 
ties, and their Experiments are publiſhed in 
Tran ſact. Numb. 435. $2. The Principles 
it yielded were very like to thoſe got from 
Succinum, only Mr. Brown could obtain 
no acid Salt, Mr. Godefrey obtained twice 
a ſubacid Phlegm like weak Vinegar, and in 
his third Trial the Phlegm rather appeared 
to be impregnated with a neutral Salt, 
Mr. Petit the Phy ſician concludes, from 
a great many Experiments he made in co- 
yering Pieces of Fleſh with the different 
Sorts of Aſtringents employed in Hæmor- 
rhagies, that ſome act only as Abſorbents, 
ſuch are earthy Subſtances, moſt of the a- 
ſtringent Plants, ſome Gums, Reſines, and 
animal Subſtances. Other Aſtringents ab- 
lorb, and at the ſame time their ſaline and 
lulphureous Particles inſinuating themſel ves 
into the Fleſh, preſerve it from Corruption. 
<1 Ms itriol 
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his Cheeks were ſo much irritated, that the 
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Vitriol and Allium, which are acknowled. Mig 
ged to be among the ſtrongeſt Aſtringents, Nut 
appeared by Mr. Pet it's Experiments to ab- Mic 
ſorb moſt Humidity. Memoires de Acad. Non 
des ſtiences 1732. 1 Wt 
Mr. de Maupertuis having cauſed Scor- In? 


Pons to bite ſeveral Animals, of which ve. Inte 


ry few died, or ſuffered any more than the Hind 
Pain of the Sting, is of Opinion that Oz/ of ind 
Scorpions, and other vulgar Antidotes to No 
the Poiſon of theſe Animals, have rather Nel. 
got their Reputation from the Innocence of ing 
the Sting of theſe Creatures, than from any 
conſiderable Vertue in the Medicines. Me-Y:nq 
moires de P Acad. des ſciences 1731. Ca- 

Mr. Vincent Bacon relates what he ob-Yhe | 
ſerved in a Man who had eat Monkſhood, ¶ yet 
Napellus, or Aconita Spicd Florum Py Src. 
ramidali Moriſon. Prælud. Bot. in a Sal-Yi;i; 
lad dreſt with Oil and Vinegar, after a Sup- 
per of Pork. Wm ore after og 
Sallad, the Man felt a tingling Heat, which 
did not only affect his Tongue, but his 
Jaws, ſo that the Teeth ſeemed looſe; anc 


People about him, nay even his Looking: 
laſs, could ſcarce perſwade him that his 
Face was not ſwelled to twice its prope 
Size. This tingling Senfation Her itſelf 
farther, till it had taken Hold of his firm 
rs 
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jody, eſpecially the Extremities. He had 
n Unſteadinels in the Joints, eſpecially of 
he Knees and Ancles, with Twitchings up- 
n the Tendons, ſo that he could ſcarce 
walk acroſs the Room; and he thought that 
n all his Limbs he felt a ſenſible Stop or 
Interruption in the Circulation of his Blood, 
nd that from the Wriſt to the Fingers Ends, 
ind from the Ancles to the Toes, there was 


Dio Circulation at all: But he had no Sick- 


nels. or Diſpoſition to vomit, till, ſuſpect- 
ing himſelf to be poiſoned, he drank a large 
Quantity of Oil, not leſs than a Pint in all, 
and after that he loaded his Stomach with 


Carduus-Tea till he vomited; and though 


he threw up the greateſt Part of his Supper, 
yet his Symptoms ſtill increaſed. His Head 
grew giddy, and his Eyes miſty and wan. 


ering. Next, a kind of humming or hiſ- 


| 
| 
' 


ling Noiſe ſeemed continually to found in 
his Ears, which was followed by Syn- 
copes. Some Spirit of Hartshorn, being 
poured into his Mouth, rouzed him a little, 
and fet him firſt a coughing, and next a vo- 
miting. Being plied with Carduus-Tea, he 
vomited ſeveral Times more, but ſwooned 


J often between the Times of Reaching, not- 


withſtanding that forty or fifty Drops of 
dal Volatilè and Tinctura Croci were gi- 
ven in a Glaſs of Wine after each Time of 

* | | Reaching. 
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Reaching. At length he began to find a 
Working downwards, which was followed 
by a Stool; after which he vomited two or 
three Times more, and then ſaid, his Head 


was ſo heavy, and his Strength and Spirits 


{o exhauſted, that he muſt needs ly down. 
His Pulſe was then a little returned, tho 
very much interrupted and irregular, ſome- 
times beating two or three Strokes very 
quick together, and then making a Stop of 
as long or a longer Time than the precee d- 
ing Strokes altogether took up. Having 
obler ved that what he had laſt vomited was 
little more than the pure Carduus Tea, Mr. 
Bacon gave him a Draught made of 4 E- 
pidem. Theriac. Androm. Conf. Alkerm. 
Sc. and gave Orders to make him ſome 
Sack-W hey to drink between W hiles, ſome- 
. times alone, and in Caſe of great Faintnels, 
with ſome of the above-nam'd Drops. He 
lay awake, tho' ſtill, an Hour or two; but 
being very cold and chilly, had a great deal 
of Covering laid on him, and then found a 
kindly Warmth come over his Limbs, which 
was ee by a moderate Sweat, and 
then a quiet Sleep of four or five Hours, 
from which he awaked very much refreſhed. 
Next Day in the Forenoon he was much a- 
mended, and was capable of anſwering Que- 
ſtions with regard to Strength, his Senſes 

| never 
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never failing him but during the Swoonings* 
In three Days he was quite well. | 

A Woman who had eat a little of this 
Sallad, felt and complained of the ſame 
Symptoms, but in a leſs Degree than the 
Man. She would not be preyailed on to 
yomit, and remained longer out of Order. 


Philoſ. Tranſat. Numb. 432. F 111. 

Mr. Queſuay in his Efaz phyſique ſur 
Poeconomie animale, p. 87, infers, from the 
Effects of Heat upon Oils, how much the 
Nature of oily Medicines may be changed 
in preparing them, according to their being 
longer or ſhorter heated or boiled; and 
therefore that Surgeons ſhould have a parti- 
cular Care to adapt them by this Means to 
the various Caſes for which they are to be 
applied. | 

Dr. Morgan ( Mechan. Pradice of Phy- 
ſick, Prop. vii.) gives it as his Opinion, 
that the mechanical Eftetions of Medicines | 
may be reduced to theſe ſix. 1. Repletion 
and Depletion. 2. Rarefaction and Con- 
denſation, or Heating and Cooling. 3. So- 
lution or Fluxilization, and Olefaction or 
luſpiſſation. 4. Derivation and Revulſion. 
5. Conſtriction and Relaxation. 6. Sti- 
mulation and Pacification. | 

Dr. Neuman Profeſſor of Chemy at Ber- 
in, having related to the Royal Society of 
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London his Remarks on the hard cryſtalli. 
form Subſtance found in the Oil of Thyme, 
and other Plants, affirmed it to be ſo like 


to Camphire as to deſerve that Name 
(Vid. Tranſ. Num. 389. $2.) Mr. Brow 
Chemiſt of London, vety ſoon after (Nun 


390. F 2.) made Remarks on Dr. Neuman 


Paper, and mentioned ſeveral Experiments 
by which it appeared that common or orien 
tal Camphire differed confiderably fron 
that cryſtalliform Subſtance, which Mr 
Brown chuſes to call coagulated Oil o 


Thyme, and thinks the Name of Camphiri 


improper. Dr. Neuman (in Num. 431.$2 


acknowledges the Differences between thel 


Subſtances, bur ſtill argues, that it is: 
proper to give the Name of Camphire tt 
thoſe cryſtalline Bodies in Oils, as it is tc 
reduce Metals, Salts, Sc. under the ſam 
Claſſes. 

Mr. Boulduc has given much the fan 
Deſcription of the Manner of makin 
Epſom-Salt, as Mr. Brown had done it 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Num. 377. $ 10. and Nu 
378. F 1. to wit, that it is the Salt whic 
_ cryſtallizes after boiling to a due Conſiſ 
ence the Bitterus, which is the Liquor te 
maining in the Salt-Pans after the Sea-Sal 
for common Uſe is all ſeparated. Memoir: 
de Þ Acad. des ſciences 1731. 
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Mr. Boulduc alſo deſcribes Seignette's 
Sal Polychreſt, which has been a4 e- 
ſteem'd in France; it is a ſoluble Tartar 
made with Sal Kali, inſtead of Salt of Tar- 
tar. Ibid. | 
The Method hitherto employed for ma- 
king Tartar or its Cryſtals ſoluble, has been 
by ſaturating them with an Alcali Salt; 
but now Meſſrs. Groſſe and du Hamel have 
ſhewn, that all Lime, Chalk er Earth that 
is diſſolyable by Vinegar will ſerve for ma- 
king Tartarus ſolubilis. Hiſtoire & Me- 
A mores de P Acad. des ſtiences 1732. 
Mr. Homberg. by diſlolving Borax in 
Water, into which he poured Oil of Vitriol, 
ind then diſtilling this Mixture, obtain'd 
t his quieting Salt. Mr. Geoffroy has lately 
t taught us an eaſter Way of preparing it; for 
nY inſtead of ſublimating, he evaporates the 
Liquor to the proper Conſiſtence, and then 
ni allows it to cryſtallize; which Cryſtals an- 
ni oY all the Characters of the ſublimed Salr. 
if Id. 
The common Opinion is, that all the a. 
cFhimal Liquors, excepting Chyle and Milk, 
iſFare of an alcaleſcent Nature; but Mr. Que /- 
%% (ur Poecon. anim. p. 144.) affirms, that 
our gelatinous Liquors contain a very a- 
ceſcent Salt capable of reſiſting a Heat 
of 209 Degrees, The Proof of which, 
| 7 WR 
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«« ſays he, offers itſelf daily to every one. 
Who is it who has not remarked, that 
*« Broath made with Fleſh well freed from 
Fat, when corrupted, becomes as ſowr 
as Verjuice?” 

The Foundation on which Mr. Que ſhay 
builds his Doctrine concerning animal Li- 
quors, is the Separation of Milk into its 
oily, cheeſy and watery Subſtances, by 
which, he ſays, p. 165, the Genealogy of 
our Humours begins. In the Blood he re- 
marks, 1. The albuminous Juices. 2. The 
fatty, 3. The gelatinous, ' 4. The bilious, 
And 5. The watery Liquors. Which, ac- 
cording to him, comprehend the four pre- 
dominant Humours of the Ancients. Their 
Blood being the oily or fat Part of the 
Chyle. Their Bile is the fame with the ſa- 
lino-ſulphureons Part of that Oil. Their 
Melancholia or black Bile takes in his al- 
buminous and gelatinous Liquors, which is 
the caſeous Part of the Chyle, and the Pi- 
zuita is the watery. | bra 

Mr. Hunauld has the following Obſerva- 
tions on the Fat of the Body: 1. That tho 
Fœtuſes and Children have much Fat under 
the Skin, yet they have only a ſmall Piece 
or two (Pelotons) at the Baſe of the Heart, 
whereas even lean adult Bodies have Fat all 

round the Baſe, on the Veſſels that go * 


ſtoire de P Acad. des ſciences 1732. 
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of the Heart, and accompanying the larger 
coronary Veſſels, and at the Point of the 
Heart. 2. That the Omentum of very 
young Children has ho Fat, aid their Me- 
ſentery has very little. 3. That in many 
rs rp the Fat under the Skin ts e 
whi 


the Tunita cellularis is the firſt filled with 
Fat; and the laſt emptied of it. From which, 
and ſeeing 3 and Membranes 
ſpread over fo many Muſcles, he concludes, 
the common Opinion of Muſcles being lu- 
bricated by the Fat, to be ill founded. Hi- 


on concerning the 


+ 


The common Opini 


Oſſification of Bones is, that they are firſt. 


Cartilages, which by Preſſure and the Ad- 
dition of an oflifying Juice, are gradnally 
hardned into Bone. Dr. Nzsbet, in his Hu- 
nan O ſteogeny, undertakes to demonſtrate, 
that the Notion of all, or any Bones be- 
« ing originally cartilaginous, is without 

Foundation in Nature.” L 
1. He obſerves, that ſeveral Bones are 
formed between Membranes without the 
Appearance of any Cartilage. He is ſo juſt 
however to thoſe who differ in Opinion 
from him, as to allow (p. 15.) that ſome of 
theſe which he calls Membranes are fo like 
6 8 | tg 


e the Bowels are overcharged with it. 
4. According to him, the exterior Part of 
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to Cartilages, that no leſs an Anatomiſt 
than Kerckringins affirms them poſitive! y 
to be Cartilages; and p. 39, ſays, ** We find 
«© molt of theſe Bones (formed in Mem- 
„ branes) even when their Oſſifications are 


far advanced, to be either ſo exceeding 


*« thin, or very {mall and ſlender, that a 
cartilaginous Subſtance of their Size 
could not have much more Solidity, than 
*« the Membranes between which thole 
*« Bones are produced.” 

2. The Doctor, ſuppoſing the Favourers of 
the common Opinion to know nothing of 
Liquors circulating in Cartilages before and 
while they oſſify, and coniequently to be- 
lieve that no other ſolid Particles form 
Bones than what were in the Cartilages for- 
merly, refutes them, p. 30, from the Bulk 
of the Part not having been greatly dimi- 
niſhed in oſſifying, the Bulk and Weight of 
all animal Subſtances, except Bone, depend- 
ing indiſputably much more on their fluid 
than ſolid Parts. And p. 33, from Bones, 
when burnt, leaving a greater Quantity of 
Earth than Cartilages do. 

3. Cartilages are often harder, and Bones 
arc {ofter than ordinary ; but our Author, 
P. 25, never found any Particles or Fibres in 
a middle State between Bone and Cartilage, 
and therefore concludes the * 
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ſtance not to be gradually tranſmuted into 


the harder. 

4. In Anſwer to the Experiment of ſteep- 
ing Bones in Vinegar, whereby, it has been 
laid, they may be brought to a cartilaginous 
State; Dr. Nzsbet tells us, p. 31, that if 
Bones are ſteep'd long enough, and the Vine- 
gar is often enough changed, Bones may be 
reduced to a ſpongy Subſtance, which is 
very different from Cartilages. 

The Doctor's own Opinion of Oſſificati- 
on is, (p.27) that in the Blood, or a Fluid 
ſecreted from it, there is an oſſify ing Juice 
conſiſting of Particles which are not appa- 
rent; that (. 17, 25) when ever Nature 
deſigns an Oſſi fication between Membranes, 
or within a Cartilage, ſhe (/me Cauſe or 
other) occaſions a more than uſual Afflux 
of Fluid, which diſtends ſo much the Vel- 
ſels which were before inviſible, as to make 
them capable of receiving the red Globules 
of Blood, which is always to be ſeen near 
to where Oſſification is begun. In this Blood 
(PD. 18) gritty bony Particles are to be felt 
by the Point of a Knife, which (. 28) have 
been formed by the Attraction and Cohe- 
ſion of the Particles of the oſſify ing Juice 
obſtructed, along with the other groſſer 
Fluids in the Beginning of the Veſſels, pre- 
pared to receive refluent Juices. The 
G g 2 «« Blood 
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Blood being capable of forming fine 
+< Membranes, the membranous Parts of a 
© Bone, which act as a Gluten to keep 
„ thele Particles and Fibres together, if | 
there be any ſuch, that do not ariſe from 
the Coats of its Veſſels, are produced by 
„ a Coheſion round the cretaceous Par- 
„ ticles of a Part of the Fluid, in which 
„they were generated and contained.” 
Thus (p. 10, 38) the Membranes or Carti- 
lages ſerve as a Bed between, or within 
which the bony Particles are depoſited or 
ſhoot ; bur (p. 21) without any Intermix- 
cure of the Particles of the Bone and Carti- 
lage, or Continuation of the Fibres of one 
Subſtance ro thole of the other, as, /ays 
he, is evident in Cartilages containing 
Bones kept long enough in Water, and then 
ſlit; for the Bone will, as ſoon as the large 
Veſſels that enter its Subſtance are divided, 
ſlip as eaſily, if not eaſter, from it. than an 
Acorn does out of its Cup: And there is a a 
Smoothneſs and Poliſh of the Parts of both 
Cartilage and Bore, which thew there is no 
Conjunction or Union of the Fibres of the 
two Subſtances, While the Bones are in- 
creaſing within Cartilages, (P. 34, 35) the 
Cartilages are extended and ſpread out, by 
which, with the Preſſure which they ſuffer, 
and the great Iuſlux of various Fluids, ond 
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the nutritious Matter being hindred to flow 
freely into them, they decreaſe continual- 
ly, and at laſt may truly be ſaid to be en- 
tirely deſtroyed. 

Mr. Weitbrecht has deſcribed and deli- 


neated a Ligament, which had not been ob- 


ſerved by Anatomical Writers, ſtretched 
from the poſterior Part of the anterior Ex- 
tremity of each Clavicle behind the Ster- 
num, to the ſame Part of the other Clavicle. 
which makes the Articulation of the Ster- 
num and Clavicles ſtronger. Comment. A- 
cad. ſtient. Petropolitan. Tom. IV. p. 255. 
Mr. Weitbrecht has alſo deſcribed and 
painted ſome Bones and Mulcles of the 
Hand more accurately than is to be found 
in other Books: What Corrections he has 
made will not admit of being told in fewer 
Words than the Author has uſed, 16. 
P. 234. 
The Improvements made by Mr. Albi- 
uus in his Hiſtoria Muſtulorum, will as lit- 
tle allow of an Abridgment, and therefore 
we muſt refer to the Book itſelf. We can- 
not but regret that he has given us no more 
Plates than four, repreſenting the Mulcles, 
Ligaments and Bones of the Hand, which 
are moſt accurate and elegant. 
Dr. Morgan in his Mechanical Practice 
of Phyfick, Prop. XII. repeats the Obje- 
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ctions he had made in his Phito/ophical 
Principles of Medicine, to muſcular Con- 
traction being owing to the Influx of a 
Fluid of the Ner ves into the muſcular Fibres. 
The principal of thele are, 1. The Veſicles 
in an animal Body being all diſtractile, ſuch 
a Fluid would diſtend the Veſicles of the 
Mulcles in every Direction alike, and con- 
ſequently, by ſuch Influx, Muſcles would 


be made longer, inſtead of being ſhortned. 


as they really are. 2. In accounting tor 
the Motion of the Heart, thole who would 
have it to depend on the animal Spirits, 
are, ſays he, brought into the Ablurdity 
of making the Secretion of the Brain to de- 


pend on the Contraction of the Heart, and 


the Contraction of the Heart ro depend on 


the Secretion in the Brain, which is run- | 
ning Things in a Circle without any Caule. 


Or ſuppoſe theſe two to be ſet at firſt mira- 
culouſly in Motion, yet the Reſiſtances 
that would be met with would neceſſarily 
put ſoon an End to that Motion. peu pag 
and Springs, which act by their conſtant 
uniform Force of Gravity and Elaſticity, 
are the only Cauſes of continuing Motion 
in a reſiſting Medium. To Elaſticity then 
it is he alcribes the Motion of Muſcles, as 
is more fully explained in his Principles. 


We wiſh the Doctor would impartially try 


the 
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the Application of the Objections he has 
made to the common Opinion, likewiſe to 
his own Doctrine. 5 

In School. 1. of this Prop. XII. he parti- 
cularly attacks Boer haave's Arguments in 
favour of animal Spirits, which, he thinks, 
the Profeſſor gives up, by acknowledging 
that they cannot be exhibited to any of our 
Senſes. 

In Schol. 2. He laughs at the Opinion of 
Secretion being only owing to the Laws of 
Circulation, and thinks ſome Concoction 
or Fermentation neceſſary. Nor will he 
allow that all the Liquors ſecerned have 
firſt entred the Blood-yeſlels, inſiſting ſtill, 
as he had done formerly, that the Urine 
paſſes from the Stomach to the Bladder, 
without entring into the common Courſe of 
the Circulation. | 3 

Dr. Morgan (Mec han. Pract. Prop. VI. 
endeavours to ſhew that Dr. 7uryn (Dif- 
ſert. de motu aquarum fluentium) has 
Confounded three perfectly different and 
„ diſtin Laws of Motion, namely, the 
«© Law of communicating Motion by Im- 
„ pulſe, the Law of Gravity in general, 
and the particular Law of Preſſure in 
% Fluids;” and then examines the Paradox, 
concerning the Circulation of Liquors in 
Animals, advanced by Dr. Fusmyn in that 
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Diſſertation, to wit, that the Momentum 
or Impetus of the Blood is greater at the 
Extremitics of the evaneſcent Arteries than 
at the Heart. The contrary of which, Dr. 
Morgan thinks is clearly Knee e by 
the greater Thinneſs of the Coats of the 


{mall Arteries than of the large ones, and 


from the Capacities of all the Branches of 
every Artery being ſo much greater than of 
the Trunk itlelf, while the ſame Quantity 
of Blood paſſes through the Trunk and 


oy in the ſame Time. 


n Schol. of Prop. V. he roughly criti- 


cizes Dr. Robinſon's Laws of Motion in 


Fluids, and afterwards attacks the Doctrine 
which Dr. Robinſon has borrowed from Sir 
F/aac Newton concerning the Acid in the 
Air which they ſuppoſed neceſſary for the 
Life of Animals, and to preſerve the Action 
of Fire and Flame. (See dur Vol. I. p. 340.) 
Dr. Morgan's principal Objection to this 
Doctrine is, that Acids extinguiſh Fire, and 
acid Vapours are more ſuttocating and de- 
ſtructive than any common water y Fume or 
Vapour; and Acids cannot efferveſce with 
the Blood, nor do they increaſe, but rather 
diminiſh Heat. | 
Our Author's Opinion of the Ule of Air 
ro Fire and Animals is, that it ſerves as a 
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ry off thoſe copious Diſcharges of humid 
2 Huvia or moiſt Vapour, which all livin 
Creatures, and all combuſtible Matter un- 
der the Action of Fire, are inceſſantly emit- 
ting and throwing out, and conſequently, 
for want of ſuch an exhaling Medium as 
that of the Air, thoſe vaſt Quantities of hu- 
mid Vapour-being thrown back, and not diſ- 
charged or carried off, the Life of Animals, 
and the Action of Fire, muſt ſoon be ſuffo- 
cated and extinguiſhed, after the ſame Man- 
ner and by the tame Sort of mechanical Ne- 
celiity. | 

Anatomiſts in their Figures and Deſcrj- 
ptions of the Brain only repreſent the Ca- 
vities that are {een upon ſeparating the He- 
milpheres, and taking away the Corpus cal- 
bfum, without oblerving that the Crura 
fornicis fink down, and then turn forwards 
on each Side of the Medulla oblongata, in 
Cavities which are extended far forwards, 
under the commonly-known anterior Ven- 
tricles. In theſe inferior Cavities the Cru- 
ra fornicis are of a beautiful Form, reſem- 
bling a white Silk-worm or Fea-horſe; on 
which Account they were called Hippo- 
campi by Julius Cefar Arantius, who is 
the only Author who has given any Deſcri- 
our of them, till lately Mr. Da Verno 
has revived them, by an exact Deſcription 
and Delineation, Mr, 
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Mr. Du Vernoy alſo obſerves, that the 
Septum lucidum between the anterior Ven- 
tricules has a Cavity between the two La. 
mellæ of which it is compoſed, in which he 
has often found Water, and that the inter- 
nal Side of the Seytum is made rough, by a 
great many ſmall Grains and Papillulæ. 


Comment. Acad. Petropol. Tom. IV. p. 130. 
The French Anatomiſts have of late diſ. 


puted, whether or not the Heart is ſhortned 
in its Sy/tole, tho' all allow that it is then 
ſtraitned. In Diſſections of living Crea- 
tures, the Motions of the Heart are ſo 
quick. convulſive and irregular, that it is 
ſcarce poſſible to determine this Queſtion 
by them. If it is ſaid, that the longitu- 


dinal Fibres contracting will make the 


Heart ſhorter ; it may be anſwered, that 
the tranſverſe Fibres, being much ſtronger 
than the longitudinal, may prevent their 
Action. The Valves at the Orifices 0 
the Ventricles of the Heart being evident- 
ly ſtretched towards the Point of the Heart 


in its Dzaſtole, when the Blood ruſhes into 


the Ventricles, and theſe Valves being rai- 
ſed towards the Baſe of the Heart in its H. 


ſtole, to prevent the Blood from returning 


into the Auricles; which Motions of the 
Valves ſeem to depend on the Relaxation 
and on the firetching of the dee 
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Cords by which the Valves are connected 
to the Sides of the Ventricles, appears to 
be one of the ſtrongeſt Arguments for the 
Heart being ſhortned in its F 'yſtole, eſpecial- 
ly that thele Motions of the Valves can be 
ſeen, by alternately raiſing and letting fall 
the Point of a Heart filled with Water, and 
held with the Baſe upwards. But even this 
is not concluſive; for in making the laſt- 
mentioned Experiment, the Motions of the 
Valves are the ſame, when the Sides of the 
Ventricles only arc preſſed without the 
Point being raiſed or depreſſed.— Nor is 
there any Conſequence to be drawn in fa- 
vour of the Heart's being lengthned in its 
Syſtole, from its Pullation felr at that Time 
on the Ribs; becauſe that Pulſation may as 
well be owing to the Heart's being raiſed 
by the ſtretched, diſtended Auricles and Ar- 
teries, as to the increaſed Length of the Ven- 
tricles. Hit. de P Acad. des ſciences 1731. 
According to Mr. Que ſnay (/Poecon. ani. 
male, p. 227) the Motions of the Heart and 
the Circulation of the Liquors depend on 

the Motion of the Lungs, which ſendi 
the Blood forcibly into the left Auricle, re- 
vive and increaſe its Elaſticity and Contra- 
ction by this Shock, which the Auricle 
communicates to the Ventricle, which af- 
fects the Arteries in the ſame Way; and 
g racie 
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theſe do the ſame to the Veins which act 
upon the right Auricle, and that upon its | 
Ventricle ; And thus the Circulation is 


continued. 


Mr. Lindern Phyſician at Strasburg, re- 


lates two Obſervations which contradict 


the Doctrine of violent Trituration, ſaid to 
be performed by the Stomach in Digeſtion, | 


I. A Dog having {wallowed a Dice, vomi- 
ted it eleven or twelve Hours after; when 
the bony Part of the Dice was much dimi- 
niſhed, but the Pins of Wood on which the 
Spots are marked were entire, and ſtood out 
a conſiderable Way from the Bone. 2. Thrce 


Stomachs of Swine were cruſted ſo thick o- 
ver their interior Surface with a ſtony Sub- 


ſtance, that all their Cavity was filled, ex- 


cept a Canal in the Middle, of about an Inch 


diameter: Notwithſtanding this, the Fleſh 


of the Creatures was fair and ſound, and 


ſold well. Hzft. de P Acad. des ſcien. 1731. 

Ruyſth (Adverſ. Dec. 3. Tab. I. Fig. 4, 
5, 6, 7) painted the meſeraic Arteries and 
Veins as having different Courſes in the Di- 


{tribution of their Branches in the Inteſtines. 


Dr. Albinus (Differt. de arter. & ven. in- 


reſtin.) attributes this Miſtake to Ruy/eh's 


having injected the Arteries at one Part of 
the Inteſtines, and the Veins at another; 
and by a Figure repreſenting the internal 

| | cellular 
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cellular Membrane of rhe Jlium with both 
Arteries and Veins injected, ſhews their 
Courles to be the fame. | 

Mr. Du Vernoy is of Opinion, that the 
Vatuule conniventes of the Inteſtines are 
formed by the arched Veſſels and Fat in the 
internal cellular Coat, and coyered by the 
villous or nervous Coat. Comment. Acad. 
Petropol. Tom. IV. p. 192. 

Every Body knows the many Opinions 
which have been given concerning the Uſe 
of the Spleen. Mr. Du Vernoy has added 
one more to the Number. From obſerving 
alarge empty Space, near the Spleen, in the 
Abdomen of a dead Body ; the proportional 
Largeneſs of its Blood-veſlels, and the Stru- 
cture of the Spleen analogous to that of the 
Penis; he concludes the Spleen in a living 
Perſon to be ſubject to Inflations like a Bel- 
lows: But how it is thus to be moved, or 
to what Purpoſe, he does not tell us. 167d. 
P. 156. | 

Dr. Rega, in his /econd Treatiſe on U- 
rme, mentions the Opinion of ſome mo- 
dern Authors, who imagine that our Drink 
paſſes through the Coats of the Stomach 
and Bladder, and not in the ordinary Courle 
of the Guts, Lacteals, Sc. when it is ſo 
quickly evacuated by Urine, as it is obſer- 
ved to be after drinking ſeveral Mineral 
Waters 
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Waters and other Liquors. He ſhews this ect 
to be no new Opinion, it having been men- Bla 
tioned by Hippocrates and Aſclepriades MUr 
and then he endeavours to prove, by an ca-Yupo 
ſy Calcul of the Quantity of Urine "Meds Liq 
in the Kidneys, that they are capable of i 
furniſhing all the Quantity obſerved at anyſof - 
Time. And laſtly, he mentions the Full- the 
neſs and greater Frequency of the Pulſe ati 
ter drinking theſe diuretick Liquors, as a 
Proof of their being mixed with the Blood! 
Dr. Morgan ( Mechan. Pratt. p. my af 
ter ſeveral Arguments taken from the Chlo 
roſis, and other Symptoms which appear 
after Obſtructions of the Men/es, and ob 
{erving that Blood- letting does not ſuppl 
this natural Evacuation, concludes that the 
Menſes are not deſigned only for eyacua: 
ting a ſuperfluous Quantity of arterious 
Blood, but that there is then a very diffe. 
rent and very independent Secretion, or AF! 
Derivarion of a certain excrementirious and 
redundant Lymph or Serum, from the mem: 
branous Cells and Ventricles of the Gland 
in general, but chiefly from thoſe Parts o 
the Membrana celluloſa, which are mort 
directly and immediately connected wit 

the Kidneys, Uterus and Ovarium. 
Dr. Neuville, in his Diſſertation on the 
Allantozs, F 10, affirms, that a Liquor in 
jecte⸗ 
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jected by the human Urethra, after the 
Bladder is blown up, will come out at the 
Urachus; as it will, he ſays, likewiſe do, 
upon gently preſſing a Bladder filled with 
Liquor, while the VUrethra is tied. He al- 
ſo informs us, that Mr. Albinus, Profeſſor 
of Anatomy at Leyden, ſhewed his Students 
the UOrachus of an Adult, which was per- 
vious, and allowed the Urine to pals an 
Inch from the Bladder. And (F 24) thatMr. 
Albiuus, in 1730, ſhewed the Allantors of 
2 human Fœtus about ſeven Weeks old, 
looſely connected by {mall Fibres, and pla- 
ced betwixt the Amnios and Chor on, exact- 
ly where the Placenta adheres to the Cho- 
$707; it was like an oblong Bladder, and 
much more capacious than the Bladder of 
JUrine. The Urachus likewile appeared di- 
Iſtinctly in the umbilical Rope towards its 
Side, like a {mall Thread, and terminated 
Jin rhe Allautois. 
Dr. Hunauld, Royal Profeſſor of Ana- 
tomy of Paris, has communicated ſome 
A Thoughts on the Operation of the Fiſtula 
lacrymalis, and propoſes that no Tent ſhould 
Abe put into the Perforation of the Os unguzs, 
becauſe the Tears will of themſelves keep it 
open, and the Tent, by irs Preſſure and Ir- 
Fritation, may occaſion Inconveniencies. 
IP hzloſoph. Tran ſact. Numb. 437. $ gx 
q * 
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The itinerant Oculiſt Dr. Taylor (in his 
Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the Cr7y/talline 
Humour of the human Eye) ſeems to aim 
at ſome thing new in the Operations he de- 
ſcribes, but expreſſes himſelf in a Manner 
that makes us ſuſpect we may miſtake his 
N We ſhall however for once try 
our Skill in explaining profoundly obſcure 
Authors. 1 5 
In couching a Catarat? or opack Cryſtal. 
tine, he makes a {mall Puncture with a Lan- 
cet, through the Coats of the Eye, in the 
ordinary Place of piercing with a Needle in 
this Operation; then introducing his Needle 
at this Puncture, he directs its Point to the 
lower Edge of the Cataract, and raiſing the 
Cataract a little with the Side of the Needle, 
he obſer ves whether it moves directly up- 
wards, without being turned forwards or 
backwards. If the Catara#thus moved is 
neither preſſed nearer to nor farther from 
the Iris, he draws back the Needle fome 
Way; and as ſoon as the Cataract deſcends 
to its former Situation, he puſhes the Needle 
quickly into it, and breaks its lower Edge, 
by forcing the Needle through it, and ſome 
little Way into the Subſtance of the vitrous 
Humour. When this is done, he draws the 
Needle back again, and then directs its 


Point to the upper Part of the Cataract, up: 
on 


| and Obſervations. 481 
on which he preſſes in different Directions, 


till he ſees, by the perpendicular Motion of 


the Cataract, that rhe Needle is right pla- 
ced, when he ufes more Force to thruſt the 
alrer'd Cryſtalliue out at the Aperture al- 
ready mentioned to have been made in the 
lower Part of its Capſula. When ever he 
ees the Cataract paſſing through this Open. 
ing, he brings back his Needle to it, and 


puſhes the Czrarat into the divided Part of 


the vitrous Humour, and then takes his 
Needle our of the Eye. 

In what he calls the ſhaking Citatat?, 
or where the alter'd Cryſtalline has got out 
of its Capſula, and floats in the aqueous 
Humour; the Operation, according to him, 
is much the ſame as in the true Cataract; 
only that the Part of the former Operation, 
whereby the Capſula of the Cryſtalline was 
opened art its lower Edge, is omitted, and 
the Needle muſt be placed farther forward 
in the Eye, in depreſſing the CataratF. 

The fal/e Cataratt, according to Dr. Tay- 
bor, is the Cryſtalline reduced to a fluid State 
with an opack Capſula, in which he adviſes 
firſt ro petform the ſame Operation as in the 
true Cataract, and afterwards to ſeparate the 
Capſula all round from irs Adheſions with 
the Ligamentum ciliare, that it may alſo be 
depreſfed into the vitrous Hümour. 
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The Glaucoma is ſaid by our Author to 


be the Cry/tallzne, with its ts lap become 


opack and cnlarged in its Volume; for re- 
moving which, he propoſes the Separation 
of the Capſula, with its included Cry/fal- 
line, and their Depreſſion into the vitrous 
Humour, in the ſame Manner as was pro- 
poſed for the Capſula of the falſe Cataract. 
After theje Operations, Dr. Tay/or drops 
a Mixture of the Tincture of Balſ. Pern- 
vVian. with warm Water, into the Eye; and 
then applies, upon the Eye, a Cataplaim 
made of ſome Drops of the Mixture, with 
Pulp of Caſſia. This Cataplaſm is to be re- 
newed every four Hours of the firſt two 
Days, each Time fomenting the Eye, half 
an Hour, with a ſpirituous Fomentation in 
which there is Camphire. He then gives 
free Motion to the Eyc-lids, but keeps a 
Shade over the Eyes for ſome Time. 
The Cæſareau Operation is recommended 
by ſeveral Authors, and ſome Examples have 
been recorded, of the Mother having been 
laved by it; notwithſtanding which, Wo- 
men are frequently allowed to die with their 
Children buried in their Womb, without 
this Attempt being made for ſaving either. 
To encourage Practiſers to do their Duty. 
by performing what Art directs for ſaving 


Patients in deſperate Circumſtances, * 
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Helvetiut communicates to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris a well-atteſted Hiſtory 
of a Woman recovering after the Cz/arear 
Operation had been performed upon her by 
a Midwife. Hiſt. de Acad. Sos blew, 1731. 
Mr. Petit the Surgeon, in examining all 
the different Methods employed by Surge- 
ons for ſtopping Hæmorrhagies, aſſures us, 
that in each of them a Piece of clotted Blood 
is contained in the Veſſel, which ſerves to 
keep the Blood from eſcaping after the Ef- 
fect of the Medicine firſt employed ceaſes. 
Where Ab/orbents or Aſtringents are uſed, 
there is, he ſays, not only a cylindrical 
Piece of clotted Blood in the Veſſel, but 
there is a Covering of it on and round the 
Orifice of the eut Veſſel, which cylindrical 
Form makes it eaſily puſhed out at the Ex- 
tremity of the vellel; and therefore the 
Hemorrhagy is in Danger of returning, 
when it is ſtopped by ſuch Medicines.— 
Cauſtic łs have much the ſame Effects, on- 
ly the Covering on the Extremity of the 
Veſſel is 9 8 ty the ſolid Parts being con- 
founded with the clotted Extravalation.—— 
When a Ligature is uſed there is no clot- 
ted Covering, and the internal Plug is of a 
pyramidal Figure, the ſmaller Exttemity be- 
ing neareſt to the Ligature; therefore it is 
with Difficulty that ſuch a clotted Piece can 
H h 1 - 
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be puſhed out. Beſides this Advantage, the 
Sides of the Veſſel, which are brought to be 
contiguous by the Ligature, will probably 
grow together; and on both theſe Accounts, 
there is much leſs Risk of a freſh Hæmor- 
rhagy, after tying Veſſels, than in the o- 
ther Methods above- mentioned. Com- 
preſſion rightly applied, to wit, on the Sides 
of the Veſſel, renders the clotted Plug of 
ſuch a Form as cannot caſily eſcape at the 
narrow Orifice; and a large Surface of the 
Sides of the Veſſel being made contiguous, 
they will grow ſooner and more firmly to- 
gether than in any other Way : For which 
Reaſon, and the ſaving both Pain to the Pa- 
tient, and Loſs of Subſtance of the Stump, 
he prefers Compreſſion to all the other Me- 


thods. Memoires de Acad. des ſcien. 1731. 


In Proof of the Effects of coagulated Blood 
ſtopping the Efflux of Blood from large Ar- 
teries, he relates two Hiſtories; in one, the 
Artery was oſſified; and in the other, it la 

in a bony Groove: So that in both, it muſt 


have been a Plug which prevented the Hæ- 
morrhagy. He endeayours to prove, that 


the Caillot or Plug is ſtronger and firmer 
when formed 'of coagulated Lymph, than 
when it is compoſed of red Blood, 16id. 1732. 

For executing the Compreſſion right, at- 
ter Amputations of the larger Extremities, 


he 
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he has contrived a Machine, compoſed of a 
large Circular Belt, to be put round the 
Trunk of the Body, or ſuperior Part of the 
Member, which is to ſuſtain the Bandage, 
by Straps going from it, which are faſtned 
at the other End to a leſſer circular Belt that 
is put round the Part of the Member where 
the Tourniquet is commonly applied. This 
leſſer Belt is to have two Plates with Screws, 
Sc. in the Form of his Screw-Tourniquet, 
deſcribed Memozres de Þ Acad. des ſtjences 
1718, and now generally known, and js to 
ferve the ſame Purpoles of ſtopping the 
Blood during the Qperation, and in the 
Time of each Dreſſing, and to moderate its 
Courſe at all other Times. From this leſſer 
Belt, four Straps go opt, to crols over two 
Plates with their Screws, as in the Tour- 
niquet placed on the Stump. When the Q- 
peration is performed, he applies thick Bol- 
ſters of Lint on the Side of each large Ar- 
tery fartheſt from the Bone, and placing 
the interior convex Plate of the ſmall 
Tourniquet on them, he ſecures it in the 
right Situation with the four Straps, and 
ſerews down the Plate on the Bolſters and 
Veſſel, which being preſſed between the In- 
ſtrument and the Bone, can allow no Blood 
to paſs. Lid. 1731. 
Dr. Deſaguliers has contrived a Machine 
5 fox 
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for changing the Air of the Chamber of fick 
People in a little Time, by either drawing 
out the foul Air, or forcing in freſh Air; 
or doing both ſucceſſively, without open- 
ing Doors or Windows: A Figure, Deſcri- 
ption and Account of which are inferted in- 
to the Philoſoph. Tranſatf. Numb. 427. 
F 1, 2, 3, which we cannot abridge. 

Mr. Qucſnay (Fart de guerir par la 
$ajgnee) obler ves, that the Effects of Blood- 
letting muſt be, 1//, To empty the Veſſels, 
which he calls Depletzon. 2dly, To take 
away more of ſome Sorts of Liquors than 
of others, which he calls Spo/zatzon. The 
Nepletian may ſoon be ſupplied by new 
Chyle, but rhis Chyle is not ſo ſoon redu- 
ccd into the Nature of rhe Liquors taken a- 
way; therefore though the firſt Effect of 
Blood-letting may ceale very ſoon, the ſe- 
cond will continue longer, and is the prin- 
cipal. The red Globules, according to our 
Author, muſt be moſt affected by the Ho- 
{iation, becauſe of their ſmall Proportion 
to the other Liquors, and their quick Cir- 
cu lation in the larger Veſſels ; whence he 
infers, that the great Effect of Blood-let- 
ting is to render the Fluids more ſerous, 


and to weaken the Solids. 


From conſidering, ſays Mr. Queſnay. 


. 47, all the Effects of Blood. lecting. it 


Muſt 
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I | 

mult be concluded, that there is only Place N 91 
for Blooding when the Liquids diſturb the 1 
Action of the Solids, or when the Solids 1 
cauſe Diſorder in the Fluids. For when the 1 
Solids or the Liquids are found defective ab- i | 
ſolutely, or in themſelves, the bad State of Wo 
neither of them can be repaired by blooding. Wy 

It is impoſſible to make ſuch an Abridg- 1 
ment as our Deſign allows, of all the parti- 
cular Caſes in which he examines, whether 
Blooding is uſcful or not ; only we may in 
general obſerve, that there are very few 
Diſeaſes in which he thinks it may not be 
of Advantage to let Blood. 
Dr. Langriſh ( Modern Theory and Pra- 
rice of Phyſick) gives us Tables of the dif- 
ferent Proportions of Serum and Gore, and 
the different Powers of Coheſion between 
the red Globules which conſtitute the Cra/- 
ſamentum, as alſo the Proportions of the 
different Principles obtained by a chemical 
Analyſis from the Blood, and from the U- 
rine in different Kinds of Fevers, and in 
their ſeveral Stadia. 

P.66, He tells us the Manner in which 
his ſtatical Experiments were made: 1. 
He always took Care to bleed into a Por- 
ringer as near the ſame Shape and Size as 
wy 2 becauſe a larger Surface of Blood 


fhould not be expoſed to the Influence of iff 
H h 4 1 the 161 
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ſeparate 


the Air in one Trial than in another 
2. All the Blood was received in one 
Porringer, becauſe he has found by Ex- 


perience, that a Pound of Blood does 


not ſeparate ſo much Serum, when divi- 


ded into ſeveral Parcels, as when con- 


tained in one Veſſel. 3. He always fet 
the Blood in a cool Place, and after it 
had ſtood twenty four Hours, he my 
carefüll weighed the Serum and Cru0 
f „ In order to find their diffe- 
rent Proportions. He took a very 
thin Glaſs-Tube 12 Inches long and! Inch 
diameter, and having hermetically ſeal'd 
op one End of it, he blowed it out to an 
rule Point, about the Bignels of a mid- 
dling! Pea. Now this Point being let up- 


on the Craſſamentum, the Weight of the 


Tube was not of itſelf ſufficient to preis 


through, and but very ſeldom when fil- | 
led with Water; ſq that his Way of try⸗ 
ing the Cohefion of the Gore, was to 


pour Mercury into the Tube, till it was 
juſt heavy enough to cut its Way through; 


and as the Tube was exactly graduated, 


he could, by this means, very nicely de- 
termine the Power of Coheſſon between 


the Globules which conſtirute the Craſ- 
* /amentum.” 


By the Tables of Dr. Langriſb 's ſtatical 
Experi- 
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Experiments made on the Blood of People 
in acute continual Fevers, . 68, compared 
with what he lays of the Blood of three 
young Men in perfect Health, p. 74; it 
appears that in ſuch Feyers the Serum is in 
lets Proportion, and the Craſſamentum is 
more viſcid and tenacious than in Health. 
The Indications of Cure from which are 
rata,” PT regen Hed 

By the chemical Analyſis, p. 80, it was 
Yroved, that in acute Fevers the ſaline and 
ſulphureous Parts did abound more than in 
Health, And p. 94, that the Urine was 
impregnated more and more with theſe ſa- 
line and ſulphureous Principles, as the Sym- 
ptoms abated upon a Criſis by Urine. 

Dr. Freind had recommended Bleeding 
at the jugular Veins, in a Phrenzy coming 
upon 4 Fever, which Dr. Langriſb, p. 131, 
endeavours to prove rather to be hurtful : 
x1. Becauſe of the Ligature's ſtopping the 
Blood ſome Time. 2. Becauſe opening the 
external Jugular cannot make a Reyulfian 
from the internal Parts; ſince not only the 
Reſiſtance ro the Blood in the common 
Trunk of the Carotid is thereby diminiſh- 
cd, but alſo the Reſiſtance to that which 
comes out of the Heart is alſo diminiſhed, 
which will therefore ſend more by thar 
common Trunk, and conſequently as much 

| | as 
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as formerly by the internal Carotid. 3. Af. Y j; 
ter the Orifice of the Jugular is ſhut, there 1 
is ſome Reaſon to believe that the Blood u 
continues to flow more by the {ſuperior 12 
Branches ſometime, which will do Harm. Ist 
4. He thinks the Cafes mentioned by Dr. I 
Freind, for proving his Opinion, either do 1e 
it not, or can be turned againſt him. I: 
By our Author's Experiments in inter- Ia 
mitting Fevers, p. 229, the Craſſamentum f| » 
of the Blood is not ſo viſcid and tenacious; I ,, 
neither is the Serum ſo bilious, ſaline and F 
acrid, as in acute continual Fevers; and the fe 
red Globules abound more, and the Cruor F x, 
is more viſcid and tough in Quotidianę than V 
in Tertians, and in Tertians than in Quar- 01 


| Fans. tb 
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The Epidemic Fever, deſcribed by Dr. I y, 
Douglas, ſeized a half of the Inhabitants fe 
of New-England, and killed one in thirty th 
five; in ſomePlaces one Sixth, one Fourth, 
or one Third of the Sick died. Thc} p. 
| greateſt Number of thoſe labouring under N 
| this Epidemic Diſeaſe, after the common cu 
l Symptoms of a Fever, had Swelling, Pain, I n. 

| and white Specks in the *Vv#ula and Tonfuls, di 


| and a diſtinct, red, miliary Eruption over I 
Þ all, (or a breathing Sweat that ſmelled as fa 
[ the Eruption did) which was at the Height I br 
: the fourth Day; after which it neue po rh 
caled ] 
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ſcaled off, and the Specks ſlough'd off from 
the ſubſiding Fauceg. They generally did 
well. _—<A worle Kind of this Fever was 
2ccompanicd with a low unequal Pulle, Pro- 
{tration of Strength, Deſpondency, colli- 
quative Vomiting, Purging or Sweats, 
chop'd Tonſils, with brown or livid Spots; 
the Eruption darker-colourcd, or appearing 
and diſappearing; Ichor or Pus coming by 
Mouth or Noſe from Parts out of Sight; 
mucous Exuviæ ſloughing off the Tongue, 
OE ſophagus or Bronchia, Many thus af- 
fected died the ſixth or ſeventh Day..— 
In the worſt Sort, the Pulſe and Strength 
were ſtill lower, the Colliquations were 
greater; and the Sick had a ſinking Pain at 
the Stomach, Stupor, Delirium or Con- 
vulſions, and an intolerable Fætor. The 
few thus ſeized died the firſt, ſecond or 


third oy 


This Fever was ſeldom too high, and the 
Patients generally recovered when left to 
Nature, with a temperate Regimen. Eva- 
cuations, particularly Blood-letting, haſt- 
ned Death, or retarded the Cure. Hot Cor- 
dials alſo did Hurt. Snakeroot-Tea, or 
Sp. C. C. and a little Wine ſupported the 
faint and weak, and promoted the ſalutary 
breathing Sweats. Profuſe Sweats and Diar- 
rhæas were ſtopt by Ol. Cinam. Decott. als. 

| Elixir. 
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Elixir. Vitriol. and toaſted Rhubarb. Ca. 


lomel, which made the Evacuation they 


bore beſt, and Gargles of Tint. Myrrh and 
Alves helped off the Sloughs, and kept the 
This Zp:demzic Diſeaſe | 


Throat moiſt... 
was followed in ſome with Diſcolourings, 


Hæmorrhagies, Sc. like thoſe in the Scur- 


vy which were cured by Milk-diet, Peru- 
vian Bark and Elixir 2 itrioli. In others 
with Tumours, which reſolved with mer- 


curial Plaiſters and Purging, but ſuppurated 


with Cataplaſms; and when ſuppurated, 
ſpread by Digeſtives, but cured with ſpiri- 


tuous drying Applications. The nervous 


Symptoms, 1uch as hyſterick Ails, Melan- 
choly, Fatuity, Sc. remaining with others, 


were ſoon removed by a reſtoring Diet. 
Dr. Cohauſer in his Book, entituled, Ar- 
cheus Febrium Faber & Medicus, recom- 
mends the Quiuquina or Jeſuits Bark in 
intermitting Fevers, but mentions ſeveral 
Rules to be obſerved before it is given, 
while it is uſed, and after taking it. He con- 


demns the Ule of Purgatives as Preparatives 


for the Bark, and recommends Emeticks, 
eſpecially in melenteric Fevers, where the 


prime viæ are ſtuffed. He recommends 
the Bark to be given immediately after the 
- aguiſh Paroxyſm, and to repeat the Doſe e- 
very four Hours; and is of Opinion it has 


better 


. 
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better Effects when taken with a bitter ſto- 
machick Wine than in Pills, and it is ſtill 
more effectual when ſome Green Tea is 
drank with it. While the Bark is uſed, and 
in the Intervals of Paroxyſms, he ſays, Ex- 
erciſe is of great Ule. 

Though our Author is very fond of the 
Bark in the Cure of intermittent Fevers, 
he cautions Practiſers to be very careful not 
to give it to all Patients, or at improper 
Times; becauſe, though it may put off the 
Fever, it occaſions Swellings, Dropſies, 
Pains of the Belly, Obſtructions of the 
Bowels, and a great many other Diſeaſes, 
(of which he gives ſeveral ſtrong Examples) 
that are more dangerous and worſe to cure 
than the Ague is. The beſt Method, he 
lays, to remove theſe bad Symptoms, is to 
bring back the Fever, for which Ermuller 
recommends volatile Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac; our Author thinks a Wine in which 
reſolving diuretick and deterſive Medicines 
are infuſed would be ſafer. He tells us, the 
People of Yef{phalia ſeldom mils to bring 
ban the Fever when neceſſary, by eating 
a high-ſmoaked Sow's Head. 

Mr. Cohauſen is of Opinion, that the con- 
tinued remitting Fevers which are periodi- 
cal in their Remiſiions, are of the ſame Na- 
ture with Agues, and oughr allo to be ho 
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red by the Bark, unleſs they are of a mali- 
gnant Kind, accompanied from the Begin- 
ning to the End with Coldneſs and a weak 
Pulſe; in ſuch Caſes, Diaphoreticks are the 
proper Medicines. 

The German Phyſicians ſeem at preſent 


to be divided in their Opinions concerning 


Blood-letting in the Small-Pox, ſome till 
adhering to the hot Regzmen, while others 
recommend Venæſection as the Medicine 
moſt to be depended on. Dr. Burghart 
Phyſician at Breſlaw, in Support of his 
Friend Dr. Tralles Phyſician in the fame 
Place, his Treatiſe on the Uſe and Neceſſi- 
ty of Blood-letting in the variolous Fever, 
proves by numerous Obletyations of the 
good Effects of Hæmorrhagies from the 
Noſe and other Parts of the Body, and Ve- 
næſection in the variolous Fever, that in a 
great many Caſes it is the chief or only Me- 
dicine from which the Prevention of the 
worſt Symptoms is to be expected, though 
perhaps it is not neceſſary to every Patient 
under this Diſeaſe. Mantiſſ. ad Spec im. 1. 

Satyr. Medic. Sileſtac. 
Dr. Calderwood (in his neu Method of 
curing the Apoplexy) condemns the com- 
mon Method of letting Blood from any 
Vein, giving Emeticks or ſharp Clyſters, 
and applying Bliſters: Bur infiſts much " 
1 che 
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the Advantage of Arteriotomy ; and re- 
commends Cordials in the Cure of the Apo» 
plexy. 

Dr. Aſtruc has wrote a regular and com- 
pleat Account of the Origin, Nature, Sym- 
ptoms, Prognoſticks and Cure of the Lues 
Venerea. In which, after examining cri- 
tically all the Arguments that have been 

uled in Proof of the Lues having been 
known in Europe before the Conqueſt of 
the Weſi-Indies, he thinks them inſuffi- 
cient; and concludes, that it was brought 
from the Iſland Haiti or Hiſpauiola by the 
S paniards, who being employed in the De- 
, & fence of Naples, attacked by Charles VIII. 
King of France, communicated this Diſeaſe 
to the Inhabitants of that Country and to 
-Y the French Army in 1494, when it was firſt 
taken Notice of; and therefore was called 
the Neapolitan or French Diſeaſe. 
c He thinks the Reaſon why the Inhabi- 
if tants of Hiſpauiola, and ſome other hot 
t Countries, had the Lues endemick among 
. them, was, the Heat of the Climate, and 
the promiſcuous Coition of their Women e- 
yen in the Time of their Menſtrua. 

After having obſerved, that ſeveral Diſ- 
eaſes have had their Progreſs and Periods, 
and that the venereal Di/eaſe is gradually 
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become more mild, our Author is hopeful 
that it may alſo wear out. 

Dr. Aſtruc proves this Diſeaſe always to 
be communicated here in Europe by Infe- 
ction; and modeſtly eonjectures, from the 
Effects of its Poiſon, that it is of an acid or 
acido- ſaline, corroſive and fixed Nature. 

It is impoſſible for us in the narrow 
Bounds we are confined to, to follow our 
Author in his Aitiology, Diagnoſis, Prog- 
noſis and Cure of the leveral Stadia of the 
venereal Diſeaſe, which he diſtinguiſhes ve- 
ry accurately, both when it affects the 
whole Body, or any particular Part of it, 
and when it is attended with no other Diſ- 
eaſe, or complicated with others. We ſhall 
only remark, that he proves the Gonorrhea 
to affect the Proſtata and Veſicule ſemina- 
les in Men, as well as the mucous Glands, 
and Cowper's and Littre's Glands, to which 
it is confined by ſeveral Authors: And that 
he prefers the Salivation by Inunction to 
every other Method for curing the Lues. 

We ſhall conclude this ſuperficial Ac- 
count of Dr. Aſtruc's Book, with a Cenſure 
he makes, which we wiſh our Countrymery 
would ſhun to deſerve. In giving the Cha- 
racter of a particular Engizh Writer, he 
ſays, Ordine parum compoſito diſſeritur, 
ſaltem non ea methodo que lucem wo. 
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quam in Anglorum medicorum operibus 
Plerumque deſiderari dolemus. 

Pudet hec opprobria, &c. 

Dr. Morgan (Mechan. Pract.) recom- 
mends ſeveral uncommon Methods of Cure 
in different Diſeaſes; the moſt remarkable 
of which we ſhall mention. 

The Tincture of Cautharides is, accord: 
ing to him, p. 114, a Medicine that may 
almoſt be abſolutely depended on for check- 
ing, reſtraining and ſtopping the immode- 
rate Flow of Urine in a Diabetes. He chu- 
ſes ro make this Tincture, by infuſing or di- 
geſting half an Ounce of Cautharides upon 
a Pound of the Elixir Vitrioli, of which 
Tincture from 15 to 30 or 40 Drops may 
be given twice or thrice a Day, as the Sym- 
ptoms may indicate; and the beſt Vehicle 
is the Briſtol Hot-well Water. 

Prop. XIII. is employed in inculcating 
the Advantages of curing Fevers by Sweat- 
ing, raiſed by low cooling Drinks in the ef— 
fluent or inflammatory Fevers, and by the 
warmer Regimen in influent or nervous Fe- 
vers. In which laſt he recommends Bliſters 
much, eſpecially when ſoon applied; and 

ropoſes that the bliſtering Plaiſters ſhould 
# left on four or five Days, or as long as 
they will draw off any thing. 

The Cure propc ſed by the Doctor, P. 122. 
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for Intermittents, which he aſſures us is 
much preterable ro the common Practice, 
is to | ay a Vomit about an Hour after the 

Invaſion of the cold Fit; which being 
wrought off, the Patient goes to Bed, and 
is put as ſoon as poſſible into a large and co- 
pious Sweat, to be continued, and ſuccour— 
ed by plentiful Dilution, for ſix or eight 
Hours. This Method, three or four times 
repeated, ſcarce ever fails, he ſays, of cu- 
ring a Quartan, eſpecially if the Perſon af- 
flicted uſe the cold Bath every Day between 
the Fits. But in a Tertzan, this Method 
once or twice repeated, makes commonly a 

In petechial and malignant Fevers there 
is, in our Author's Opinion, no Hope but 
from Sweating, which it is impoſſible to 
raile and maintain uniformly and equally in 
theſe Caſes, without the moſt powerful and 
eſtectual Bliſtering. 

He eſteems Sweating and looſe Stools of 
the greateſt Advantage in the Small- Pox; 
and likewiſe propoles it as a Cure for the 
Gout, Sciatica, and Rheumatiſm. 

Sweating ſuſtained with proper Diluters, 
is allo recommended by him in dry Coughs. 
After the dry Cough, and Catarrh which 
follows it, is throughly fixed, he never 
found any thing effectual but giving 7 55 
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mel, or ſome ſuch moderate Mercurial, to 
raiſe a ſlight and gentle Salivation. 

He thinks the Fluor albus is the Lymph 
corrupted, and aſſures us the Tindlure of 
GCantharides given in a pretty ſtrong Deco- 
ction of Gua ac, has good Effects in its Cure 
when recent. But where this Diſeaſe is of 
long ſtanding and inveterate, Recourſe muſt 
be had to Mercurials. 

P. 255, He appears to be no Friend to 

Blood letting, making it Matter of Advice 
and Requeſt to all younger and unexperi— 
enced Phyſicians to be ſparing of human 
Blood, to ſee an ahlolute Neceſlity of it be- 
fore they pill ir, Sc. 
P. 271, When Opium, ſays the Doctor, 
affects the Head or Lungs, by its volatile, 
æthereal Oil or Spirit, Acids, eſpecially 
foſlil Acids, are the proper Correctors. 
When Opium produces Sickneſs, Nauſeas, 
V omitings, Spatms, flatulent Cholick Pains, 
and ſuch like Symptoms, by the Action of 
its ponderous, ſtimulating and adheſive Oil, 
the warmeſt Alexipharmicks muſt be uſed. 

P. 278, According to our Author, the 
moſt effectual Medicines in ſcorbutick Diſ- 
orders are mercurial Dcobſtruents. He has 
found the following Medicine very ſucceſs- 
ful: R Mercur. viv. Unc. ii. Terebinth. 
Drac hm. ii. vel q. s. ad Mercur. fixandum, 
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cui adde Rhubarb. Unc. i. ſem. Cochinel. 
"Unc. ſem. & cum Elixir. Propriet. g. 5. 
fiat maſſa pilularis. This commonly proves 
an effectual, ſafe and benign Diuretick. 
While it is taking, the Paticnt is now and 
then to be moderately {weated. If the Pills 
ever raile a Salivation, the Force of the 
Mercury on the ſalival Glands may be caſi- 
ly prevented or reſtrained at Pleaſure, on- 
ly by rinſing the Mouth pretty often in a 
Day with a Solution of Camphire in Oil of 
Olives. | 
P. 354. For the Cure of the Scuruy, he 
propoſes that the Patient ſhould be put into 
a Warm or hot Bath for half an Hour or 
forty Minutes, till the Pores are all open- 
ed, and the Sweats are moderately raiſed. 
and brought out: And then ler him be ta- 
ken out and immediately immerſed in cold 
Water for half a Minute, or juſt Time e- 
nough to dip the Head two or three Times, 
and then taken out again and put to Bed, in 
order to keep up a pretty free flowing Sweat 


for three or four Hours, to be maintain- 


ed and ſupported with any of the common 
warm Diluters, ſuch as Sage-Tea, Wine- 
Whey, Poſſet-Drink, &c. At the ſame 
Time the Parts affected may be lightly 
rouched every other Night going to Bed, 
with the Ong. Neapolitan. or ſomething e- 
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quivalent, in every Ounce of which a 
Drachm of the prepared Cautharides has 
been mixed and incorporated, firſt reduced 
to the moſt ſubtile Powder. And upon this 
any common ſudorifick Draught or Bolus 
may be given, to be ſupported with Dilu- 
ters as before, in order to keep up a mode- 
rate breathing Sweat for the Night. 
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XXXVI. A Lift of Medical Books publiſb- 
ed ſiuce the Beginning of the Tear 1734. 


Diſſertation on the State of Phy ſicians 
among the old Romans, by Dr. Con- 
vers Middleton, 8 vo, London 1734. 

Remarks on Dr. Mzddletor's Diſſertati- 
on, tranſlated from the Latin of . V. 
M. D. 8vo, London 1734. 

An Account of Alexander Trallian, one 
of the Greek Writers that flouriſhed after 
Galen; ſhewing that theſe Writers are far 
from deſerving the Reputation of mere 
Compilers, by Edward Milward M. D. 
8yo, London 1734. 

Oratio Harvæaua in edibus Collegii 
regalis Medicorum Londinenſium habits 


Oct. 18. A. D. 1735, ab E. Wilmor, 8v0, 
113 Dif. 


Londin. 1735. 
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Diſquiſitio 1 de natnra as 


gue & quenam fit ſaluberrima, ꝙ Joanne 
Bapriſta de Malmedie. M. D. 12m0, Augu- 
{tz Eburonum 1735. 

Deſcription des Plantes qui naiſſent, ou 
ſe renouyellent aux environs de Parts, a- 
vec leurs uſages dans la medicine © dans 
les arts. le commencement & le progres de 
cette ſcience, & Phijiorre des perſonnes 
dont il eft parle dans Pouvrage, par M. Fa- 
bregou Botaniſte & demonſtrateur, Tome I. 
12740, a Paris 1734. 

A Treatile of the foſſil, vegetable and a- 
nimal Subſtances made Uſe of in Phy lick, 
containing the Hiſtory and Deſcription of 
them, with an Account of their ſeveral Vir- 
rues and Preparations, by Stephen Francis 
Geoffroy M. D. tranſlated by George Dou- 
glas M. D. 8 vo. London 1735. 
Hiſtoire generale des Drogues ſimples & 
compoſees, par Pomet: nouvelle Edition, 
corrigée & augmentee, par le Fieur Pomet 
fils, Apothecaire, 2 Voll. 4to, a Paris 1735. 

Mechanica Medicamentorum Autorę 
Joanne Baptiſta Mazino Brixiauo in Gym- 
naſio Patavino Med. Pratt, Prof. 4to, 
Brixiæ 1734. | 

Pilule Wardiane diſſectio © examina- 


rio. Ward's Pill diſſected and examined, 


and its true Compoſition plainly diſcovered 
| | even 
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even to ocular Demonſtration. In a Latin 
Epiſtle to the ingenious Dr. Boerhaa e; 
now tranſlated into Engliſh, 8 vo, London 
I736. | 
 Diſpenſatorium regium Electorale Bo- 
ruſſo-Brandeburgicum variis ob ſervatio- 
nibus locupletatum, ab Erneſto Fagino Au- 
guſtano, Fol. Er ford. 1734. 
Pharmacopeia Collegii regii Medico- 
rum Edinburgenſis. Editio tertia, 8 vo, 
Edinburgi 1735. 
Boerhaave's Chemiſtry tranſlated by T7z- 
mothy Dalhwe M. D. with ſeveral Corre- 


ctions and Emendations by the Author's. 


Approbation, 2 Voll. 4to, London 1735. 

Remarques de Chymie touchant la pre- 
paration de differentes remedes uſites dans 
la pratique de la medecine, 12mo, à Paris 
I735. 

Abrege de Þ Anatomie du corps humain, 
ou Pon donne une deſtription courte & ex- 
act des parties qui le compoſent ,avec leurs 
uſages, par M. Verdier Chirurgien jure de 
Paris, 2 Voll. 12m0, a Paris 1734. 

Oribaſii Anatomica ex Galeni Libris, 
cum verſione Latina J. Bapt. Raſarii. Cu- 
rante Gulielmo Dundas, cujus note acceſſes 
runt, 4to, Lugd. Batay. 1735. 

Human Oſteogeny explained in two Le- 
ctures, illuſtrated with Figures accurately 
114 draw u 
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drawn from the Life by Robert Nzsbet 
M. D. 8vo, London 1736. 

Bernardi Siegfried Albini Anat. & Chir. 
in Acad. Batava que Leidæ eſt Profeſſo- 
ris, Hiſtoria muſculorum hominis, 4to, 
Leidz Batav. 1734. 

Tractatus quatuor Anatomici de aure 
humana, tribus fgurarum tabulis illuſtra- 
ti, Autore Joan. Friderico Caſſobhom M. 
D. & Prof. P. 4to, Halæ 1734. 

De wvaſis lingua ſalivalibus atque ſan- 
gurferts Epiſtola Chriſtoph. Jacobi Trew 
AM. D. 4to, Norimberg. 1734. 

Bernard. Siegfried Albinus Anat. & Chir. 
P. de arteriis & venis inteſtinorum homi- 
21s; adjetta icon color ibus diſtintta, 4to, 
Leidæ Batav. 1736. | 


Difſertationes Medicæ de membrana al. 


lautoide, Autore Ludovico de Neufville 
M. D. De clitoride, Autore Theodoro 
Tronchin M. D. Editio nova emendatior 
© accuratior, 8 vo. Lugd. B. 1736. 

De præcipuis humoribus qui bumano iu 
corpore 1 deque eorum hiſtoria, 
qualitatibus & officits exercitatio Joſephi 
del Papa Med. in Piſaua Univer ſitate 
Prof. 4to, Florent. 1733. Recuſ. in 8 vo, 
Lugd. B. 1736. | 

undamenta Phyſiologica, ſive poſutio- 
nes, hominis ſtatum ſanum ad officia ut in 
| oc 
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hoc mundo expediunda neceſſarium, deline- 
antes, Autore D. Detharding MH. D. & 
Phyſic. P. 8 vo, Hafniæ 1735. 

Diſſertatio de graviditate debitum ge- 
ſtationts tempus excedente, ſeu diuturna. 
Autore Joanne de Buchwald MH. D. 8 vo, 
Hafniæ 1734. 

Eſſai phiſigue ſur Poeconomie animale, 
par Frangois Queſnay Chirurgien, Izmo, 
| 2 Paris 1736. 

Chirurgia Theorico-prattica de vnlne- 
ribus, Autore Petro Guilard H. D. Mon f. 
| pelienſt, 12m0, Avenione 1735. 

Chapman's Treatiſe of Midwifery, ſecond 
Edition with Additions, 8vo, London 1735. 
A Treatiſe on the immediate Organ of 
Sight, by Johu Taylor M. D. 8vo, * 
1735. 

A new Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the 
cryſtalline Humour of a human Eye; or, 
of the Cataract and Glaucoma, by 70h 

Taylor M. D. 8 vo, London 1736. 

Dr. Taylor couch'd for a Cataract: 
Wherein the Abſurdity of his new Treatiſe 
on the Diſeaſes of the cryſtalline Humour, 
as like wiſe his Theory of the Cauſes of Ca- 
taracts, is fully demonſtrated, by J. S. 
| Surgeon, 8 vo, London 1736. 

 L'art de guerir par la Saignee, ou Pon 
examine en meme tems les autres ſecours 
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qui doivent concourir avec ce remede, ou 
qui doivent lui etre preferes dans la cure 
des maladies tant medicinales que chirur- 
gicales, par Frangois Queſnay Chirurgien, 
12 m0, à Paris 1736. 

The Fountain of Health, by H. Bourdon, 
8 vo, London 1734. 7 

Elementa diætæ ſive regulæ Phyſico- 
medicæ ad ſanitatem conſervandam, vacil- 
lantem fulciendam, deperditam verò cito, 
rturo & jucundò magis recuperandam, Au- 
tore K. Detharding H. D. Hafniz 1735. 

Trait“ du bon Chyle pour la production 
du ſang, ou Pon voit, entre les cauſes or- 
dinaires qui le corrompent, pluſieurs ma- 
ladies quon nia pas connues, Il contient auſ- 
fs les moyens de les prevenir & les remedes 
pour les guerir. Par M. Viridet Docteur 
en Medicine a Morge, 2 Voll. Izmo, a Paris 
1735. | 
Roberti Welſted tentamen alterum de 
propriis naturarum habitibus, remediiſque 
ad fingulos accommodandis, 8 vo, Londini 
1735. 
Pauli Gottlieb Werlhofii M. D. cautio- 
nes medice de limitandis laudibus & vitu- 
periis morborum & remediorum, 4t0, Ha- 
nover. 1734. 

Demonſtratio Medico-prattica prognoſti- 
corum Hippocratis, ea conferendo cum æ- 
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rotorum hiſtoriis in libro primo & tertio 

Epidemiorum Hippocratis, ab Henrico 
Cope Medico regio ad ſtatum in Hibernia, 
8 vo, Dublini 1736. 

Hippocrates upon Air, Water, and Situa- 
tion, upon epidemical Diſeaſes, and upon 
Prognoſticks in acute Diſeaſes elpecially. 
To this is added, by way of Compariſon, 
Thucyaides's Account of the Plague of A. 
thens. The whole tranſlated, methodized 
and illuſtrated with uſeful and explanatory 
Notes, by Francis Clifton M. D. 8vo, 
London 1734. 

The Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, and the 
Sentences of Celſus, with Explanations and 
References to the molt conſiderable Wri- 
ters in Phyſick and Philoſophy, both an- 
cient and modern, by Sir Conrad Sprengel 
Knight, M. D. The ſecond Edition enlar- 
ged. 8 vo, London 1735. 

The practical Hiſtory of an Epidemic 
Fever, with an Angina ufcuſculoſa, by 
I illiam Douglas M. D. 8 vo, boſton in 
New England 1736. 

An Eſſay on the Practice of Phy lick : 
Or an Attempt to revive the Practice of 
the Ancients. With ſome general Obſer- 
vations on animal Mechaniſm and the Ma- 
teria OG; by Andrew Hook M. D. 

vo, London 1734. 
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Inſftruzione intorno alle febre di Joanne 
Dominico Santorino Proto-medico Anato- 
mico, 4to, Venetiis 1734. 

A ſhort and certain Method of curing 
continued Feyers, ſecond Edition, 8 vo, 
London 1735. 

Medical Practice in curing Fevers, by 
Theophilus Lobb M.D. andF.R.S. 8vo, 
London 1735 
The Arcanum concerning Horſes ex- 
plained; an Introduction to Phyſick, with 
the Method of Fevers, 8yo, London 1734. 

The modern Theory and Practice of 
Phyſick, by Browne Langriſh M. D. 8vo, 
London 1735. 

A rational and mechanical Eſſay on the 
Small-Pox, by William Hillary M. D. 
8yo, London 1735. 

A new Mcthod of curing the N 

by John Calderuood M. D. 8 vo, London 
1735. 
De Catalepſi Schediaſma : una cum hi- 
ſtoria mulieris catalepticæ, Soctetatiregie 
communicata a Richardo Rynell Pharma- 
copeo Londinenſi, 4to, Londini 1736. 

A Treatiſe of ſudden Deaths, by Nicolas 
Robinſon M. D. The ſecond Edition, 8yo, 
London 1735. EE 

Differtation fur la petrification d un 
epiploon, par M. Mongin MH. D. 12mo, 
4 Paris 1734. | A 


1 
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A Preſeryative againſt the miſerable Con- 
ſequences of the Bite of a mad Dog, 8yo, 
London 1734. 

A Treatiſe on the Rheumatiſm, as well 

acute as chronical, by Fohn Cheſhire M. B. 
8 vo, London 1735. 
__ Obſeruwationes circa Scorbutum, ejuſque 
zndolem, cauſas, ſigua, & curam inſtitute, 
Autore Joanne Friderico Bochſtrom M. D. 
8, Lugd. Batav. 1734. 

Sy ſteme de M. Herman Boerhaave ſur les 
maladies wveneriennes, traduit en Fran- 
Fors, par M. dela Mettrie M. D. avec des 
notes & un diſſertation du traducteur, ſur 
Porigine, la nature, & la cure de ces mala- 
dies, Iz mo, à Paris 1735. 

De morbis venerezs libri ſex: in quibus 
diſſeritur de origine, propagat ione, & con- 


tagione horumce affettuum iu genere tum 


de ſingulorum natura, Aitiologia & Thera- 
peia; cum brevi analyſt & epicriſi operum 
plerorumque, que de eodem argumeuto 
ſcripta ſunt. Auttore Joanne Aſtruc Re- 
gi a conſiliis medicis, &c. 4to, Pariſiis 
1736. 

A new Method of curing (without inter- 
nal Medicines) that Degree of the yenereal 
Diſeaſe called a Gonorrhea or Clap, by 
George Warren Surgeon, third Edition, 
$8yvo, London 1734. 
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A Treatiſe on the yenereal Diſeaſe in | 
three Parts, by Nicolas Robinſon M. P. 
8vo, London 1736. 

A Synopſis of the Hiſtory and Cure of 
venercal Diſeaſes, by J. Armſtrong M. D. 
8 vo. London 1737. 

Aphrodiſiacus, containing a Summary of 
ancient Writers on the yenereal Diſeaſe, by 
Daniel Turner M. D. 8vo, London 1736. 

Conſulti Medici del S$ignor Dottore Giu- 
ſeppe del Papa, 2 Tom. 4, Venetiis 1734. 

Friderici Hoffmanni conſultationum & 
reſponſorum medicinalium centuria prima 
complettens morbos capitis & pectoris, 
r. 

Earundem centuria ſecunda, complectens 
morbos abdominis © artuum externorim, 
Tom. 2. 4t0, Hale 1734. | 

The mechanical Practice of Phy ſick. In 
which the ſpecifick Method is examined and 
exploded, and the Bellinian Hypotheſis of 
animal Secretion and muſcular Motion is 
conſidered and refuted, by T. Morgan M. 
D. 8vo, London 1735. 

Boerhaave's Aphoriſms tranſlated into 
Engliſh, 8 vo, London 1735. 

Syſtema novum Mechanico-Hippocrati- 
cum de morbis fluidorum & ſolidorum ac de 
ſingulis ipſorum curationibus, opus Theo- 
rico practicum Jolephi Thomæ Roſetti 
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Phyſ. & Med. Prof. Fol. Venetiis 1724. 

Conſpectus Medicine Theoretico-prattt- 
c Tabulis 138, omnes primarios morbos 
methodo Stahliana trattandos exhibens, 
tertia vice editus, correctus © auttus, Au- 
tore D. Joanne Junkero N. D. & Prof. 
4710, Hale 1734. 

Philoſophical Tranſactions for the Years 
1734 and 1735, 4to, London. 

L' Hiſtoire & les Memoires de Þ Acad. 
des ſciences, Annees 1731 C 1732, 4to, 
a Paris, 12470, Amſterdam. 

Commentarii Academia ſcientiarum Im- 
perialts Petropolitanæ, Tom. IV. ad au- 
um 1729, 4to, Petropoli 1735. 

' Miſcellanea Berolinenſia ad imcremen- 
tum ſcientiarium, ex ſerifptis ſocietati re- 
gie ſcientiarum exhibitis edita. Conti- 
nuatio tertia, ſive Tom. 4tus, cum figuris 
& zndice materiarum, 4to, Berolini 1734. 

Medicorum Suleftacorum Satyre, que va- 
rias obſervationes, caſus, experimenta ten- 
tamina ex omni medicine ambitu petita 
exhibent ſpecimen 1. cum figuris, $V0, 
Wratiſlaviæ & Lipſiæ 1736. 
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XXXVII. Books propoſed, and other Me- 
dical News. 


Mv Fabregou promiſes to publiſh ſeven 
Volumes of his Deſcription of Plants, 
to which the one mentioned p. 502 of this 
Volume is an Introduction. 

There is now in the Preſs at Leyden, 
Bernhardi Siegfried Albini Anat. Prof. 
Ofſium firtus humani icones 163 cum ca- 
rum explicationibus, 4to. 

Dr. Hook in his Eſſay on the Practice of 
Phyſick, propoſes to publiſh a new Phar- 
macop ia. 

Dr. Edward Milward is to favour us ve- 
1 ſoon with a Treatiſe on the Peruvian 

ark, in which he only propoſed at firſt ro 
conſider it as a Specifick in Gangrenes, but 
as we are now informed, he is to examine 
all its Properties. 

A Letter has been publiſhed, inviting all 
the Phy ſicians living or born in S$z/eſea, to 
communicate their Obſervations, Experi- 
ments, Sc. any way relating to Phy lick, 
which are to be publiſhed under this '1 le, 
Medicorum Sileftacorum Satyre, que va- 
7ias obſervationes, caſus, experimenta, 
rentamina ex onmi medicine ambitu petita 
exhibent. We ſuſpect Dr. Burghart junior, 
Phyſician at Bre/law, to be the Collector. 
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A Cute Diſcaſes, their Analogy with chronic ones, 388. 


Adults, Difference of their Circulation from a Fœtus, 


. 1 3 5 3 3 
Agues, Remarks on the Cure of them, 406. Anomalous Sha. 
ings after one cured, 412. A new Mcthod of curing them, 
492. 3 We 
Air, an Inſtrument for changing it in a Chamber, 485. Its Uſe 
to Animals, 472. Ss 1 5 
Albinus Dr.) his Improvements in Myology, 469. Deſcription 
of the Veſſels of the Inteſtines, 476 
Allantois, the human, its Deſcription, 478. 

Ambergris, Opinions concerning it, 455. " 3 
Amputations, Remarks on them, 321. Inſtrument for com» 
preſſing the Vellels after them, 484. \ 
Aneuriſm, the Hiſtory of one cured, 299. 
Animal Liquors, their gelatinous Part contai 

463 Their Genealogy, 464. 
Anomalous Shakings after an Ague cured, 412. 
Anus, a Child born without one, 442. 
Apoplexy, the Cure of it, 494. , 

Appendix vermiformis, its Uſes, ow 
Arteriotomy, recommended in Apoplexies, 494. 
Arſenick, the violent Effects of it, 45. 

Artificial Leg, 135 — : 
Aſtringent Medicines, Experiments with them, 457. 
Aſiruc (Dr.) treats acurately of the Lues veneraa, 495» 


ns an aceſcent Salt, 


k k Baton 
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Acon (Mr.) his Hiſtory of the Effects of Monkſhood, 458. 
B Balguy (Dr. Charles) his Eſſay towards aſcertaining the 
Doſes of vomiting and purging Medicines, 33. 

Bark, the Peruvian, Hiſtorics of its Cure of Gangrencs, 47. 

Barry (Dr. Edward) his Account of the Succeſs of oppoſite 
Carrſticks, and of a mercurial alterative Medicine, 30. His 
Obſervation of a Mania front a callous Pia Mater, 414. 

* the Marſupium nigrum of their Eyes, its Structure and 
Uſes, 284. 3 

Birth, the Thickneſs of the Womb in it, 444. 

Bliſters, their Uſe and Abuſe in low Fevers, 369. 

Blood, the Honour of the Invention of its Circulation diſputed, 
454. Extravaſated upon the Urerus, 444. 

Blood letting, its Eftefts, 486. When to be uſed in nervous Fe- 
vers, 361. A Cure for an Ulcer of the Lungs, 418. At the 
Jugulars not proper in a Phrenzy, 489. Ditterent Opinions 
conccrning it, in the Smail-Pox, 494. To be uſed ſparingly, 
499. 

Bones, their Offification accounted for, 465. 

Books omitted in the former Volumes, 451. Publiſhed fince 
the Beginning of 1734, 501. Propoſed, 512. 

Bourſe noire of Birds, its Structure and Uſes, 284. 

Brown (Mr. Andrew) his Obſervation of a Stone in the Bladder 

formed on a Needle, 297. | | 

Boulduc (Mr.) his Deſcription of Epſom Salt, and of Seignette's 
Sal Polychreff, 462. 

Burg hart (Dr.) recommends Bleeding in the Small-Pox, 494. 

Burials, Regiſter of them, 29. 


C 


C Zſarean Operation, an Inſtance of it, 482. 
Calder (Mr. James) his Hiſtory of a Gangrene cured by 
the Cortex, 61. | 

Calderwood (Dr.) recommends Atteriotomy in Apoplexies, 494. 
Camphire of Thyme, 461. 

Cartilage of the Knee offified and ſeparated, 305. 
Cataracts, a new Method of couching them, 480. 
Cauſticks, the good Succels of oppoſne ones, 30. 


Cervis 
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Cervix uteri diſtinguiſhed from the Fundus, and has different 


Uſes, 113. The Uſe of its Veſicule, 1120. ” 
Chorion, contiguous to the Fundus uteri, becomes all Placenta; 


84 | 8 

Chronic Diſeaſes their Analogy with acute ones, 388. | 

Ciliary Ligament accommodares the Cryſtalline to the Diſtances 
of Objects, 197. Phanomena of Viſion hence accounted for, 

200. As alſo of Diſcaſts, 208. | 

Circulation of the Blood its Invention diſputed, 454. Of ani- 
mal Liquors how performed, 471. 

Clavicles, a new Ligament of them, 469. 

Clitoris known before Columbus and Fallopins, 45 4. 

Coars of the Guts, 76. X | f 

Cohauſen (Dr.) his Method of curing Agues, 492. 

Colon, a total Obſtruction of its Valve, 441. 


Conformation of the Eyes how changed according to the Diſtan · 


ces of Objects, 132 | ; : 
ortex Peruvianus, Hiſtories of its Cure of Gangrenes, 47. 
or cured by Sweating, 498. 
ryſtalline Humour not connected to any other Part, 193. 
Changes Situation according to the Diſtances of Objects, 197. 
Cuticula, its Properties compared with the villous Coat 6f the 
Inteſtines, 79. 
D 


E la Hire (Mr.) his Arguments to prove tat the Eyes do 
D not change their Conformation, 139. Anſwered, 143. 
Delirium in Fevers independent of thefn, 358. A 
1 * (Or. ) his Inſtrument for changing the Air of a Cham · 

ber, 485. _ 
Diabetes, a Cure for it, 497. 3 3 
Diſeaſes moſt frequent in Edinburgh laſt Year, 26. A great Ay 
nalogy between acure and chronic ones, 388. 
Diſcoveries in Phyfick fince the Beginning of 1734, 45 4- 
Diſtances of Objects diſcovered by fix Means, 267. 
Douglas (Mr. John) his Hiſtory of a Gangrene cured by the 
Bark, 63. — | 5 
Douglas (Or.) his Deſcription of an epidemick Fever, 46. 
my an uncommon one, from a ſteatomatous Omintuni 
**. a Ve Pe: | 
Dwodenum, its Deſcription and Uſes, 65, In Brutes, 73. Ita 


Dilcaſes, 74. 
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Dinburgh, Diſeaſes moſt frequent im it laſt Year, 26. Re- 
giſter of Burials in it, 29. 

Emeticks, an Eſſay towards aſcertaining their Doſes, 33. The 
bad Effects of ſtopping their Operation roo ſoon, 37. 

Epidemical Diſeaſes in Edinburgh laſt Year, 26. 

Epider mis,- irs Properties, compared with the villous Coat of the 
Inteſtines, 79. | 

Epilepſy, one from an uncommon Cauſe, 416. 

Epſom Salt, how prepared, 462. 

Extremities, Remarks on their Amputations, 321, 

Eycs, Effay on their internal Motions, 124. Change their Con- 
formation, and accommodate themſelves to the Diſtances of 
Objects, 126, Objections conſidered, 139. How made, 173. 


F 


At of Animals, Remarks on it, 464. | 
Fevers, an Eſſay on nervous ones, 347. Experiments on 
the Blood and Urine in them, 487. The Deſcription of an 
cpidemick one in New Exgland, 490. Cured by Sweating, 
497 | 
Fibres of the optick Nerves, their Magnitude, 250. 
Fiſtula lacrymalis, Remarks on it, 479. 
Fluor albus, what and how cured, 499. 
Fetus, Difference in its Circulation from that of an Adult, 87. 


G 


Angrenes, Hiſtories of ſeveral cured by the Bark, 47. 
Geoffroy (Mr.) his Method of preparing Homberg's quiet- 
ing Salt, 463. 
4 (Mr. Jeſeph) his Hiſtory of a Gangrene cured by the 
ark, 57. 

Gilchriſt (Dr. Ebenezer) his Eſſay on nervous Fevers . 
a renales, cri * | IF 
Groſſe (Mr.) his way of making ſoluble Tartar, 463. 
Growth of Animals, Cauſes reſtraining or increaſing} it, 90. 
Guts, their Coats, 76. ; 


Hæmor- 
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1 Amorrhagies from the Womb ſtopt by Pulvis &ypticus, 38. 
H A new Method of ſtopping them, 483. 


—— (Mr. John) his Hiſtory of a Gangrene cured by the 
ark, 47. 
Hand, an accurate Deſcription of it, 469. 
Heart, Diſpute whether it is ſhortned in its Syſtole, 474+ Its 
Motions accounted for, 275. b 
Helvetius (Mr.) recommends the Cæſarean Operation, 482. 
Hippocampi deſcribed, 473. 
Homberg*s quieting Salt, a new Way of preparing it, 463. 
Hunauld (Dr.) his Remarks on the human Fat, 464. On the 
Fiſtula lacrymalis, 479. 
I 


Amieſon (Mr. James) his Obſervation of Marter in the Li- 
J ver evacuated by Stool, 425. Of a Child born without an 
Anus, 442. es 
Improvements in Phyſick ſince the Beginning of 1734, 454. 
Inſtrument to walk on after Amputation of the Thigh, 317. 

Intermittent Fevers, a Cure for them, 498. 


Inteſtines, Remarks on their Coats, 76. Their Veſlels deſcri- : 


bed, 476. The Duodenum, its Deſcription and Uſes, 65. 
The Rectum wanting, 442. 


Joints, their white Swellings, 302, 306. 


K 


Nee, a white Swelling of it, 302, 306. Part of its Car- 
K tilage ſeparated and oſſified, 305. | | 


L 


Angriſh (Dr.) his Experiments on the Blood and Urine in 

L Fevers, 487. 

Ls the Hiſtory of an Ulcer in it, 313. An artificial one, 317. 
igament the ciliar, its Ule, 197. A new one of the Clavicle, 
469. 
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Lindern (Dr.) his Obſetvations contradicting the Trituratioy i 163 
the Stomach, 476. 


Liver, Matter in it cvacuated by Stool, 425. 
Lues venerea, an accurate Account of it, 495. 
Lungs, the Cure of an Uicep of them, 418. 


M 


Ania, from a callous Pia Mater, 414. 

Mauperiuis (Mr.) his Exper:mencs with Scorpions, 45% 
Means whereby we judge of the Diſtances of Objects, 267. 
Medical Books formerly omitted, 451. Publiſhed lince the Be- 


ginning of 1734. 501. Propoſed, 512. 
Medical News, 512- 


Medicines divided into {ix Clafles, 461, | 
Mercurial IG the Eftects of it, 30. Suſfumigation; its 
violent Ette&s, 4 1. | | | | 
Meſocolon, its Thimble: like Cavity, 92» 

Mctcorolo To Regiſter, 1. 


Milk, irs Separation begins the Gencalogy of animal Liquors, 


inimum viſibile. what and why, 247. 

pe re” ah 10 Effects, 458. ae. 

Aonro (Alex.) his Account of the Bark given in a Gangrene, 62. 
Deſcription and Uſes of the Duodenum, 65. Remarks on the 
Inteſtines, 76. Hiſtory of an Aneuriſm, 299. Of the white 
Swellings of the Joints, 392. Of a Cartilage of the Knee ſe- 
pings and offified, 307. Of an Ulcer of the Leg, 313. 

emarks on the Operation of Amputation, 321. Opſervation 
of an uncommon Dropſy from a ſteatomatous Omentum, 428. 

Morand (Mr.) affirms that the Methods of Cel/ur, Frere Jacques, 

B and Cheſelden ate the lame, 455. 

Morgan (Dr.) makes (ix Clafles of Medicines, 461. His Improve- 

ments in the Theory and Practice of Phyſick, 469, 478, 497+ 

Motions, vital and natural, governed by the Mind, 216, 

Muſce wolitantes, how formed, 262, 

Muſcles, their Action accounted for, 469. 


Kyopes, the Phznomena of their Viſion explained, 228. 


Natural 
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Atural and vital Motions governed by the Mind, 216. 
Nervous Fevers, an Eſſay on them, 347. | 
Neufville (Dr.) deſcribes the human Allantois and Urachns, 478. 
Newman (Dr.) his Treatiſe on Ambergris, 456. On the Cam- 

phire of Thyme, 461. | 
News medical, 512. : 

Nisbet Or. ) his Opinion concerning Oſſification, 465. 


O 


Bjects, their Diſtances diſcovered by ſix Means, 267, 
Omentum, a ſteatomatous one, the Cauſe of a Dropſy, 428. 
Opium, bad Effects of it, 37. Its Uſe in nervous Fevers, 400, 
Irs Principles how corrected, 499. : 
Optick Nerves, Magnitude of their Fibres, 250. _ 
ptometer, for mealuring the Limits of diſtinct Viſion, 172. 
Oſſification, an Account of it, 465. Vol 


P 

DD 4iſtey (Mr. John) his Hiſtory of extraordinary Appearances 
P after a laborious Birth, 444. 
Pelvis, a Wound made through it with a red-hot Iron, 294. 
Peruvian Bark, Hiſtories of its curing Gangrenes, 47. 
Petit (Dr.) his Experiments with Aſtringents, 457. 
Petit (Mr.) his Method of ſtopping Hæmorrhagies, 483. 
Phyſick, Improvements and Diſcoveries in it, 434. 
Pia Mater, callous in a Mania, 414. 
Placenta, not an original Part, 94. | 
Porterfield (Dr. William) his Eflay on the Motions of our Eyes, 

124. 
u the Phænomena of their Viſion, 246. 
Pulvis ſtypticus, uſeful in uterine Hæmorrhagies, 38. 
Purgatives, an Eſſay towards aſcertaining their Doſes, 33. Their 
Dſe in Fevers, 364. | | 
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Ue/nay (Mr.) his Improvements in Medicine, 461, 463, 
Q 475, 486. | | 2 


Ega (Dr.) his Opinion of the Secretion of Urine, 477. 
R Regiſter, the Meteorological, 1. Of Burials, 29. 
Regnaualt (Father) diſputes the Invention of the Circulation of 


the Blood, 454. 
Raych's orbicular Muſcle in Funds Uteri, what it is, 115. 


8 


8 Al Epſom and Polychreſt, how prepared, 462. 

©) Salt, an aceſcent one in animal Liquors, 463. 

Secretion, how performed, 471. 

Seignette's Sal Polychreſt, how prepared, 463. 

Septum lucidum deſcribed, 474. 

Shakings, anomalous ones, after an Ague, cured, 412. 

Short (Dr. Thamas) his Obſervation of an Epilepſy from an un- 
common Cauſe, 416. Of the total Obſtruction of the Valve 
of the Colon, 441. | e 

Short ſight, its Phænomena, 228. 

Sim ſon (Dr. Thoma: ) his Obſervations of a Gangrene cured by the 
Bark, 54. Concerning the Placenta, Cavitics of the Uterus, 
and Ruyſch's Muſcle in Fundo Uteri, 93. Of a white Swelling 
of the Knee, 306. WD | ö 

Small Pox, Opinions concerning Blood. letting in them, 394. 
Their Cure, 498. | | ; 1 | 

Spaſm, what it is in Fevers, 356. 

Spirits animal, denied, 471. 

Spleen, its Uſe, 477. 

Stedman (Mr. John) his Caution not ro give Opium too ſoon 
after Emeticks or Purgatives, 37. GEES 

Stomach does not triturate the Food, 476. 

Stone in the Bladder formed on a Needle, 297. 

Suffumigation, a mercurial one, its violent Effects, 41. 

Swellings, the white ones of the Joints, 302, 306. | 

: | Tartarus 
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Artarus ſolubilis, a new Way of preparing it, 463. | 
T Taylor (Dr.) his Method of couching Cataracts, 480, 
Thigh, an Inſtrument to walk with when it is amputated, 317. 
Thomſon (Dr. Alex.) recommends Pulv. ſtypticus, 38. His Ob 


ſervation of the Effects of Arſenick, 45. His Remarks on ths 
Cure of Agues, 406. 


Thyme, its Camphire, 461. 
Thymus, its Ules, 89. e 
Tronchin (Dr.) his Treatiſe of the Clitoris, 454. 


U 


IL cer of the Leg, 313. Of the Lungs; the Cure of it, 418. 
Urachus, its Deſcription, 478. 


Urine, its Secretion, how performed, 477. 


Uterus, its Hæmorrhagies, their Cure, 38. Its Fundus and Cer- 
vix, 113, Coagulated Blood upon it, 444. | 


V Alve of the Colon totally obſtructed, 441. | 
Valvulæ conniventes, of the Inteftines, how formed, 477. 


Fernoy (Mr. Du) his Improvements in Anatomy, 472, 477. 
Veſicula ot the Cervix Uteri, their Ule, 120. 


Villous Coat of the Guts, compared with the Cuticula, 79. 
Vifibile minimum, what, 247. 

Viſion, its Limits, 156. An Inſtrument for mealuring it, 172» 
Vital Motions governed by the Mind, 216. 

Vomiting, irs Uſe in nervous Fevers, 362. 


W 


y Arm Medicines, their Uſe in Fevers, 3 87. 
Weaksfight, its Phænomena, 246, 

Weitbrecht (Mr.) his Improvements in Anatomy, 469. 

White Swellings of the joints, 302, 306. 


Filliſon (Or. Andrew) his Obſervation of a Wound penetrating 
3 
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the Pelvis, 294. Of anomalous Shakings after an Ague, cus 
red, 412. ; : 
Wine, its Uſe in Fevers, 395. 
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